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Introduction 


In this book we have attempted to assay as volatile a period of edu> 
cational reform as America has ever experienced. We ourselves, like 
faculty and students elsewhere who have lived in its course, have 
sometimes been traumatized, sometimes exhQarated, sometimes dis- 
illusioned and depressed by the events that have partially reshaped 
our lives. These events are not yet understood, although scores if not 
hundreds of volumes have been written about them. Much of this 
literature has focused on the nature of political protest; there has 
been less said about what happened in an educational sense. And 
questions remain. Of many innovations, which seem worth preserv- 
ing? What have we learned from a decade of experiment? 

To understand what happened in the recent era, it is necessary to 
go back nearly hfty years in order to see how contemporary reforms 
are related to and distinguished from earlier anti-universi^ experi- 
ments, such as those at St. John's and Black Mountain. In some 
ways, the thoughtful reappraisal of the undergraduate curriculum 
that has begun to take place on a number of leading campuses re- 
minds us of the debates between John Dewey and Alexander Meikle- 
john about the significance of the “Great Books” experiment at St. 
John's, which is the subject of Chapter 3. This book will not settle 
any of the great questions that now grip faculties any more than 
Dewey's debate did. But we hope our work will help both students 
and contemporary participants in the debate gain clarity about the 
choices they face, and that it will create a sober sense of the reali- 
ties and dilemmas of reform without paralyzing cither experiment 
or renewal. 


1 
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There are many kinds of refonn. Most writing about higher edu- 
cation assumes all change to be for the better, even when the “inno- 
vation” revives an ancient practice. American reformers are partic- 
ularly reluctant to consider that things may turn out for the worse, 
as did the ses enteenth-century pundit who concluded that the rogues 
who mads a cathedral their garrison had reformed it “from the 
Church of God, to a den of thieves.” We discuss a wide variety of 
reforms. Some of them, if not carried out by thieves masquerading 
as preachers, seem questionable to us. But, while we do not shrink 
from labeling a fraud for what it is, we have tried to avoid a debili- 
tating or debunking spirit. Higher education’s new diet may be lean, 
but it allows for variety and invention. In Chapter 10 we offer some 
proposals of our own. 

But this book is not so much prescriptive as it is descriptive and 
analyticaL In Chapter 2 we develop a typology of reform movements 
that attempis to place contemporary reforms in sociological and his- 
torical perspective. We highlight there what we have called the telic 
reforms»^ose attempts to change undergraduate education which 
embody a distinctive set of ends or purposes. Though these telic re- 
forms have come into existence on a very small scale, their impact 
has been large: they have generated a produaive dialogue about dis- 
tinctive or competing purposes of uttdergraduate education. In Chap- 
ters 3-5, we disniss three models (in sociological terms, ideal-typical 
exemplars) of telic reform: St John's College is illustrative of neo- 
classical revival, Kresge College represents the communal-expressives. 
and the College for Human Services is an example of the activist- 
raiKcal impulse. But in wTtting about each college, we have tried to 
mirror its life in its full complexity and to be less concerned about 
justifying a typology. 


But the typology is the basb of a major division in the book, be- 
tween discussion of the tcRc refonns in Part I and the popular re- 
forms in Part II. In the second part of the book, we are concerned 
with changes in the character of undergraduate education which are 
the result of increases in sCndent autonomy, new patterns of organi- 
zation, and attempts to respond to the demands of minorities and 
other previously disenfranchised groups. Chapter 6 attempts to cx- 
plam the relation of these popular reforms to the campus political 
protests of the sixties and to see the ways in which student unrest 
a^Uy bright innovation about. Our selection of cases to illustrate 
mese complex interrelationships b more arbitrary than our choices 
for ^e models used in Part I. for there are so many— most of the 
n^ly founded colleges would be examples. Though we have done 
extensive fieldwork at quite a number of places, we present only a 
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Between us, we have visited more than four hundred coileges and 
universities. Many of these were visits of only a day or two, often in 
connection with other assignments. In fieldwork undertaken specifi- 
eally for this volume, we have made fairly intensive visits to more 
than thirty campuses. We have interviewed more than three hundred 
faculty roemben, and in some cases have had two or three foIIoW'up 
conversations. Yet it would be wrong to characterize this work as a 
random sample, or our follow-ups as panel interviewing. In our ef- 
forts to understand the patterns of reform in the American academic 
system, we have relied on the more systematic survey work of others 
to check our impressions and counter our biases. In the be^nning, 
we Compiled lists of ‘‘experimental” colleges, curricutar reforms, and 
innovative practices, in order to sift serious efforts from claims by 
promoters eager to attract atfenlion and students — although the dis- 
tinction between self-conscious promoter and consciously idealistic 
zealot is not always easy to make. We have followed leads from col- 
leagues, foundation ofTiciats, reports in such journals as Change and 
the Chronicle of Higher Education or the daily press to discover col- 
leges where something might be learned for our purposes. We cannot 
say that we have been equally thorough in keeping up with the flood 
of books and articles written about higher education, a minor growth 
industry that is the principal scholarly focus of hundreds of research- 
ers and faculty members. The Biblic^raphy, although in part a ref- 
erence for books and articles cited in the text, includes a number of 
the more significant works that have helped to shape our thinking — 
but a full bibliography of what has been written in the last decade 
would be a volume quite as large as this one. 

In preparing the ethnographies of the places finatly chosen to illus- 
trate our telic scheme, we have immersed ourselves in repeated field- 
work, sometimes visiting a college a half-dozen times or more in the 
seven years we have been at work. And in a sense, the fieldwork docs 
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^stop when the visit (which may last four days or four weeks) 
^mes to an end. Out investigation continues by correspondence 
with those we have met, by visits with them at other locations, by 
telephone queries, and, as is explained more fully later, by the cir- 
culation of drafts to evoke criticisms and correction. Sociologists 
have been criticized for writing about education by counting heads 
and describing the arrangements of desks and chairs. But indeed it 
does matter in the atmosphere of a classroom whether the desks are, 
in ancient schoolroom fashion, fixed and in rows or arranged in a 
half-circle or a circle; whether the heads nod, whether people wander 
in late, whether they chat with each other, and so forth. Throughout, 
our effort has been to make use of such unobtrusive and quantifiable 
measures as are available but also to go beyond these and to describe 
the intenUons of the actors in the context in which they acted. Some- 
times our sensibility has not been up to the task, as is evident in 
what William Darkey, a former dean at St, John’s College, wrote us 
in response to a draft of Chapter 3: 

An observer can't often glimpse and portray the sporadic, but not 
infrequent, excitement of fumbling for and discovering for one’s 
self and for the first time important and obvious things. . . . Any 
account of the process is going to make it look as awkward as it is, 
and it will seem rather comical that adults should be engaged in 
it. The account will almost certainly lose the essence of what is 
going on-— the way transcripts of lovers’ conversations seem unbe- 
lievably silly, because they tend to miss what's really taking place. 
Of course, almost any human activity looked at closely can lend 
itself readily to caricature, if not tn the mind of the raconteur, then 
in the ima^ation of the reader. This k the more true, the more 
familiar the terrain. A social anthropologist writing about a non- 
literate people may err in the direction of romanticism, even failing 
to see the demonic beneath the apparently peaceable and beautifully 
ritualized scene. The work of Erving Coffman has won a wide audi- 
ence, not only because of his exceptional pits of observation and bis 
skill as a writer, but also because he seems to undress people we our- 
selves can recognize, people not so different from us. Many ethno- 
raethodologisu have created what they think of as science out of this 
land of art, or artfulness. We who gjve accounts of academic institu- 
Uons must be ever wary of unleashing a debunking spirit as we 
discover the gap between the idealism we Americans have had about 
education, and the day-to-day practice of it. A characteristic Ameri- 
can cynicism b often the underside of our lofty aspirations. 

All this nce^ to be said because the experimenting institutions 
that we have singled out have often made larger claims, and there- 
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fore can seem more ridiculous, than more pedestrian institutions 
which see their work in unexalted terms and where the problems -are 
pedantry and banality and boredom. Such places, which are among 
the institutions Alexander Astin and Calvin Lee, in a book of that 
name some years ago, labeled “The Invisible Colleges,” are rarely 
visited by observers of the national education scene. We did make 
an effort to visit precisely such institutions on occasion (Astin and 
Lee counted 494 of them), although not for extended periods of 
time, so as to gain a sense of the backdrop against which our ex- 
perimenting models of telic and popular reforms stand out. 

During the years that we have been at work on this volume, col- 
leagues have humorously inquired whether any of these experiment- 
ing institutions would still be around when the book came out. The 
rapidity with which cycles of reform ebb and flow in America is one 
of the meanings we intend to signify with the title of this book. The 
campus has been a kind of dreamscape for utopian as well as prac- 
tical reformers, some projecting their notions of an ideal community 
on the curriculum and extracurriculum, and others seeing the dive^ 
slty of undergraduate experience as an epitome of the American 
dream that education can change one’s life, at whatever age. These 
yearnings, so ingrained in a nation that believes deeply in a second 
(and often a third) chance for everyone, are never fulUled but end- 
lessly renewed. Colleges and universities have also been, like churches 
and sects, arenas for mobitizing poMcai and cultural movements. 
The boundaries between university and society have always been 
highly permeable in America, and just as currents of reform have 
spread from the campus outward, other movements, such as the 
nascent 'T-group or encounter movement described in Chapter 4, 
have penetrated academe with astonishing rapidity. 

Yet, this book will be read in the late 1970s about institutions we 
began to examine a decade ago, and whose faculties were themselves 
largely the product of that earlier period. What in the 1960s seemed 
to many idealists (both student and faoilty), as worth trying often 
appears a decade or so later to be fruitless if not destructive. Readers 
of our accounU of New College in Sarasota, Kresge College of the 
University of California at Santa Cruz, and the several colleges dealt 
with more briefly in chapters 9 and 10, should recall the context 
in which these institutions began and temper their hindsight with 
compassion. 

^\^li]e many of the faculty involved were, as just suggested, the 
young protegfs of the revolts of the 1960s, the leadership generally 
came from those who had been through some of the most traditional 
and classical educational Institutions in the English-speaking world. 
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For example, some of the leatiing Rformers at Santa Cnu were for- 
mer Oxford dons. The first provost of Cowell College, Page Smith, 
had been a noted, but in professional tenns not especially innovative, 
American historian at UCLA. The authors of this book are them- 
selves produets of traditional, part-classical education, much of which 
they found stifling, and they are well aware of the temptation, whether 
in education or child-rearing, to avoid the mistakes of one’s parents 
or teachers by reversing the field and making a new set of mistakes! 
Thus many leaden of the reformist academic vanguard have con- 
sidered that almost anything would be better than what they had 
themselves experienced as students and as young scholan. 

Indeed, in reflecting on these older reformers who wanted to pro- 
vide a better education for their students than they themselves had 
received, it occurs to us that thdr modesty betrayed them. They 
thought it possible that a tremendous industry like American educa- 
tion {and here we must include elementary and secondary schools as 
well as colleges and universities) could be changed by releasing con- 
straints and abolishing traditions wtuch had not, so they thought, been 
necessary in their own development and indeed bad been actively 
harmful. Fearing to think themselves superior, they assumed that 
hundreds of thousands of college teachers— and the number Involved 
is something like 400,000 — were probably not so different from 
themselves. This great educational army was assumed to be as tal- 
ented, as willing to work hard, and (despite or perhaps because of 
the pedantry to which they had been exposed) as well educated, 
as the elite vanguard. But the great mass of faculty were none of 
these things. Especially in the great expansion of the fifties and six- 
ties, people had come into the academic life with very little sense 
of vocation, but often with the expectation of a quite obvious step 
upward in the economic sj^tem, as well as in the sociocultural sys- 
tem— wi* no calling for either teaching or scholarship, or any great 
mterest in doing more than keeping their jobs. To have seen this 
clewly would have required from the reformers or originators an 
outlook toward human affairs which they themselves would have 
rejected as “elitist” and hence, in effect, as both un-American and 
immoral. 


Un-^encan or not, there have been, in fact, reformers (more in 
the publiMchool sectors than in the colleges, though some also in 
the latter) who have taken the other teck and who, in a phrase not 
heard much at present, sought and still seek to develop “teacher- 
pr^f curricula. ’ Contemptuously considering all teachers as beyond 
programed instruction, or 
through the mass media, to reach students with materials, so to speak. 
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untouched by teachers* hands. Much of the post-Sputnik science- 
education effort, led by such v^onaries as Jcrrold Zacharias, was 
of just this sort, and now again today, in the experiments with pack- 
aged modules, the so-called Keller Plan, and other devices, colleges 
are also bepnning to move in this direction, cither by bypassing the 
teacher completely, or by allowing him or her to remain available to 
those students who need help that the self-contained learning pack- 
ages do not provide. While the founding innovators dealt with in 
this book have sometimes suffered from egalitarian sentimentality, 
the innovators who have sought to dispense with schools entirely or 
to diminish the mediating role of the teacher, seem to be afflicted 
^nth a cynical contempt, an unwillingness to see that even people 
who enter teaching mainly to make a living are not always beyond 
redemption, and that incremental changes might be made to improve 
their work. 

Perhaps both groups do share one common faiUng, again charac- 
teristically American: namely, to overestimate what education itself 
can do. Their hope was either to change the general culture (as the 
activist radicals sought to do), or. a bit more modestly, to produce 
a sew generation of self-motivated, deeply interested students, not 
only in the selective colleges but also in the exploding institutions of 
near-univcrtal higher education, which came Into being with the 
boom of the 1960s. Such faith in education as a panacea, of course, 
goes back long before that. 

Some historians and sociologists writing today, both in the United 
States and in Europe, see education as anything but a panacea. 
Rather, it appears to be an effort to reproduce the status quo, al- 
most a capitalist plot to provide the masses with false consciousness, 
consumer wants (including higher education), and the docility needed 
to sustain the organizations and faaories of a hierarchical society. 
This is the view of such non-Arocrican critics as Alain Touraine, and 
of an ever-larger group of critics in this country as well. People hold- 
ing such a view are functionalist in spite of themselves — they would 
reject the label of functional sociology with vehemence; but what 
these critics lack is a sense of the degree of muddle in the world, the 
confusion of purposes, the slippage of turn. They themselves are to 
a large degree the radical and quite undocile products of the educa- 
tion they attack. We will have occasion, in chapter 9 especially, to 
notice instances where the very effort to reduce inequality or to com- 
pensate for the previous deprivation of many black students, for ex- 
ample, has paradoxically reinforced the extant inequalities. Such a 
result was anything but purposeful; the benign intentions miscarried 
for reasons dealt with at length in tius volume. 
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American higher education is In fact much too protean to be 
summed up in any neat formula. Any number of contradictory tren 
arc going on at the same lime. Given our methods, we were unable 
to sample all these trends, and our book therefore may mislead lh«c 
who do not undentand much about the majority of institutions, which 
have avoided both the sorts of extravagant claims often needed to 
get a major reform under way, and the disillusion apt to set in when 
high-flown attempts (ail. 

Yet we do not want our own sympathies to be misunderstood. 
American higher education tteeda mote inventiveness, more imagina- 
tion, more willingness to experiment and hence to fail, than is gen- 
erally present. It devours enormous resources — not only of money, 
but of people’s energies, including the income forgone by students 
and the time put in by them. Though it has proved almost impossible 
to measure the “productivity” of nonprofit institutions such as col- 
leges, we suspect that we can get better measures of “value added" 
through college to the capacities ot individuals, their sense of them- 
selves and the world they will Inhabit, their rational self-confidence 
—their own willingness to try something, and to endure frustration 
and failure. In pointing out where many experiments have gone awry, 
our aim is not to put a damper on experiments per se, but to urge 
that experiments have a sharper focus, with a longer purview of con- 
sequences and a more realistic sense of what is feasible. 

Yet in another mood Americans can become almost overrealistic, 
overpractical. The line between excessive pragmatism (which would 
inhibit any bold plan) and extravagant unreality (which can only lead 
to disaster) is hard to draw in advance. Room must be left for the 
“miraculous” (which often means recognition of the significance of a 
particular person), even at tbc cost, in some instances, of catastrophe. 
One should also have an invisible net under the high-wire act of bold 
experiments to salvage both students and faculty who would other- 
wise be traumatized. What reformers need, perhaps, is a board of 
observers made up of reasonably knowledgeable and sympathetic but 
skeptical outsiders to watch for and warn against the potential harm 
to individual human beings who might become the casualties of un- 
realistic aims. 

As self-appointed skeptical outsiders we have not always been 
warmly welcomed, but the exxasions when we have not have been 
few. What has been true, and a pleasure to acknowledge here, k that 
thb book is in a sense a collaboration with hundreds of teachers and 
students who have been helpful informants and critics (in some cases, 
nearly co-researchers!) thiou^ extensive conespondence over earlier 
drafts of this manuscript. For it has been central to our method to 
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share these portraits with those who have sat for them, as a way both 
of protecting against the possibility <rf injury and of getting closer to 
the truth. At times we found ourselves catapulted into roles that were 
not part of our research plan. There is a sense in which the ethnog- 
rapher is bound to become part of the community he is studying. As 
interested observers we sometimes became reluctant but always con- 
cerned participants — we should have known that we would inevitably 
be drawn into the dialogue itself. 

The authors began to work together In 1969, and fieldwork for 
this volume was initiated in 1970, with gtanU first from the Ford 
Foundation, and later from the Carnegie Corporation, and the Hazen 
and Lilly Foundations. A grant from the Fund for the Improvement 
of Post-Secondary Education partially supported work on chapter 5. 
As in any good collaboration, the ultimate product is a joint effort, 
and we have interacted at every stage, criticizing and soraeUmes re- 
vising each other’s work. But a division of labor was also essential. 
Gerald Grant conceived the typology of reform that provid« the ana- 
lytical structure for the book, and wrote the first draft of what has 
now been divided into the chapters on the telic and the popular re- 
forms. In their present form, however, these chapters are very much 
an outcome of full coauthorship. Grant also wrote the chapters on 
St. John’s, Kresge, the College for Human Services. Santa 
the concluding chapter on the future of undergraduate refort^ David 
Ri«man w.ot= Ite ctap.e., on Nn« College and ihe New toey col- 
leges, Ramapo and Stockton. The chapter on Santa Ctua was onp- 
ndly written with Indith D. Grant, who also assisted in 
Kresge, St. John's, and the College tor Human ScrvieB. H"lyn ^ 
Riesman participated in fieldwork at New College and at the New 
Jersey colleges which arc portrayed in Chapter 9. 

We owe n special debt to those who read large poitions ot 'he "lanu- 
script or who gave critical attention to the analytical trainework ophe 
book developed in Chapters 2 and 6, or to oui 
Chapter 10: Roberl Bimey. Peter Elboiv, Robert I. Granh Ttomas 
Green, Robert Hassenger, Richard Hawkins, Emdy Haynes Wendy 
R. Kohli, Edward Kotntondy. Marian Krionolski, Barry OConnelk 
Gerald Platt, Manfred Stanley. Martin Trow Laurence Veysey, and 
Kenneth Wilson. Stephen Graubard, the editor rf Dpdntoj was 
especially helpful with reference to what are now Oiapters 2 and 6. 
which originally appeared in condensed form in that journal. 

Many of the tutors and officers of St. John's College responded « 
length io earlier drafts of Chapter 3. incind.ng Eva Brann, Willmin 
A. Darkey, Harry Golding. Michael W. Ham, John KtelTer. Jacob 
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Klein, Robert A. Keidorf, J. Winfree Smilh, Robert L. Spaeth, Ralph 
Swentzell, Richard D. Weigle, John While, and Gerald F. ZoUars. 
Others who provided helpful responses were David L. Dresser, 
Thomas Ewens, Thomas Green, Robert Hutchins, Amy Apfel Kass. 
Clarence J. Kramer, Donald Mriklejohn, Robert E. Skeele, Davtd 
Tresemer. and Celia Morris of Change magazine, where an excerpted 
version was published. 

Earlier drafts of Chapter 4 were read by many at Kresge College 
and by the former chancellor of the University of California at Santa 
Cruz, Dean E. McHenry, and the vice-chancellor, Brewster Smith. 
Three students responded— David Goodwin, Don McCormick, and 
Alan Scrivener — as did a number of the faculty: Nancy Adler, May 
N. Diaz, Robert Edgar, William Everson, Robert Hlne, Michael 
Kahn, David Kliger, Gary Miles, and Marcia Millmann. Joseph 
Gusfield, Rosabetb Moss Kantcr, and Phihp Slater also provided 
helpful criticism. 

Audrey Cohen, the president of the College for Human Services, 
responded to each of our drafts of Chapter 5. Adele Brody, Barbara 
Buchanan, L4ura Fires Houston. Stephen Sunderland, and Martin 
Trow were also careful readers. 

Chapter 7, both in its earlier form as an article prepared for 
Change magaaoe, and as revised for this volume, benefited by the 
criticisms of Edith N. Anson, Furman C. Arthur, John H. Barcrotl, 
Marshall Barry, Margaret Bates, George F. Baughman, Roger R. 
Benedetti, Douglas Berggrcn, Ronald Bergwerk, Neal Berte, Arthur 
Ross Borden, Jr., Joan Bragpnton. Peter F. Buri, Victor Butterfield, 
Elizabeth Carney, Ronald Carson, Henry Chauncey, Arland F. Christ- 
Janer, Tom Qark, Paul B. Davis, Laszlo Deme, Benjamin DeMolt, 
Justus Doenecke, Dallas W. Dort, E. David Dykstra, David Ebert, 
Millie P. Ellis, John Elmendorf, Mary Elmendorf, Nell P. Eurich, 
Oarence Faust, James Feeney, Nancy Ferraro, John French, Law- 
rence Fuchs, David S. Corfein, Casey Green, Rodger W. Griffin, Jr., 
John Gustad, Gifford G. Hale, WllUam Hamilton, Eugenia Hanf- 
mann, Charles C. Harra, Edwin Harwood, Earl A. Helgeson, Wil- 
liam Herman, Jerome Himelhoch, Philip H. Hiss, Marion C. Hoppin. 
Wesley A. Hotchkiss, NVilUam Jelin, Kermii K. Johnson, Max Kap- 
lan, Mrs. William B. Kip, Robert H. Knox, Jr., Gilbert Kushner, 
Dorothy Lee, Kendall G. Lingle, M. J. Lunine, Michael Maccoby, 
John D. MacDonald, Cecil Mackey, Robert B. Mautz, George H. 
Mayer, Ray McClain, David McClelland, Charles McKay, Arthur 
McA. Miller, John Moriil!, James G. Moseley, Jr., Emily Mumford, 
Thomas H. Murray, Samuel R. Neel, Jr.. Jerrold Neugarten, Frank 
Newman, Carroll Newsome, Brian Norton, Robert J. Norwlne, A1- 
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Icn Parkman, Henry Patterson, David Pint, Roger Pippin, Roliin B. 
Posey, Daniel Rafi, Jack Rains, Pm Rains, Roger Renne, B. Gres- 
ham Riley, ^^a^shall Robinson, Natalie RoscU, R. Danforth Ross, 
Robert Rubin, Robin Schmidt, Hendrick Serric, David Smillie, Wil- 
liam K. Smith, Lee Daniel Snyder, James J. Taylor, Thomas R. Todd, 
Jr., David Tresemer, Susan Tresemer, Marcello Tnizzi, William W. 
Tuntbull, Arthur Vidteh, F. Champion Ward, Billie Wireman, E. T. 
York, Jr., David Young, Richard Zeekhauser, and Ricardo Zuniga. 

Our revisions of Chapter 8 benefited from convenatton with a for- 
mer student at Santa Cruz, Pat Cox, and with Ernest Lynton of the 
University of Massachusetts. Among the current and former faculty 
at Santa Cruz who read earlier drafts were Robert Rosier, Karl A. 
Lamb, Dean E. McHenry, Jacob B. Michaelsen, Page Smith, Byron 
Slookey, Laurence Veysey. Robert Wertin, Sheldon Wolin, and C. L. 
Barber. 

We are grateful to readers of the many drafts (nine in all) of 
Chapter 9: Flavia Alaya. Ralph J. Bean. Norman Bimbaum, Henry 
BischoS, Richard E. Bjork, Edward Booher, Henry S. Browne, John 
Robert Cassidy, Richard Cbait, Henry Cbauncey, William T. Daly, 
Emilia Doyaga, Paul H. Elovttz, Seymour J. Fader, Mary Fairbanks, 
Andrew Ford, Nathan Glazer, Pat Hecht, Robert E. Helsabeck, 
Harold Hodgkinson, Roger N. Johnson, Roger O. Johnson, Herman 
S. Kaufman, Allen Lacey, David Lester, Howard B. London, W. C. 
Lubenow, Ronald Marlowe, Elizabeth R. Marsh, William E. Mur- 
nion, Philip Nanzetta, Anthony Padovano, George T. Potter, How- 
ard B. Radest, Bruce Robertson, Mark Sanford, YoJe Sills, Andrea 
Simon, Ernest Simon, A. E. Tarallo, Woodward G. Thrombley, 
Wesley Tilley, Joseph Walsh, Frederick Waring, Jay H. Wholley, 
James W. Wickenden, and (loo late for insertion in proper alpha- 
betical order) Gordon K. Davies. 

Finally, we owe deep thanks to Martha Fuller, who prepared both 
the Bibliography and the Index, and to Ruth Ford, Lynn McKay. 
Ella Rutledge, and Anne C. Woodlen, who typed endless drafts of 
the manuscript with extraordinary charity toward two authors who 
had many second thoughts. 
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The Telic Reforms 


We iai|ht have begun our study of contemporary reform movemenu 
in a more philosophical way, ioqui^g first of all into what educa* 
tion might be, and then divi^ng it into its formal and informal parts, 
and higher and lower divisions. Broadly speaking, we know that both 
the family and the state have a rote in education. We are also aware 
that much ‘'higher education” takes place in settings other than tradi- 
tional college campuses— in public libraries, over television, In ancil- 
lary programs of large corporations, through the military, and through 
many other channels of civic and cultural life. Refonns in these set- 
tings are undoubtedly important, too. But we began with the more 
restricted s^ew of higher education as formally constituted, degree- 
granting institutions that play a role in the socialkalion and educa- 
tion of nearly half of all American youth at the poslsecondary level. 

Thus we restricted the scope of our inquiry to “merely” 3,000 
formally constituted institutions of higher education and focused 
most of our efforts on what the experimenters themselves claimed to 
be reforms. Through a variety of methods, we began to investigate 
these claims and to attempt to understand the intentions of the re- 
formers. Some of the reforms have a large resonance, representing 
attempts not only to change the onivenity but to set forth new ideals. 

We call these leiic reforms, reforms poinliog toward a differem con- 
ceptlon of the ends of undergraduate education, to distinguish them 
from the more popular reforms of the last decade which have brought 
about a general loosening of the curriculum. The telic reforms ap- 
proach the status of social movements or generic protests against 
contempxjrary American life. Of course, to some degree, the telic 
movements are in conflict with each other as well as in conflict with ts 
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prevailing sodetal I’alnes. It was John Dev,*cy who said it was the 
bn^ess ol an intelligent theory to “ascertain the causes for the con- 
flicts that exist and then, instead of taking one side or the other, to 
indicate a plan of operadons proceeding from a level deeper and 
more inclusive than as represented by the practices and ideas of the 
contending parties.” Here he has essentially stated our aim, although 
we have not constructed anything grand enough to be called either 
a sociolo^cal or an educational theory. Rather, in the more usual 
vay of inductirely oriented social sdeittists, we have looked at some 
cases, compared them, and arranged them in the typology of reform 
mosTments to be found in Appendix 1. In this chapter, we explain 
that typology and attempt to place the telic reform movements in 
historical penpcclive. 

In Chapter 6, we discuss the popular reforms as partially a re- 
sponse to the meritocratic discontents that came to characterize stu- 
dent hfc in the most selecdre colleges and universities. By the e^Iy 
19605, the expansion of the American system of higher education 
had led to fiette competition for the admission to elite colleges and 
greatly intensified academic pressures for undergraduates who, once 
admitted, continued to compete for choice graduate-school oppor- 
tunities. Students sought relief in a wide range of popular refcnns 
that gave them a considerably greater degree of autonomy and re- 
sulted in dramatic changes in their relationships with tcachcR. Stu- 
dents were freer than before to pick and chcxise their way through 
the curriculum and to more at their own pace wthont penalty. The 
most popular of these reforms — student-designed majors, free-choice 
curricula, the abolition of fixed reqaireraents— -sought not to estab- 
Esh new institutional aims, but to slow the pace and expand the 
avenues of approach.* While these reforms began in the elite aca- 
demic insrituliccs, they spread to other colleges and unh’crsities. 
They were adopted in part out of misconceh'ed notions that they 
would senre to quench campus revolts as well as out of genuinely 
educational motives on the part of a new generation of faculty who 
wished to change the processes of education in significant ways. The 
popular reforms modified the means of education within the con- 
straints of the exisfing goals of the research-oriented univxrsity. 
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The telle refonns, on the other hand, embody a significantly differ- 
ent conception o! the goals ot nndetgradoatc education.. To some de- 
gree, they represent an attack on the hegemony of the giant researen- 
oriented multiversities and their satellite univeisity colleges. In one 
sense, these telic reforms could be thought of as eonntetrevolution- 
ary, that is, as counter to the rise of the reseatch-onented 
that Christopher Jeneks and David RIesman desenbed in The Aca- 
dimlc Revoliilion.i By "revolution," Jeneks and Riesman meant the 
crescent hegemony of the academic prolessioiB over 
llnential parties; trustees and legislatoB, 
religious denominations. That book, like ot cts o i g , 
that the research universities were producing the 
giate institutions and took lot granted the may m 
Long the colleges led them to imitate 

But because of their resentment and later ‘'“f"'”" ^ir ” 
of the academic vanguatd, many faculty ''t"!lS.'e„ce 

auspices have shown resistance to the model, “X"'; 

as well as lack of resources limited the momentum with which i 
could be imitated. Until the 1920s, the 

wa, diffused by this imitative P««' enS 
Its English, Scottish and German “Jsti”) ”” "!X'”'J|Sn 
at the^enter no, ' X2m“5.“c«ab^Jh cX^^^ 

"f moSeirrhighet' ed“ad^ other than those amiiated with da- 
"°S,rin™hl Ss 'wo ot the telic movemeots-in our OTOlo^ 

the\eoc,as.eala„dtheaes,he^^^ 

rndTuVosc^hmTe" “ffcrS U if not hostile to, the goals of 
the regnant research universities. 

. *i._, «vrrc»>nsiitaied a eoatr»sting model. 

•It is arguable whether Catholic ge^ moved toward secularism, 
and in fact by 1960 thw among the lesser Catholic 

Vatican II served to imdetway. leading to the creation of a 

colleges to the processes. tacreastagly laicized, drawing students 

system often only ecoteclive social environment for their off- 

from families who still wanted ^ ^ curriculum grounded in 

spring but who wem ‘°rfLndard apoJogeiics. Most colleges fouiided by 
Scholastic philosophy and «” *' denominational Ues, although 

Protestants have long since gi .*Wundaoientalist sects committed to biblical 
there are still a few ^ lUe Protestant Fundamentalism m 

literalism and ant'-modernist p«ty^ 

general, they continue to show vit^ as 
denominations are losing Iheir hold. 
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One could have developed such a typology in abstraction, working 
out other possible or desirable ideal types. Our scheme docs not seek 
to be exhaustive in this way but grows out of anal>’sis and fieldwork 
at a wide range of institutions. We proceeded inductively, with t c 
general aim of writing ethnographies or “natural histories” of a range 
of experiments. We did not write these accounts to fit an a pnon 
scheme; rather the typology emerged as we came to understand the 
intentions of the founders of these experiments. 

Although the institutions illustrating the ideal types are small, the 
chains of influence represented by these movements may be quite 
large. For example, from the Committee on the Liberal Arts at Chi* 
cago and the neoclassical experiment at St. John's that grew from it, 
one could trace direct influences to at least a score of colleges. The 
indirect influences have of course been even greater as vicarious 
news of these experiments has spread through alumni networks and 
through articles and books such as our own. (Americans — including 
many academics— who are tone deaf to philosophical discussions 
about education— will often attend to an account by someone who 
has been there, even if only as an occasional visitor.) In the last 
decade, when any sizable group of faculty has assembled to discuss 
fundamental curriculum reforms, the debate is likely to become ori- 
ented — consciously or unconsciously — toward the directional compass 
represented by the telic reforms. It even seems probable that a survey 
instrument could be developed, based upon this typology, that would 
show that most faculty would be oriented in their purposes, norms, 
and core values to one of the types of our scheme, despite their fre- 
quent confusion and ambivalence. 

Essentially, the typology contrasts different modeb of undergrad- 
uate education, which can be translated into ideas about the purposes 
of such an experience, the values it should embody, and the forms of 
authority on which it ultimately rests. Each offers a distinctive vision 
of an educating community. Specific motives are associated with 
choosing one form or another, and these are accompanied by dis- 
tinctive processes of education consonant with the ends desired. 
Students whose primary motivation is to be certified, licensed, and 
employed, for example, will not stay long at St. John’s, where such 
aims not only have a low priority but are seen as vulgar. 


St. John’s College is the ideal-tyincal example of what we call the 
neoclassical college since it has sought to restore the classical cur- 
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riculum with new intensity and purity. Uke the other 

exptriments, il was basically dominated by a moral 

visL of humaa unity, of the food life in “ '• ‘ ^ 

Plato's Soemtic dialogue,, the mode of 
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progressing ttough the 100-odd Great 
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tion.* For him, the trivium and quadrivium were part of an under- 
lying unity of knowledge: a monism to be attained by the Socratic 
dialogue. The end of knowledge was virtue: to know the good, and 
then, in fear and trembling, to live by it. The core values were a faith 
in the classical texts, the so-called Great Books, and a belief that «r- 
tue arose from submitting oneself to their tutelage and from grasping 
their continuing vitality and import. 

If the ideal of the multiversity lies in the scientific meth<^, in 
which the young teach the old by extending the frontiers of sdence, 
the ideal at St. John's is that the wisdom of the elders molds the 
young in a Socratic process. At Sl John's the scale of pay is fixed 
by one’s age; there are no professional ranks, and neither degrees 
nor teaching experiences elsewhere are taken into account. 

The movements of opposition caricature not only each other, but 
perhaps inevitably the dominant uruvenity styles as well. The neo- 
dassicals regarded and still regard the universities and the conven- 
tionally departmentalized colleges as vulgar and technocratic. They 
envisage the universities as sterile, exploiting knowledge for merely 
technical ends and preparing students not for the "calling” of life, 
but for superficial though profitable, vocationalism. They underesti- 
mated the diversity of what later came to be called the multiversity, 
and also its incremental inventiveness.* 

Students were invited to come to St. John’s College not for certi- 
fication or entry into a meritocratic elite, but in order to become 
more civilized, in order to join an aristocratic great chain of being, 
stretching back through the medieval university to Plato's Academy. 
The graduates of Sl. John’s College, an institution which in Scott 
Buchanan's words was designed to produce cultural misfits, are not 
rendered unemployable, but have in fact done well in law, teaching, 
business, and other fields. But though their St. John's virtues are not 
their undoing, St. John's is hardly the road toward “making it.” On 
the contrary, to think of college as a launching pad for one’s career 
would stamp one as unworthy of SL John's. 

It is almost impossible to think of an enterprise like St. John’s 
College existing under public auspices. For one thing, there is the 
cnidal question of scale. A large institution would be wholly anti- 
thetic^ to the ideal of a community of scholars. So far as we know, 
only in the Univenity of California system has anything like St. 
Johns College been given houseroom without being swamped. A 
rtort-Uved experiment was started at Berkeley by Professor Joseph 
Tussman, who, like Scott Buchanan, had come under the influence 
of Alexander Meiklcjohn and his 192(h experiment at the University 
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ot Wisconsin." A case could be made that Ihe Ctst college ot the 
Univcisity ol Calilomia at Santa Cna. Cowell College, which began 
in 1965, also embodied some aspects ot the St. John s model, J- 
though it soon abandoned whatever limited teqmiemems it had pos- 
sessed and lost much of its autonomy vis a vis the Boards ot Studies 
—that is, the academic departments.. . 

The neoclassical concept was obviously mote at home a smau 
setting. Rather than let its community grow beyond tour hundred 
students, St. John’s founded n second campus in Santa Fe, Ne 
Mexico, in 1964. St. Mary’s College of Cahtornia. con 

sctously patterned its curriculum on the St. Johns ™ . » 

imitator. Shimer College in Mt. Carroll, Illinois, a >”0" ““oo' “I 
Chicago now threatened with extinction, could f " 

kind ot analogue ot St. John’s with its neatly a 

It is striking to realise that alt the graduates ot St » ‘ ^ 
since it began probably number less than the en c g despite 

ot one olThe gteat state univetsUiea in any gtven “ 

Its small scale; St. John’s began a debate tn the 

the purposes of higher education that waiter Lioomann 

Dewey, Alexandef Meiklejohn. Sidney Hook, 

Jacques Maritaio, Matk Van Doren, nnd many othets, the cultural 
resonance continues to this day. . . , frac. 

St. John’s College resisted the nnivetsity .deal ns ‘"'"E “ ™ 
lured into specialties, too tainted by uaCT^ 

St. John’s had a great deal in commrin wr.h the bes 
men’s colleges— namely, the premium placed on the 
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enough and flexible enongh to get away 'tom trad uonalm^^^^^ 

canons as to what is appropriate m ^ q prepared peo- 

they followed the land-grant model. people who 

pie who wanted to teach home economics, they p P P 


•Syracuse Universiiy, which In 
professional school of art, was an 
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wauled to leach music or to enter “commercial' calhrigs m the fraphic 
arts as well as those who aspired to the fine arts. . 

But the creation of colleges whose ciain emphasis lay m the a - 
iheiic dimension was mirrored by the founding of a kind of secono 
generation of institutions des-oled to the education of women. Vassar, 
Bryn Mawr, Smith, and Mount Holyoke had establUhcd that women 
could equal men in cognitive fadlity. Kow Sciipps, and 'at". *0 ® 
lesser degree, Mills on the West Coast and Bennington and Simti 
Lawrence on the East Coast, took advanUge of the somewhat sh^ 
tered status of upper-class women to pve freer rein to acknowledged 
creativity in the arts. 

When David Riesman was a Harvard College undergraduate. Class 
of 1931, many of his closest friends were, or considered themselves, 
aesthetes. When Harvard was not merely muscular, they found it ex- 
cessively verbal. Bennington College in 1932, the year of its found- 
ing. struck him as a dramatic and appealing contrast to all that 
bad seemed donnish and pedestrian at Harvard College. Along with 
Sarah Lawence and Black Mountain, it embodied what we have 
here termed the aesthetic-expressive Ideal. That was not all there 
was to either Bennington or Sarah Lawrence, of course. Both, for 
example, gave emploj-menl to some of the Central European refugee 
scholars who were not aesthetes: for example, Erich Fromm and 
Peter Drucker, among others, had joined tic Bennington faculty. 
Still, for many of the Bennington students, creative expression lay 
at the core of the enterprise. 

In more recent decades, Bard College has also shared some of 
the aims of the colleges we term commnnal-expressive. Bard has in 
fact gone through several rcfoundings, including a ten-year period 
(1933-44) as an experimental coDcge under the auspices of Tcacheo 
College at Columbia. Throughout its history Bard has sought to re- 
ject competition and academic pressure, to remove status distinctions 
between students and faculty, and to seek that elusive goal of “com- 
munity” which often seems harder to obtain in small isolated anti- 
academic enclaves than In setting where faculty and students have 
extramural ties and emotional outlets that soften family quarrels. 
Black Mountain, particularly in its later days, under the poet-presi- 
dent Charles Olson, was dedicated to the development of creative 
expression. 

To be sure. Black Mountain did not want to be a “one-sided art- 
music school,” as the painter Joseph Albers put it, yet the college 
saw the academic disciplines as supplementing the arts, not the other 
way aronnd.* The motivation cjf students was to develop artistic tal- 
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ent; the end of the community was to foster creativity and to exper- 
ience beauty. The model was that of a bohemian artistic community; 
and (he process of education resembled a studio with its apprentice- 
ship style of mutual creation and criticism, whether it be fiction or 
sculpture. Black Mountain nurtured a culturtd movement that sup- 
ported and shaped the careers of John Cage, Merce Cunningham, 
Buckminster Fuller, Paul Goodmart, Robert Rauschenberg, Olson, 
and Albers. 

While St. John’s College manages to survive only through the dedi- 
cation of its tutors and the energy and magnanimity of its administra- 
tors and supporters, Black Mountain survives in an enormous cultural 
legacy, even though the college itself, after many rescues from sud- 
den death, perished in 1956. The Bauhaus, undone by Hitler, lives a 
flourishing life in America; it has influenced the Internationa) Style 
everywhere. Indeed, the native-born Americans among the Black 
Mountain recruits have helped turn the United States into a mecca 
for artists from all over the world. They form a major part of what 
Harold Rosenberg has termed “the tradition of the new.” 

Correspondingly, although not fully institutionalized in the major 
university centers,^ work is now being done in the genres illuminated 
by these artists; for example, at the Visual Arts Center at Harvard, 
at the music departments at Princeton or Columbia, and, for a long 
time now, in the workshops for writers at the University of Iowa. 
Of course, radicals fear such inclusion as “cooptation,” but It Is more 
properly seen as mutual infilcration, or, as Harold Lasswell put it in 
a marvelous term, “restriction through partial incorporation.” 

Although the arts did not flourish on American campuses before 
World War II. major gains were made in the 1960s. More than EO 
campuses, three-fourths of them public institutions (UCLA is the 
largest, awarding 232 fine-arts degrees in a recent year), now award 
degrees in art. Among the private institutions which have sizable 
pro^ams are Brigham Young, Wellesley, Boston University, and 
Northwestern, but no private institutions are among the first twenty 
in numbers graduated and, with the exception of Stanford, no elite 
private university awards more than twenty-five art degrees annually.* 
And as more students are trained in the arts, pressure is created for 
such programs to move downward as graduates seek jobs in the 
lower schools. In 1976, the U. S. Office of Education initiated a 
program to assimilate the arts into the regular public-school cur- 
riculum. The announcement claimed that it was the “first program 
supported by Congress for arts education as an integral part of the 
interdisciplinary teaching of academic subjects rather than an elec- 
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live course of extra-curricular actinty for children with artistic tal- 
ents or interests.”® Simultaneously, more money has been flowing 
into arts programs in public colleges and universities. 

Viewed from the perspective of the discipleship that characterized 
both Black Mountain and the early Bennington, the new palaces of 
the arts rising in some of the public universities would be seen as 
corrupting in their giantism. Those early pioneers in education in the 
arts might also view the Camepc Commission’s recent anointing of 
the arts as somewhat of a curse.* One consequence of the imitation 
by the broader academic culture is that the colleges founded to ^ve 
form to the aesthetic impulse have had perhaps an even harder time 
surviring than the other offbeat enterprises we are discussing here. 
For one thing, the polarization in terms of sex which relegated crea- 
tive expression to the female domain has greatly moderated; with 
men encouraged to develop what would once have been thought 
“feminine” aspects of themselves, colleges specializing in aesthetic 
expressivity for womert have had to re^nsider their mandate. Ben- 
nington and Sarah Lawrence, along with most women’s colleges, 
have gone coed; so has Immaculate Heart CoUege, where recently 
there has been a great emphasis oo the arts; Scripps has not bad to 
join the near-panic rush toward coeducation because it b pan of the 
Oaremoni group. Correspondingly, Bennington'^' and Sarah Law- 
rence, which have never been exclusively devoted to the arts, have 
lost their place in the vanguard, while, as we have noted, Black 
Mountain closed its doors in the injd-1950s. Of the four iclic re- 
forms, the aesthetic-expressive has been given short shrift in this 
volume. We do not devote a chapter to Black Mountain as we have 
to other illustradons of our t>7>ology, but refer the reader to Marlin 
Duberman’s brilliant chronicle of the life and death of that incredible 
experiment.” 


m 


In the nineteenth century, America was seen as the Proimsed Land 
by millions of natives and immigrants; but for myriads of small 
groups, the Covenant had long since been broken and the sense of 


for ifte comsusiioa, Ort Kerr **id liiat in the /otore tl>e 
baUnaed cimrut” will need lo add the creative art* to its endeavors as a fifth 
«reain ia addition to the professioRi. ibe humanities, the leiences. and the 
sooal sciences, *The Cameji* Comimssion Looks at the Am," Camesie Cotn- 
BissKsa, J973._ Kerr aiso noted that the comminioo survey showed that sto- 
dents said iheir camfsjses did not ptovide luflicient opportunities for anisiic 
exprenion. 
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mission that can be found in John \S^nlhrop's "errand into the wil- 
derness" had long since been betrayed. As higher education spread, 
and as the spccificalty religious impulse waned, it is understandable 
that a few institutions of higher education began to sec themselves 
as the principal capression of the values of community, even though 
they also operated ns peripheral members of a sjstcm valuing com- 
petition and cognitive rationality. Community was one theme at Dlach 
Mountain College, along with the emphasis on the arts; and like other 
utopian communities, Black hfountain suffered a series of schisms in 
its search for wholeness. Schisms, in fact, seem to be part of the 
"natural history" of communal-expressive ventures. Such institutions 
generally begin with a charismatic leader who is often not good at 
balancing cither books or interests and is subsequently expelled.* 
The full flowering of the communal-expressive movement in the 
several colleges that h.tve been dominated by it occurred only with 
the growing influence of humanistic psjxhology. Much of the litera- 
ture of humanistic psychotog)', including the journal of that name, 
focuses less on e.rpressing its own particular ethos, than on dilTcr- 
cntlating itself from such major currents in psychology as behavior- 
ism and traditional Freudian psychoanalysis. Its view of man tends 
to be Rousseauistic. Carl Rogers, Abraham Maslow, and a more dis- 
tant and more intellectual mentor. Norman O. Drown, provided the 
movement with an ideology about the importance of the affective life: 
“Where ego «-3S, there shall id be.“ The techniques used in these 
new ventures arc often those of the T-group, the encounter group.’* 
The encounter movement is prominently linked to techniques de- 
veloped in the National Training Labs in the J950s and 1960s to 
help teachers, ministen, businessmen, and civil-rights workers be- 
come more sensitive to the feelings of others and more attuned to 
the factors affecting sotial interaction. Though Maslow and Rogers 
have had perhaps the widest influence on the growth of what we 
have called the communal-expressive movement in higher education, 
there ate less obvious connections to the work of Kurt Lewin, Jacob 
Moreno, Elton Mayo, Douglas McGregor, and others concerned with 
creating environments supportive of human growth and change. 

Paradoxically, the college that perhaps went furthest in grounding 
itself In these techniques, Johnston College, was founded in 1969 as 


•Anyone who. like the authors of tbii enay, hai met a number of these 
founding f.-Uhers is impressed on the one hand by their seemingty innocent 
plausibility, and on (he other hand ty the repeated gallibiUiy of their devotees, 
including not only supposedly shrewd bankm and other donors but also fac- 
ulty members and students of higher hitellecnut caliber than the evangelical 
leaden they follow. 
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an experimental college of the University of Redlands. The college 
departed from its parent institution wth an evangelical fervor that 
would have been less at odds with the Baptist traditions of the early 
Redlands. Johnston College opened with a two-week retreat in the 
woods, In which faculty, students, and staff formed themselves into 
moderately intrusive encounter groups called Grok Groups in order 
to share their hopes and aims for the incipient college. The faculty 
included not only T-group leaders, but also observers of process, 
whose function it was to report on the affective life of all the con- 
stituencies of the college. Many were Rogerians, some of whom 
brought to their new secular religion the zeal of converts from earlier 
constraint. The founding chancellor of Johnston College, Pressley 
McCoy, had been associated with Protestant colleges and is a man 
of strongly evangelical bent. Indeed, a number of the oripnal faculty 
of Johnston College had at some previous point cither been in a 
seminary or had entered the priesthood or the ministry. Our im- 
prnsion is that many of the more experimental colleges, public and 
private, founded in recent years have been influenced by ex-priests 
and ex-ministers. Most of them, to be sure, are properly equipped 
with Ph.D.s, but for them affective education represents something 
like a return of the repressed or discarded religious impube. In their 
0^ quests for identity, they tend to emphasize the negative identity 
of the new colleges as being at war with the overwhelming intellec- 
tuality and departmentalized rationalism of what they term the aca- 
demic mainstream.* 

^ the war of negative identities against prevalent patterns at the 
University of Redlands, Johnston College lost the battle with its parent 
institution. Chancellor McCoy was ousted, and the struggling enter- 
prise barely escaped termination. Now, five years later, the encounter- 
^oup emphasis is still present, but muted; it b no longer the sacred 
thread that binds the college together. Rather, Johnston College has 
rome to resemble other new private colleges such as New College in 
Sarasota or Hampshire College in adopting the contract system which 


descri^, 2“'" identity. Allen Whwlis 

« a psychoanalyst, as a refugee from a de- 
family; then he illustrates poign- 
tm faded to satisfy the ta^Ues 
in The Ouen tnr Vocational Hazards of Psychoanalysis." 

^e« Yoit; Nonon, 1958). Among some of the 

Richard Aloert- formerly “hard" psychologists as 

man O Brown’ anH > former and still practicing classicist Nor- 

now regarded as restrietmgT^—.^??*”^ “ themselves 
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allows students and faculty to negotiate what must be done to thieve 
a terminal degree, and to identify the way stations en route. There js 
still talk of community, of course, but it is no longer either euphoric 
or inflamed. . , 

Some of the spirit that animated Johnston College at its founding 
was also present at the birth of Evergreen State College several yean 
later, but it is considerably attenuated now. However, the commune- 
expressive impulse was widespread, even though it was often short- 
lived and seldom established as the dominant metaphor of an enUre 
institution. Seeds of the so-called human potential movement found 
life at the College Within at Tufts University, the Inner College ot 
the University of Connecticut, at an Esalen-hke Center at the Uni- 
versity of Oregon, Bensalem College at 
variety of “living-learning" experiments from Old West ry o 
State. Rochdale College, though not actually a 
tution, was set up in an apartment house near Toronto i y 
where resident members were required to conuibute 
their own teachers and administrators. The College o , 

in Washington, D. C.. advertised itself as a center 
bodily awareness exercises, and Gestalt therapy that 
for emotional involvement and support, an opportum y 
feelings, perceptions, insights, love and concern. ,„Autnr,!,\ 

A, the T.^oup o! encounter style 
cterooms in the late 1960s, the seminar table P'S®" *“ '"‘.“S! 
the family dinner table." ABectWe relations came to 
Icctnal competiUon, although students as well as Iheit ™ 

often ambivalent about awarding academic cre^t or 
dons. The purest realization o[ the ' at 

we have encountered is the subject of Ch»P'''f;Krcs^ College at 
the University of California at Santa Ctuz, whic which 

Kresge appealed to students as "a living learning CO 
concLs itself with the human as well a, the i"!'”'"”' 
members"; the catalogue statement continues. ne ourselves 

metaphor was the organic image, hast year we 
as an infant college, struggling to survive and grow '■f ''"" “ 

college should he ... Our eventual obfetive ,s 
fled system where each species is dependent upon c 'T -oj,{jx{ 
weltaJe. and where all of us together rnahe an integrated context 
Which nourishes and sustains nfe."” . , 

In its charter year. Kresge College declared * aim was to 
“explore educational innovation through a human °"”PP'“X 
. . I^The excitement and creativity of a learning 
result of open, direct and explicit relauonships. 
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facilitated by organization into Ida groups composed of a faculty 
member and fifteen or so students who lived near one another, which 
would meet as a seminar o&boot of a college-wide course, and 
would often function as an encounter group. Although students at- 
tend classes in other boards and colleges at Santa Cruz as well, the 
kin groups minimize the distinctions of rank and erase any boundary 
between the curriculum and the life of the residence halts within 
Kresgc. 

While the rest of Santa Cruz often views Kresgc as a tribal fanuly, 
it is recognized that there are factions within. Thus, Kresgc has faced 
more slowly the problem of belief that came to an early head at 
Johnston and the other experiments: the difficulty of eliciting con- 
sent from later generations who did not participate in the encounters 
of the founding cadre and did not share Its drama or charisma. By 
1976, what had once been a college-wide experiment now retreated 
as the “Corner of the CoHege." By resisting diffusion, the founders, 
who bad been strengthened by the arrival of Philip Slater and Eliott 
Aronson, hoped to maintain the intensity of the original experiment 
on a smaller scale. 

At the deepest level, the comtDonai-expressive movement as illus- 
trated by Johnston or by Kresgc shows Its religious side by a beUef 
in mystical oneness: the desire b to experience unity and to find 
mutual growth in the support of a group, through openness to others. 
(And to the Jtmgians among the founders of Kresge, as with Brother 
Antoiunus, now blcized and writing poetry as William Everson, 
openness to introspective processes, to one's own subconscious, b a 
crucial aspect of the Kresgc experiment insofar as it enables students 
to discover their calling by discovering their archetype) . Because the 
aspirations of the covenant arc so exalted, the disappointment and 
disillusion when it breaks down — the company tnms out not 
to be composed of sunts— can rrm Witer and deep. Mutual openness 
can lead to exploitation and to what the political scicnUsl, Jo Free- 
man, wnting about women's groups, terms “the tyranny of structure- 
lessness.”’* 

While it would be all too easy to parody its saccharine excesses, 
Kresgc strikes us as an experiment of integriQ' that deserves the 
careful attention of those who would hope that a better balance can 
be struck between feeling and intellect,* and who believe that we 
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have a great deal to learn about how to be more cooperative without 
sacrificing essential human divenity. 


IV 

If the communal-expressive colleges have identified principally with 
the counterculture, the colleges dominated by political artivism in 
the 1960s have been at odds with the counterculture’s softness, its 
emphasis on consensus. They sought change in the society, less con- 
sciously in themselves. In the early days of SDS, the two currents 
were fused, and often confused; members sought expressive comrade- 
ship as well as specific political mobilization and change.** 

Even now, with the receding wave of protest, departments at many 
universities, eminent and nonelite alike, are dominated by faculty 
who were “radicalized” in the 1960s, often, of course, with leader- 
ship from the few charismatic elders. As Carnegie Commission sur- 
veys of faculty attitudes show, there are dramatic differences among 
fields, with sociology at one extreme and engineering or veterinary 
medicine at another. But if one asics not about enclaves rvithin major 
institutions, but rather about colleges founded by or dominated by 
BCtivisf-rad/caJs, then the list is short indeed. 

Before World War I, in the absence of a strong socialist move- 
ment, no colleges devoted to working-class or socialist ideals were 
founded; rather, the YMCA and Catholic and Protestant groups 
founded a few colleges in the major cities to help give working-class 
children a start in life according to the traditional American belief 
in equality of opportunity. The Wobblies started no colleges. Indeed, 
in the area of the Northwest where the Wobblies have been some- 
thing of a presence, Reed College began in 1911 aspehaps the purest 
expression of the university college idea! with no concessions what- 
ever to the gentlemanly collegiate, the evangelical Christian, or the 
explicitly vocational. 

In the period after World War I, several labor schools emerged, 
such as Brookwood, the Highlander Folk School, Commonwealth, 
and, as an urban radical institution, the Rand School of Social Sci- 
ence.** These schools sou^t to prepare union leaders rather than 
those who were likely to get out of the wrfcing-class through upward 
mobility. With the Rand School of Social Science, as in some mea- 
sure with the New School for Social Research, the aim was more 
intellectual and less activist; for the faculty, these were scholarly 
institutions not intended to provide a fortress for direct political 
activism. In a way, Brookwood and Commonwealth were for the 
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labor movement what Berea was intended to be for Appalachian 
places which would help students from a deprived part of the society 
return to it with more training and a strong sense of mission. 

The 1920s saw the founding of the college which was to become 
in the 1960s the most visible and highly charged base for political 
activism of any college in America. Antioch College (as It was later 
reconstituted by Arthur Morgan) represents an ideal-typical instance 
of the activist-radical college. Its commitment to extramural action 
began in the 1920s with its focus on the coop program by which 
Antioch students spent alternate terms on and oil campus in work 
programs. These programs were not, as were those designed for non- 
afBuenl students at Northeastern or Cincinnati, designed to help 
them finance their education; in tael, their education at parental ex- 
pense was in effect prolonged in order to help immerse them more 
fully in the dilemmas and contradictions of American life. Although 
the work program even to this day has not been fully integrated into 
the Antioch curriculum, the ideology of the program under the aegis 
of Arthur Morgan reflected an attempt to get away from bookbhness. 
to provide mentors for students other than scholarly faculty, for 
whom, in fact, Arthur Morgan had an almost philistine lack of 
respect.” 

Antioch was neither founded by radicals originally, nor was it in 
fact refounded by them during the era of Arthur Morgan. But it has 
been committed to social, political, and curricular change since that 
refouncUng, and io the 1960s it experienced with particular intensity 
the commitment of a large part of its faculty and student body to 
using the college for the political ends of the far left. Antioch ct- 
panded early, as a few other colleges did, to serve minority groups 
and had a small cadre committed to expressive-communitarian ideals 
that were now avowedly political. The college was never wholly 
••radicalized,” but the largest single unit on the campus, although not 
formally a department, came to be the Marxist-oriented Institute for 
the Solution of Social Problems. Some departments became collec- 
tives in which student voting power outweighed that of the facult)', 
carrying further the pattern of community self-government that had 
prevailed at Antioch in an earlier day. The president, James Dixon, 
a physician who had founded with Marcus Raskin and Dick Gregory 
the short-lived New Party in the 1960s, encouraged these develop- 
ments, often, it would appear, ^tttg students ss leverage against a 
minority of more traditional faculty. Antioch's elaboration of an 
extensive network of more than a score of field centers around the 
rountry was seen by some as a financial drain on the home campus, 
further exacerbating confrontation tactics. One student vented his 
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frustration at Antioch’s brand of politics; “You can get anything you 
want on ibis campus if you plac^ a rock through a pane of glass.”** 

At Goddard College there have been political battles less violent 
and visible than those at Antioch. The politics there has been more 
intramural, with fewer links to the national and international agenda 
of radicalism. And at Staten Island Community College, some fac- 
ulty saw (heir mission as that of raising the consciousness of working- 
class students. But neither of these institutions became quite so polar- 
ized and polemical as Antioch; for comparisons, one would have to 
go to Tokyo or the Free University of West Berlin. 

As the more civilized liberal-left consensus at Antioch eroded 
under radical pressures in the 1960s, everything came to be decided 
by votes, pressure tactics, strikes, and sit-ins. Violence reached a 
peak in the 1972-73 academic year. The campus was tom by a 
series of strikes (by cafeteria workers, minority students, radicals, 
fired faculty, and others) that went on for months. The grass grew 
knee-high ori campus lawns; buildinp were trashed; crime rates rose 
alarmingly. By June 1975, President James Dixon had been out- 
maneuvered by the College Coundl and was dismissed as president. 
Enrollment fell drastically after years of turmoil; one-fourth of the 
Yellow Springs faculty were given dismissal notices in one year. 

William Birenbaum, who as president of the Staten Island Com- 
munity College had launched programs for blacks, former drug ad- 
dicts, veterans, and “community scholars’* (chosen by a community 
group empowered to admit anyone deemed worthy, regardless of 
previous level of education), succeeded Dixon in 1976. In another 
of the fascinating connections we keep discovering among the telle 
reformers, Birenbaum had been inHuenced by Robert Hutchins during 
his student days at the University of Chicago (even though as head 
of the Hyde Park-Kenwood Community Council, Birenbaum later 
fought Hutchins over the university’s seeming lack of concern for the 
black residents on its border).** After Chicago, Birenbaum went to 
Wayne State and the New School for Social Research, and eventually 
worked with the late Senator Robert Kennedy to found a new college 
in the Dedford-Stuyvesant ghetto. These commitments made him a 
natural choice for the modem Antioch, although even Birenbaum's 
fonnldable energies may be exhausted in attempting to coordinate 
Antioch’s disillusioned yet still evolving network. 

fn fact, Antioch's complex metamorphoses have outrun our own 
ability to keep pace. Although we bad prepared a chapter on Antioch 
for this volume, we later decided that the College for Human Services 
would be In some wa}'s a better illustration of the activist-radical 
model. CHS, as nearly everyone refers to it, was founded on the 
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lower West Side of New York in 1965 by an extraordinary woman, 
Audrey Cohen. The college grew from earlier efforts to find para- 
professional jobs for black women on welfare. Known then as the 
Women’s Talent Corps, the college was unaccredited and offered no 
degrees. Now it seeks to award a master's degree in the human serv- 
ices to students still drawn mainly from the welfare rolls but also 
including recent Polish imnugrants in addition to black and Spanish- 
speaking minorities. Graduates arc urged to take up roles as change 
agents — not just to enter the helping professions but to transform 
lAem. They are to become efient advocates skrffed af breaking down 
bufcauciaiic resistance to “humane and caring” service. Students 
spend only two days a week at the college, with the other three 
devoted to internships in a wide variety of service agencies, from 
schools to nental-h^th clinics. Faculty art as advocates, too, seek- 
ing improved pay and responsibJlity for students as they mate prog- 
ress in class and cm the job. The corrieuluin has gone far in recent 
years in the direction of so-called competence-based reforms, requir- 
ing students to demonstrate, in a series of “constnictive actions,’' 
that they can perform as agents of change and improved service. 

As at Antioch, students sometimes find it more tempting to try to 
change the college than the world outside, and the College for Human 
Services suffered a serio of strikes in the early 1970s. But, perhaps 
because neither student not faculty rebels had any tenure at CHS, 
and because Audrey Cohen did not hesitate to show some the door, 
the experiment not only survived but pew stronger. The curriculum, 
under devtlopmenl (or more than a decade, demands a dedication 
approaching sainthood from its siudents. But it is also one of the 
most ingenious we have seen in tenni of engaging students in a care- 
fully articulated scries of practical challenges. 
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European Socialism, although more proximately, the labor-education 
movement and the civil-rights movement were important influences. 


V 

Our typology emphasizes the differences among the telic reforms. 
But the commonalities are aJso striking. Each of these experiments 
has a sense of mission. We suspect that many faculty who are at- 
tracted to them arc not only dissatisfied with competitive life in the 
multiversity but yearn for a sense of identity and esprit. They want 
to join an institution that is capable of evoking the deep loyalties of 
the whole self and of engendering all-out efforts. They want to be- 
lieve.* A visitor is immediately aware of the basic choices partici- 
pants have exercised. Bridges have been cut; commitments have 
been made, and ideals are continually tested, including those of the 
visitor. 

A Spirit of vocation and intensity about teaching permeates these 
communities, partly as a result of the jettisoning of research and 
publication norms, but also from the growth of a new sense of 
mission. Of course, new ideals may fade for individuals if not insti* 
tutions, and faculty who have sactificed much in their own convert 
sion often hide even from themselves the hurt they feel when their 
offerings are rejected by the intended acolytes. Yet there is some 
protection against such wounds since the expertise of the teacher is 
deemphasized. In all these radical experiments, teachers and students 
are seen as colearners: at St. John's students and tutors puzzle out 
the great texts together and at Black Mountain they joined others 
in creating paintings and poems. The egalitarian spirit** does not 
deny to teachers all authority, although the grounds of that authority 
do not lie in disdplinary expertise in the way that they do in the 
university colleges. 

Nor is self-governance in itself necessarily egalitarian — certainly 
not at Sc. John’s, where a small oligarchy on the Instruction Com- 


*In a review of Duberman's Black HouHlain, in the llaryarJ Educational 
Review, 43. no, 2 (May 1973), Laurence Veysey beautifully captures that 

spirit: '‘hfany of us yearn in some pari of bur minds for a college selling 
utterly free from burcaucralic harassment, a place where nothing distracts 
iron) mutual Iraroing and creation. The dream merges with that of community 
—an educational environment to be sore, but one where life and the classroom 
merge into each other, and where statin dissolves in genuine human relation- 
ships" (p. 253). Veysey bimsetf left the University of Wisconsin to teach at 
Santa Cruz. 
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mittee rules, nor at Kresge, where in the early years most important 
decisions were made by a few charismatic figures even while the 
community sought the ideal of participatory democracy. What does 
mark these colleges ofi from most modern universities is the devo- 
tion to community. Bonds of community are nourished by reinforcing 
participation in the full round of life, whether at the Friday night 
lecture at St. John’s or the kin-group meeting at Kresge. At three of 
these instituUons, there arc no departments to compete for students. 
The important jud^enls have to do with whether students measure 
up to the ideais of the college, not whether they perform well accord- 
ing to the traditional standards developed by a departmentally or- 
ganized faculty.* 

Like the popular reforms, the tcUc experiments are bound together 
in their aversions to the multiversity model, but their arena is wider 
than that of the enemy — their hope is to create some notion of the 
good life whether in the Platonic or the Rogcrian mode. 

It is io this deepest sense that these institutions are “transdiscipli- 
nary,” i.e., there is some notion of an end or a good to which aca- 
demic disciplines are subordinate. Their sense of mission is reflected 
in the forms of leaching, too. At St. John's there is the belief that 
disciplines serve as falsifying tenses through which students precon- 
ceive and are likely to misconceive the “natural articulations of the 
intellectual world. . . . This college chooses to overcome these insti- 
tutionalized prejudgmcnis by substituting fundamental books for de- 
partments and elementary skills for disciplines.”*^ The mixed-media 
event was bom at Black Mooolain, where poets, musicians, dancers, 
actors — and on occasion stray dogs — joined together to create pro- 
ductions. At Kresge, the disciplines were viewed as subordinate to 
the task of building community, and at CHS, subordinate to the aim 
of discovering the generic competencies of the “humane professional.” 

These transdisciplinary or interdisciplinary forms are quite distinct 
from conventional interpretations. If a discipline is the systematic 
study of a defined field by means of distinctive methods of analysis,*" 
then interdisciplinary work has usually meant discussing some topic 
from a variety of these perspcaives. But it would be better to de- 
scribe that process as multidisciplinary when it means that the con- 
versation is a sandwich with little interpenetration among the layers 
of sociology, philosophy, or economics. And like a sandwich, multi- 


'*“* •“** * iuJement of the “whole” studenl 
‘ parllcnlarly damaging. To ihe degree that de- 

SunTcJ M *i' “’.'’r P**"'**''"*- 'an be at least partially dis- 

U Ihrv ietJ *rr ICM easily (uf,wd aside, especially 

U they lead to one s exclusion from the group. 
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disciplinary occasions are usuaUy short meafs for transitory gath- 
erings. 

Interdisciplinary dialogue implies a more sustained conversation 
subsumed under a fundamental quesicon or problem or set of such 
questions. It also means that there is an eflort to understand the key 
metaphors and analytical frameworks of the other disciplines. Natu- 
ratiy, participants cannot be expected to master the depth and breadth 
of many disciplines; to do so clearly requires the power of genius. 
(More frequently, one finds a new suhdisciplinc created as the 
methods of one discipline are applied to another, as in psychohistory.) 
Interdisciplinary dialogue requires each participant to master at least 
one discipline and to be capable of understanding the technical ap- 
paratus of some others. Participants must become multilingual, ac- 
quiring a “reading” knowledge of several languages, more than 
Berlitz phrase books provide but less than educated citizens of the 
country would Imow. This knowledge grows and is tested In discourse 
with those trained in other disciplines who are equally committed to 
investigating the common questions.** 

The telic reform communities provide a setting for such discourse, 
organizational structures that support and reward it, and transcendent 
questions that inspire it. The process is most evident at St. John's, 
where faculty members teach all subjects in a required program. 
Thus an anthropologist teaches mathematics, mathematicians lead 
students in biology experiments, and all read Plato. St. John’s tutors 
frequently attend a class along with students a year before they are 
expected to (each it. 

Of course, interdisciplinary dialogue may go stale. Sometimes it 
becomes fixed in amber because the community, while initially quite 
diverse in disciplinary make-up, becomes cut ofi from fresh infusions 
of disciplinary knowledge. Or later faculty recruits may be only naTve 
generalists with little or irradequote disciplinary training. Without 
faculty who are grounded in (he disciplines there is little hope that 
the inquiry itself* can be disciplined. TTie difficulty arises if students 
In such a program never reach any depth themselves in any of the 
disciplines, particularly if their inadequacy is later projected as mild 
hostility toward all disciplines. 


•Thomas Green makes the point that we only talk about disciplinary or 
interdisciplinary dialogue “whea we focus attention upon what happens in the 
inquiry rather than on the purpose o/ the inquiry ... But there are settings 
in which it doesn't make sense to talk about inquiry belonging to any disci- 
pline, and therefore it doesn't make sense to say that it is inter- or multidis- 
ciplinary either . . . one kind would be any situation in which I am called 
upon to decide what to do rather than to dedde what is true.” Letter to Ger- 
ald Grant. October 6, t97€, emphasn in the original. 
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We speak here of disciplines as giulds of scholars organized in the 
traditional branches of knowledge: philosophy, history, phj’sics, and 
the like. But one can speak of disdpUne in a broad sense: the disci- 
pline of a group or a community, the slate of order based upon 
submission to legitimate authority. We have tried to compare the 
telic reforms in this latter sense — and to contrast them with the 
versity ideal — under the column headed “Authority Grounded in in 
Appendix 1. There we point to the grounds of authority that estab- 
lish what John Dewey called “the moving spirit of the whole 
group.”*^ In the multiversity, discipline in the narrow sense of the 
scholarly guilds is also the basis of discipline in the broad sense, 
authority in the research universities ultimately rests with those who 
possess consensually validated claims to specialized expertise. 

In the telic reforms, disciplines in the narrow sense are subordinate 
to — and usually exist in uneasy tension with — the broad authority 
that establishes “the moving spirit of the whole group.” That au- 
thority defines the relation between the student and the community 
into which he b being indneted. In what we have called the neo- 
classical model, the authority rests in the wisdom of the Socratic 
ciders as Interpreten of the texts of the liberal tradition. The young 
tutor who questions the selection of any particular reading or its 
relations to other aspects of the Su John's program is told to be 
patient: in time he will come to see the wisdom of the choice in the 
larger scheme of things. For the aesthetic-expressive model, the au- 
thority lies in submbsion to the sensibilities of the master aribts. 
They detennine what counts as art and what kind of community 
dbcipline will best sustain the tradition of artblic innovation. 

In the communal-expressive case, the authority derives from the 
charbma of the founding prophet or guru, the one who can win the 
devotion of followers to a particular notion of a nurturing commu- 
nity. As Kosabeth hloss Kanter has written, community of thb type 
b based in part on “the desire for strong relations within a collec- 
tivity, for intense emotional feeling among all members, for brother- 
hood and sharing.”*® The activbt-radical model b grounded in an 
agenda of social or political reform, and the dbcipline lies in the 
experience of learning to eflcct change. The student at the College 
for Human Services must perform “constructive actions” that result 
in Iraefits to clients. The auihori^ attaches to the one who creates 
a vbion of a better society and who acts to bring about change in 
the desired direction. In the extreme case it is the author of the 
revolution; in democratic sltoatioiis it is the one whose program of 
refom wins the most adherents or v-otes. Challenges to the authority 
of the activist-radical ineviiaWy turn on the question of whether one 
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is trying to understand the world or to change it, and at the College 
for Human Services the cumculom is based on the idea that one will 
understand it best by trjnng to change it. 

We speak of the transcendent, and even this brief overview hints 
at the utopian strains that run throu^ these reform movements, 
which will be more evident in the accounts in the chapters that fol- 
low. The utopian impulses are strong, representing a search for a 
more perfect union that, as we have noted, often leads to disunion 
and schism. Because the founders have made radical choices, not 
leaving many options open itj the way that the contemporary univer- 
sity does, the alternative to opposition is withdrawal. 

In addition to offering more options, the norms of the multiversity 
are more congruent with dominant societal values: individualistic 
acluevement, pluralism, the production of useful knowledge. In a 
sense, with the exception of CHS, all the movements we have labeled 
tclic reforms are impractical. They are the luxuries of a society that 
can afford to educate a leisure class, whether in the neoclassical 
Creek mode of St. John's or with the more Rousseauistic charms of 
Kresge. Or they might be justified on the grounds that it is prudent 
policy to pay for such diversions to keep youth oQ the streets at a 
time when a technologically oriented labor market cannot absorb 
ail who seek employment. (St. John’s and Black Mountain were in 
fact founded during the great depression decade, and the reformed 
Antioch and Kresge blossomed at a time when the labor market was 
flooded by an unprecedented expansion in the college-age popula- 
tion.) Neo-Marxists would in all likelihood condemn the experi- 
ments (excepting Antioch, perhaps) as keeping alive the illusion of 
change in a decadent capitalist society, as exemplars not of telic 
reforms but of repressive tolerance. 

From a modem functionalist perspective, articulated most notably 
in the work of Talcott Parsons and Gerald Platt,*® there is a question 
of whether these telic reform movements ought to be classified as 
within the domain of higher education at all. For Parsons and Platt, 
the primary societal function of the university is to guard cognitive 
culture and the interests that support it. Thus, scholarly research and 
graduate faculties, concerned “with the advancement, perpetuation 
and transmission of knowledge and with the development of cog- 
nitively significant competence," constitute the core of the academic 
system.*" The primary function of graduate faculties is to maintain 
the standard of cognitive rationality; tlus function is blended in vary- 
ing degrees %vith three others — undergraduate socialization, training 
in the professions, and the education of social critics or intellectuals 
as generalists. 
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The college experience should develop personalities that can 
articulate with a diflerenliating, rationalizing, and changing soaety. 
Intelligence, universalistic standards ol evaluation, autonomy, exi 
bility, and rationally oriented legitimate achievement are featurw ot 
this extended socialization.”” The principal atm of undergraduate 
education ought to be winning students to the values of a pluralistic, 
cognitively rational culture. 

Certainly Parsons and Platt are right that technical skill and cog- 
nitive competence are crucially important qualities. And we wou 
agree that internalization of rational standards is difficult, and tha 
care must be exercised so that ratiooality will not be overwhelmed 
by emotions or ideology — the former can be seen as a danger in t e 
early Kresge experiment and the latter as a tension at the College 
for Human Services. But in their concern to counter the cxcess« of 
the academic counterculture, Parsons and Platt have taken a position 
that in tome respects limits our vision of what undergraduate 
tioo might encompass. They are concerned, for example, that "cul- 
tural objects which cannot be described in the pattern-form of a set 
of propositions should not be called knowledge.”” Thus art CTticum 
is knowledge but painting itself Is not. This Is an old distinction, but 
It comes to have practical importaoce In a college or university when 
we must decide whether a student who pots or paints Is engaged xn 
as valuable a learning activity as one who writes a critical mono- 
graph on pottery or panting. In making a pot, one learns to choose, 
learns an economy in the use of materials, learns something about 
the connection between feeling and cognition. Naturally, the position 
one takes on these matters also determines one’s view of who are to 
be the gatekeepers of knowledge. Should the art historians or the 
artists themselves be members of teaching faculties? We think both.* 
In this sense learmng and the development of expressive gifts 
cannot be described in the “pattern-form of a set of propositions, 
but they have a proper place in the development of aesthetic sensibil- 
ities in undergraduate education. We are not served best by identify- 


*Difficulties often arise when traditional departments oriented to the osual 
scholarly modes of assessment attempt to absorb or to coexist with crealise 
artists. The University of California at San Diego achieved remarkable success 
by reversmg the order, bcgmnmg with creators and adding the critics later. In 
Visual Arts under Paul Brock (who has smee gone on to Fordham), they be- 
gan with a core faculty of painters, sculptors, and film-makers, adding a dis- 
tinguished faculty in art lustoiy a^ criticism later. The Music and Drama 
Depmtments were similarly successful, although we know of other cases when 
tensions were created when those labeled “critics” and those labeled “creative” 
were housed in the same department, each group ambivalent not only about 
the other, but about the parts of tbnnselves represented in the other. 
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ing the values that justifiahly donuoate the graduate schools as the 
core values of all undergraduate educadon. The pluralism of higher 
education should not rest on so narrow a base. Higher education in 
America, and life in the multiversity itself, would not be as varied 
or enriching 'without the stimulus of the telle reforms, even though 
these experiments do violate the Parsoniao ideals of appropriate uni- 
versity function. 



The Neoclas sical Revival 
St. John’s and the Great Books 


St. Jotifl’s College— aaually two colleges on the same paltero, the 
original campus in Annapolis, Maryland, and the second in Santa 
Fe, New Mexico — stands in stark contrast to the others discussed «n 
tlus volume. It is tcmarkaWe that its austere program not only suf" 
vived but expanded in an era when most colleges yielded so luUy “ 
consumer preferences. For St. John’s oBers its students almost no 
choices about the form, content, or sequence of ihcir studies. Each 
must complete a prescribed cuniculuin that includes four years o* 
mathematics, laboratory sciences, philosophy, and language. The 
program is even more of a radical challenge to faculty, who are 
expected to gain the competence to teach all parts of the curriculum, 
from physics to Greek. There b oo formal distinction of rank among 
them; all are called tutors and salary is principally determined by 
age. We doubt whether St. John’s could be started anew today, or 
whether funds could be obt^ed for such an uncomprombing ven- 
ture. A prospective founder might not even receive a courteous 
hearing from a major philanthropic organization. 

Yet St. John’s has exbted for forty years essentially unchanged. 
An undistinguished liberal-arts college until 1937, it then “adopted 
a radicaDy revolutionary program of required study of Great Books, 
langiagc, science, and maUvanarifCs"* LippakaoR called it 

“the seedbed of the American Renaissance.”* But it is too simple to 
say that it sought to restore the ideal of the early American liberal- 
arts colleges, l^sentially, St. John’s is not a reactionary college but a 
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radical neoclassical experiment v.hose roots lie in classical humanism 
— above all, in Plato’s Academy.* 

Although St. John’s founded a branch campus in Santa Fc in 
1964, its growth has been slow and success has never been assured. 
By many conventional standards, St. Joha’s is a failure. Both cam- 
puses lose an alarming proportion of students. With few exceptions, 
its faculty would not be regarded as distinguished scholars. When 
measured by the usual indexes of research and publication, scholarly 
production is abysmally low. Many students ate discontented. 

But St. John’s remains peculiarly immune to such measures. ’'Your 
objective criteria are a lot of nonsense.” a St. John’s tutor might 
reply. “Our faculty should be rewarded for refusing to add to the 
heaps of triviality that often pass as modem scholarship. Too many 
of the gatekeepers of the modem disciplines are men of limited vi- 
sion, unfit to judge us. Nor will we pander to students. Many will 
leave; the way to wisdom is not easy, and few will persevere.” 

At once the most arrogant and humble of places, St. John's secs 
education as despoiled by barbarians, dulled by the pursuit of nar- 
row expertise, tainted by the careerism if not outright commercialism 
of the faculty. It rejects the fractured educaiiofial philosophy of (he 
modem academy, bound together only by the thin tics of survey 
courses and electives. Why. it asks, flatter the egos of adolescents 
who do not yet have the wisdom to choose inteliigenily the stufi of a 
good education? 

But it assumes a humble posture internally. Doth students and 
faculty think of the authors of the Great Books as the only true 
teachers at St. John’s. The tutors arc postulants attempting to pain 
a deeper understanding of an intellectual tradition that can never be 
fully mastered. And while St. John's will not suffer wh.it it regards 
as the folly that students know what Is best, insofar as both students 
and tutors seek to follow the question where h leads, both are equal. 
At St. John’s, there is the belief that he who helps most learns most. 
And in fact, the best seniors at St. John's often tutor the new faculty 
members in the mysteries of its curriculum. Unlike almost any other 
Institution of higher learning In America, the faculty member who 
comes (0 St. John’s is expected to objure any right to special status 
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because of special knou,ledge or scholarly competence and to appren- 
tice himself to the college’s unique program. , v 

Plato is the overwhelming presence in the place — his * f ^ 

St John’s dialectical form, its ideal of governance, its vbion of the 
good, its view of man. If the faculty were to cho^e a single voice to 
express their uncompromising aims and hopes, it would be that o 
the cofounder and first dean of the modem St. John's, 
chanan, who wrote: **In our critical age, the reading of Plato by a 
large number of people could make the dificrcnce between a century 
of folly and a century of wisdom for the world.”* 


1 , 

Scott Buchanan’s melancholy spirit continues to brood over St 
John’s. Near the close of his Ule. he said that the mission of St 
John’s was “preparing people to ^ misfits ... in the universe for 
the time being."* He wished for something greater than to have 
St John's graduates merely adjust to the world. Extravagant judg- 
ments about him were coounon. Some saw him as a destructive 
needier or an irresponsible amateur. Others agreed with hfark Van 
Doren, a close friend, who said he was “more like his god Socratw 
than any man I knew," Scott Buchanan “is the one man in the world 
whom 1 simultaneously love and fear."* Jacob Klein, one of the most 
distinguished deans and tuton at St John’s in later years, remembers 
Buchanan as “An extraordinary man. 1 repeat, an extra ordinary 
man. He established the foundations. By the foundations, 1 mean 
way down here," he said, reaching over the side of his chair and 
stretching Ms fingertips to the floor with emphasis.* 

But Buchanan — it was perhaps inevitable given the nature of his 
quest — was never satisfied with what had been created at St. John’s. 
He was disappointed “when we got to be exclusively connected with 
the classics and the classical tradition." He saw the Great Books as 
a way to begin a discussion of what a truly liberating education might 
be like, but felt they should be used only as an experiment “until we 
find out what a college should really be."* 

Stringfellow Barr was always more sanguine about St. John’s than 
was Buchanan, and he once ai^Mned Qie difference: “The difference 
between Scott and me was that when I see a baby, I am enchanted 
with him; Scott b always Ceding. ‘Well, that’s not the baby I had in 
mind. Babies ought to be better than that’ All human enterprbes. 
including birth, seem to him a little disappointine.”* 
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Altjandet MeWejohn, president ot Amherst when Buchanan win 
an undergraduate there, enabled the latter, as he put it, c ear y 
see "the whole living Soctatic method." As a senior he was invi 
to join a laenity seminar that Meiklejohn ied, and he >>'6“ “ 
Meiklejohn’s method ol reform. Meildejohn gradually 
members ot the laeulty in a dialogue about the 
the curriculum, and the organization of the college. “'““E 
"Why do we do this’ Why do we do that?" At Arnherst Buchanan 
“majOTcd in a funny way. I didn’t concentrate. I had "“I”" 
when 1 got through, and a scattering of other stnd.es. 1 “ 
in mathematics and Greek and French three ' ;_vent 

program was not unlike the St. John’s curnculnm he was to invent 

'X'lmdSn, Buchanan remained a. Amhetst, first as secretajy 
ol the Christian Association, and then for another V'’ ^ 

structor in Greek, before entering Balliol Colley a m 

Rhodes Scholar, in 1919. Buchanan went to Oxford to prep 
go to India. He intended to learn Sanskrit and 
study Indian culture there “because I had seen m „ ^ 

Oxford a picture and a little discourse on the Indian Centre It had 
not said very much, but I just assumed that tha '’a P stored 
sueh studies went on. It turned out that this was y 

the records of the India OiTtce. and it was always elosed.'^ So for 
one term he read the classics, and for two years read Ke" • 
read Plato with A. D. Lindsay, a tutor who “would transbte almost 
anything you wrote far him into a moral 

chfracteristic ways in which Great Boob are ePP^^^f , 
John’s." HU thesis wa, not accepted, and he 

to care for his ill mother while teaching at m decided on 

covered he was not fitted for secondary >=“^8’ ^ 
graduate studies as the only way to car^ on 8 recom- 

philosophy. He was admitted to Harvard s depa following 

mendatton ol Alexander Meiklejohn, who “S 

reply: “From what you tell me, tteifon tt% 

thinking, and he needs to be "'“'"^Ufred Nmth Whitehead came 
of possibility was nearly rejected, but A fretl „ ^ -an’s paper, 
to his rescue. When asked for an opinion of Buchanans p P 

*No[ every book can be in'^^e bushesrorieaching 

all tutors wish to try to do to. Su ^e’re not at all sure what it u. 

moral virtue, a teacher at S®"** teach it” Letter from William 

aud we-re quite sure we don't know bow to teacli it. i.* 

Darkey. July 3. 1973. 
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Whitehead told the Harvard philosophets: “If you cannot understand 
this, so much the worse for j-ou 

After Harvard, and a brief term of teaching at City College 
in New York, Buchanan joined the People’s Institute, an early free 
university” without requirements, examinations, or course credits. 
Here immigrants and intellectuab came together to pursue subject 
of common interest and set their own standards. Buchanan led semi- 
nars and chmred the large lectures held twice a week in the Great 
Hall at Cooper Union. He began to struggle with the problem which 
was to occupy him for the rest of his life and which became the prin- 
cipal raison d'etre for the revolution at St. John’s College: it was 
simply that knowledge was one but that men did not perceive that 
unity. In the dialogue that grew at the institute, Buchanan became 
increasingly troubled at the difficulty poets bad in talking with mathe- 
maticians. How could men be brought to rediscover the complemen- 
tarity of the trivium and the quadrivium — the commonalities of the 
underlying structures and symbols of thought? Buchanan refused to 
be fenced in to any one intellectual field: to him that was the great 
sin. “Wc are willing, and shamefully relieved, to admit that each has 
his specially, his so-called field, and the other fellow has his, and we 
are ready to let the common human enlerprbe go by default.”’* The 
quest that was initiaced by Buchanan has been a recurring theme at 
St. John’s up to the present day. In a 1972 discussion of curricular 
revisions, the dean of the Santa Fe campus insisted, “We should 
never permit ourselves to begin our inquiry by asking, ‘How can we 
teach this better?’ The question should always be ‘What is the rela- 
tion of this part to the whole”?”'* 

Slringlellow Barr brought Buchanan to the University of Virginia 
in 1929 as a professor of philosophy. He had met Buchanan at 
Oxford, but disliked Buchanan's prickly questions, which were “al- 
waj-s interfering with my notion of social intercourse." Barr said he 
was “the most remarkable man I have ever met," but he was reluc- 
tant to push Buchanan's appointment because he might put others 
ofl. Buchanan was hired and did put others off, but he was admired 
for his leaching. 

WJlc at Virginia. Buchanan sketched an early vision of the St. 
John’s program in a radical proposal for a college within a college. 
The proposal, never enacted, envisioned that students would spend 
two years in a common program of reading the Great Books, fol- 
lowed by two years of individualized study under the supervision of 
a tutor. In 1936, the new young president of the University of Chi- 
cago. Robert Hutchins, provided Buchanan with an opportunily to 
carry his plans a step further when he asked him to serve on the 
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Committee on the Uberal Am. Buchanan accepted, and left Viryma 
for Chicaco, bringing Barr reluctantly along. Hutchins had already 
begun his acerb critique of American higher education and had de- 
signed the committee cw the xthlde for major reforms at the Univcr- 
•4 ot ChicfO, rnclins 1. .ilb men I.U Willi.m Gomnn. cJ,lM ol 
lloimJ and Horn. llulcWni liked nn may Gorman had wnlttn on 
Ihc libcml nm and .rote lo him: "I mad yonr p.OT on Nmta Ipa 
lor the Trivinm.- Coma lo Chlof..." Umahim P"' J 
reaching in a Creal Dooki rmunc In ”, P® i 

Malcolm Sharp, sxho had taught at 
mental College at Ihe Univen.iy «l 
Ihc comm, nee ai memben ot aciatanB included 
brongh. Irom Columbia a, dean of hnmanltte, Mon.me, Adler P u 
Goodman (a ituden. ol McKeon's a. Colmnbla), a^ ^cLr “m 
chanan-a Virginia graduate .Indents. Catesby Ta I.alerro and Chatlm 
Wallis. Duchanan. Dart. Taliaferro. Wallis, and O';"””" 
by « period ol graduate study under the f 
Etienne Gilson) esemually nent lo leach at Si. 
in. joined Ihc board ol riiiton and governors, and Mommet Adler 
became a viiiiing lecturer.'* u.h*n ihev 

Buchanan and Barr had aersed a year on '’’'f”'"'"" 

..etc approached by Richard Oevelaod of the ’ * i, 

Vila, seiklng re* leaderahip ro lilt Ihe college 
aeveland !ketehed lor them a P"”' ''“'"7 S 

In deb, b, 1936, 

accreditation: its president, Amos x>. • ,o award a 

graduating a student to whom the ^ ^ and Cleseland 
degree. The board ol iruvleca then fired We™'^ • j 

turned to Buchanan and Barr to ace «hal could be done to give 

amr^'h told a. Sr, lohn'. .bar Barr and B^an mpped a 
coin and Bart became preaident. Burharimi dean Bui as Batljd^^ 

when aeveland inlormed .'wen that would 

to SI. John's. Buchanan turned to Barr and m d._ 
have to bo y»u. Beaauae ‘ ^ aligning the pro- 

chanan should be president dean Barr says he 

de'Se?°S .rSm so profoundly, rhey could 

do It -for the dombear before elaaaea opened 

rhaTS .;Tl'»-dre”N™ Program, a four-year. 
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curriculum, based on the study of some hundred Great Books from 
the Greeks to the present ... No other American college is offering 
a curriculum similar to the New Program.” Buchanan wrote that t e 
New Program had been drawn to stem the decay that St. John s and 
other colleges had suffered as they followed the lead of Harvar 
some decades earlier in introducing the elective system. Buchanan 
saw undergraduate education as becoming “more and more special- 
ized and less and less related, until the American undergraduate 
wandered in a maze of scheduled ‘offerings,* choosing those courses 
which were easiest or which were taught by men he liked, or which 
came at a convenient hour of the morning, or which seemed likely 
in some way to increase his chances of getting rich in later life. 

The old St. John’s faculty met m special session in July 1937. 
Rumors abounded. Buchanan came before them and, with eloquence 
and passion, set forth Ws vision of a common liberal-arts curriculum. 
Any faculty member who wished to do so would be allowed to try 
his hand for a year, and most elected to remain, though with varying 
degrees of enthusiasm. Some were relieved that the college was not 
going to close. Some thought it astonishing that teachers of history 
Of Greek would be expected to begin that fall to prepare themselves 
to teach freshman laboratory sciences. A few felt that it Buchanan 
was not suffering from delusions, he was at least encouraging a 
terrible superficiality by expecting faculty to range over the ancient 
classics and modern science and everything in between, Including 
the Summa Theohgka. At least one faculty member was scornful, 
and remarked, “A cake is never eaten as hot as it is baked.”*’ 

As dean, Buchanan initiated seminars that drew together faculty 
who were sympathetic to the New Program. In informal sessions held 
in his office on Saturdays, the faculty discussed the new curriculum 
and how best to leach it. As select tutors joined the New Program 
and old faculty converted or departed, St. John’s was rapidly trans- 
formed into Buchanan’s college, and it grew less bashful about pro- 
claiming its new beliefs. St. John’s saw itself as a young David, 
kicking the shins of the conventional Goliaths. It shared the animus 
of other experimental colleges of that era — Antioch, Bennington, 
Black Mountain, and Sarah Lawrence— which differed widely among 
themselves but were agreed in their diagnosis of many of the faults 
of higher learning in America: textbook teaching, elaborate systems 
of prerequisites, shoddy specializaUon, and piecemeal knowledge en- 
couraged by the increasingly popular free elective system. 

For a small college with a minuscule first class under the New 
Program (twenty students, of whom only eight finished), St. John’s 
attracted unusually wide notice. In addition to the high praise of 
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Walter Lippraann,* and Mark Van Doren, the philosopher Jacques 
Mariiian returned to France after an American tour in 1939 to draw 
attention to “the astonishing enterprise of Scott Buchanan and String- 
fellow Barr at Annapolis ... to completely revise a system of educa- 
tion and to rediscowr the tnie conception ol the Yiberai arts.”** 

There was inherent drama in the situation. With the college 
foundering after the loss of accreditation, the Trustees had hired a 
new president and dean who were turning the place inside out. But 
this might not have attracted such attention had it not been that St. 
John’s also became a kind of national testing ground for the reform 
movement led by Robert Maynard Hutchins: it would be the "pure” 
wperimerjt that Hutchins had been frustrated from achieving at 
Chicago. Hutchins felt that the liberal arts should dominate the col- 
lege years, which for him would be the last two years of high school 
and the first two years of college. Specialized training would be re- 
served for the university and would not be allowed to encroach upon 
the undergraduate years. St. John’s did not adopt the whole of Hutch- 
ins's blueprint, but it broke ranks with the competition and began to 
admit a tew hardy high-school juniors who applied.! And the cu^ 
riculum at St. John’s refleaed Hutchins’s stinging rhetoric: it stood 
in opposition lo the “false democracy’’ that one kind of knowledge 
is as good as another. 

Milton Mayer, in a panegyric in Harper's in 1939, set the stage 
for the debate that followed in the 1940s: “This is the education for 
which President Robert M. Hutchins in Chicago has been touting 
for ten years, and St. John’s College today is the answer to the ques- 
tion, ‘Yes. but will it work.’ ’’ Mayer’s answer was an unqualified 


•The Caiholic Brooklyn Tabht, in an editorial of January 1939, made light 
of I.ippmann'» “discovery” of Si. John's; “Tbe fact of the mailer is thai the 
training which Mr. Lippmann so highly praises has been in vogue in every 
CathoJK college for cenluries.” But Mortimer Adier, in “Can CaihcJic Educa- 
tion Be Criticized,'' Conimonwenf, April 14 , 1939, p. 682, responded that he 
saw liltle to <listiitgaith most geatfoam of CalMte colieges from tijose of 
secular colleges. "They have not even read the outstanding authors in their 
own phiJosophieal iradjlion. They have not read Plato and Aristotle, St. Augus- 
tine and St. Thomas, except perhaps in excerpts and quotations . . . Catholic 
colJeges are much more lexlbopfc-ridden, much more beset by such pedagogical 
evils as manuals andf syltabi, than the secubr colteges.” 

tin a Jeller of July 17, 1973, Richard W«rie. president of St. John's, put 
the issue of early admission in more penpective. Actually, Barr decided to 
admit higb-schoo) students after their so^iomore year because the war had 
decimated the student body and St. John's had turned down a govemmeni 
training program the faculty found unacceptable. But the early admissioni 
effort failed because the students were “simply loo young" to do the St. John’s 
program. However, the college continues to admit an occasional mature stu- 
dent who has not completed high schooL 
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affirmation: he portrayed the old St. John’s as a kind of mindless 
collepate place, while the new, "by its very existence, threatens every 
college and university in America." He went on: 

St. Johnnies are not memorizing snatdies from the books or learn- 
ing dates. They are being taught to bring to the reading they wi 
do in later life, the arts of language, the processes of analping. 
criticmng terms and propositions, arguments and contradictions. 
They are sharpening the instrument — the only instrument — ^with 
which men are able to distinguish ends and means, significant and 
trivial, general and particular, and straight and crooked.** 

St. John’s impact on students or its tutors has never been carefully 
evaluated by outsiders (our own work is itself only a be^nning 
this direction). But in the 1940s, Sl John's as it was thought to be 
became an important symbol in the debate between educationa 
progressives and conservatives. St. John’s was no longer seen as 
another reformist experimental college. DiHerences of substance and 
style now mattered mote than criticism of the Goliaths shared by 
other, very different reformers. Indeed, the progressive reformers 
(eared St. John's might be the advance wave of a new authoritarian- 
ism in American education. Mortimer Adler, who with Hutchins WM 
closely associated with the birth of St. John's, created quite a stir 
with an article that, despite its relatively obscure publication in the 
Daily Maroon, the undergraduate newspaper at the University of 
Chicago, received wide attention. In “God and the Professors,’’ Adler 
wrote: 

Democracy will not be fully achieved until modem culture Is 
radically reformed. Science contributes nothing whatsoever to the 
understanding of democracy. Without the truths of philosophy 
and religion, democracy has no rational foundation. And America 
at present is at best a cull of local prejudice, a traditional persua- 
sion. Today it is challenged by other cults which seem to have 
more fight and no less right so far as American ability to defend 
democracy rationally is concerned. For all these reasons, I say we 
have more to fear from our professors than from Hitler. It is 
they who have made American education what it is both in content 
and method: in content, an indoctrination of positivism and natu- 
ralism; in method, an exhibition of anarchic individualism mas- 
querading ^ a democratic manner. Whether Hitler wins or not, the 
culture which is formed by such education cannot support what 
democracy we have against interior decay.®'’ 

Helen Merrill Lynd sketched the rise of new conservative pressures 
in education, noting the pronunence of the “SL John’s group” in the 
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fundamentalist radio appeals of the Education for Freedoi^ Inc.® 
organization. Sidney Hook was critical of what he regarded as the 
doctrinaire style of St. John’s in “Ballyhoo at St. John’s.” But the 
high point of the debate was an exchange between John Dewey and 
Alexander Meiklejohn in Fortune magazine.** _ 

Dewey argued that liberal education originally was restricted to 
an aristocratic class that was supported by the industry of slaves 
trained under an apprenticeship system. But in modem so^ty, indus- 
try rested upon the continuous application of science. Therefore a 
truly liberal and liberating education would refuse to isolate voca- 
tional training, on any of its levels, “from a continuous education m 
social, moral, and scientific contexts within which wisely administered 
callings and professions must function.” Dewey made a distinction 
between the Greek style of drawing upon written materials {i.e., 
“Great Books”) to set forth alternative possibilities to stimulate 
thought, and the later medieval study in which wntten 
controlled by the clerics who were the sole class 
of the linguistic toob and the moral authority to make them centra 
in education, became the only link to higher culture: 

But the notion that langnage, linsolstics, skills 
used for the same ends end by the seme 

porary conditions es in the Greek, Atexandnan. .j * 

is as absurd m principle as it would be iniunous '”5'“““;"''' 
it adopted. The attempt to te.establ.sh ''"8?“ “f I* “^”0, 

rials at the center of education, and to 

"education lor freedom” or even "liberal” education, ts d.teelly 
opposed to all that the democratic countries 
TTie idea that an adequale edneation of any kind can be obtain 
by means of n miscellaneous assottmen of 100 more or 

less, is laughable when viewed practically. ^ 

for adults to be read, reread, and digested at leisure thro g 
lifetime, is one thing. Crowded into four years end dealt out in 
fixed doses, it b quite another thing. 

Meiklejohn attacked Dewey for ignoring the f 
that was fostered in the laboratories at St. lohn’s. ““"^ttat oje 
makers of the St. John’s cutriralum saw mth unusual p arity that one 
needs to know what science is and does in or er ■ . ,,,2, 

modem world. It was for this reason that >'>' '=6' 
cverv student devote half of his course of study to learning science 

^ShemalL a language upon which advanced saent.ficac.ev^^ 

meat depends. He also insisted the Greet Books were no glib or 
dogmatic exercise: 
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Why should the study ol the past, as carried on at St. John’s 
College, lead to dogmatism? Wien, in the experimental college, we 
turn to ancient Athens to read ndiat Homer, Euripides, Lucretius, 
and Plato have said about judgments of value, it did not mean in 
our opinion those writers had, for all time, fixed standards of 
value that we must accept as unchanged and unchangeable and, 
the same way when St. John’s College turns to Homer and Plato 
to find the beginning for a study of the sciences and technology, it 
is not looking to those writers for the last words on those subject, 
it is looking for the first words. . . . From the time of the Greeks, 
until the present, the knowledge and wisdom of men has been 
growing. . . . And the intention of the curriculum is that the stu- 
dent shall follow that growth in order that he may be better able 
to play his part in the intellectual and moral activity of his own 
time and country. As he follows a sequence of ideas, the [student] 
will be confronted, not with one static set of dogmatic beliefs, but 
with all the fundamental conflicts that run through our culture. 
He will find Pjihagoras at war with Plato, Kant at war with Hume. 
Rousseau at war with Locke, Vebicn at war with Adam SmiA. 
and he must try to understand both sides of these controversies. 


n 

Buchanan believed, as Mark Van Doren remarked later, that he was 
embarked on “the first serious eflort in contemporary America to 
build a single and rational curriculum suited to the needs of minds 
which have work to do, and which some day should be unwilling to 
forpve any system of education that has required of them less disci- 
pline than this. Education is honored when it is hard, and it is more 
honored when it is hard and good.”*' 

Buchanan, too, identified the good with the hard, and, like a 
mid-ninetcenth-century schoolmaster, he believed the boy should 
adjust to the curriculum, not the currioilum to the boy. The student 
was properly subordinate to the mature and wiser teacher, just as 
the good college was a place where the wisdom of older men. 
grounded in a great tradition, modified younger men. 

Believing that the American college curriculum had become clut- 
tered with “tidWt courses and ill-related subject matters,” Buchanan 
sought “to find again the pmnt at wtuch the tradition of liberal edu- 
ction had been lost." Men in diflercnt universities had been engaged 
in this search for many years, and “by separate paths eventually 
converged upon the Great Books of the European intellectual tradi- 
tion. These Great Books are the medium in which our liberal heritage 
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has been rediscovered, in which it can be revived, in which it can ^ 
taught again in a iibcrat college.” He defined these classics as books 
ot lasting appeal, ollering the largest number of possible '"'"P'e'®- 
Uons, and raising the “persistent, unanswerable questions about the 
great themes in European thought” in a style that would cscite and 
discipUne the ordinary mind by its (onn alone. In seeking to order 
the Great Books, Buchanan believed that “the dearest historic pat- 
tern ot the liberal arts for the modem mind is, cunously “ 

be found in the 131h Century." It was a modem tnvium 
rivium that would restore the central posiuon ot the speculative 
sciences that Buchanan sought.’' But the curnculum that emerged 
was basically arranged chronologically, although the books “ 
ally read without much attention to the historical contest from which 
they emerged. They are read as commentanes on each other, be 
ondary sources, historical interpretations, psychological >"''8™, 
arguments about motivation — these arc of little concern ” ' 

John's curriculum, and they arc politely ignored when inlroduced in 
seminar discussion. ... _ ...j. 

In praising Ihc St. John’s curriculum. Mark Van ^ 

propoml to plant the dassles at the cenm ol 
is staple in ihe sense thal It can be staled in b’ealh But it calB 
for so much inlelleaual labor and goodwill Ibal 
prefer to spend enormous sums of energy m doing ewi • 

Uudoubtedly, tor those holdover faculry members “ 

join Buchanan’s counterrevolution, Ihe decision 0 „ouircd 

previous fields and lo become students ol Ihe Great 
great intcllee.ual labor. But insofar as Van Domu s s.ammem implms 
that there was an open debate and fresh eaamina ion tohu’s 

ot Great Books should be drawn, it is inaecrira le T1 = St. John^ 
list is an elaboration of one John Erskine used in 
curriculum at Columbia, which rhe Commiltee on 
revised at Chicago. It was Ihe Chicago list that was P- 
at St. John's in ihe fall ol 1937 and lor ihe most part 
changed today (see Appendix 2). Over the years. Yeats, Ba»'Jda re, 
Freud, Einsrein. and others have been added. Lu'ian, Qumtaam 
Bonaventura, Veblen, and Montesquieu have been droppe^ But 
basic lotmal of studies has remained largely .he 
the Grea, Books, formal lectures on Friday nights, m len^e iummls 
daily in mathemalics and language, and laboratories^ 
week laboratory sessions have undergone tta most c S ' 
ehanan’s idea of repealing ".he “de tf firsi 

in ihe hisiory of science” ne«r worked well In the stmtenm urn. 
two years, the laboratory now consists of bio ogy. 
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surement, and elementary chemistry. In the last two, mechanics, 
electricity, and magnetism are followed by some quantum physics, 
genetics, and neurobiology. St. John’s is probably the only libera 
arts college in the United States, if not in the world, which insi^s 
that every student manage this and learn enough calculus to 
it possible. The current St. John’s curriculum, with authors classifie 
under conventional subject headings {which is not the way they are 
taught), is listed In Appendix 3 as it appears in the 1977 catalog. 

For transcript purposes, the program is translated into conven- 
tional credit hours. Stretching a point, a St. John's graduate can he 
said to have a dual major in language (28 credits) and mathematics 
(24). There are 27 science credits spread among physics, chemistry, 
and biology. Other credits are in philosophy (13), literature (8.5), 
history (2.5), political science (S), music (6), psychology (2), 
economics (1). Such a distribution is arbitrary, of course. Does one 
count Aristotle’s Politics, for example, as philosophy or political 
science? Under an earlier accounting of basically the same curricu- 
lum, the graduate was assigned 63 credits in law and 35 in philoso- 
phy. Students say that no matter how many credits are assigned to 
it, the whole curriculum is fundamentally philosophical. Tbere u 
virtually no anthropology, art, modem economics, geology, or soci- 
ology. Social science, once treated with contempt, is still held in 
faint disrepute. History (2.5 credits) has never been regarded as 
particularly imponani, although the college claims to provide students 
with the critical skills that any historian needs to sift and evaluate 
evidence. Commonly criticized for failing to discuss the social con- 
text of the Great Books, tutors argue that “so-called historical back- 
grounds can never help to understand the central intention of works 
of tradition.”*’ 

Though St. John's grudgingly accepts the necessity of shredding 
the curriculum for transcript purposes, the college bends its efforts 
toward erasing such subjeci-raalter distinctions within iu teaching. 
Freshmen arc not introduced to Plato simply as a philosopher to be 
understood in the historic development of that discipline. Plato and 
Aristotle are thinkers who cannot be fully appreciated apart from an 
understanding of the theorems of Euclid or the mind of Ptolemy. 
Buchanan sought to build a curriculum that would transcend the 
conventional boundaries of knowledge and would help students make 
unified sense out of the natural world (even the library’s classifica- 
tion system was set aside for a time as books were arranged under 
the headings of the seven liberal arts — grammar, rhetoric, logic, 
arithmetic, geometry, astronomy, and music). Buchanan felt that 
modem science was arranged in lumps of quite disparate knowledge. 
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amounting to no more than a “sjsteiiiatic sophisttj " In 1953, at a 
conference on science and the liberal arts, he said, c eve 
sciences at present, mostiy technological as they are, cm smtoh any 
iibera! program you set tip, unless you face them beiiigcrently and 
never give in.” O. Meredith Wilson, then executive secretary of the 
Fund for the Advancement of Education, responded! “Isnt it inore 
healthy for liberal education to approach this problem without initia 
dogmas? Isn't it better to discover somehow what there o that sci- 
ence can teach us. than to require that we teach science’? If y 
can find unity, find if, but to say impose it willy-mlly or die as liberal 
educators is to say: Well, we win impose reality on what is not real. 
Buchanan then replied; “I do not think the method of 
says 'impose unity; you will find it or die m the attempt. I think 
there are more people dying tor not searching for it than the con- 

'"st.'lohn’s tends to eschew any objective ev^ualion of 

lum through usual tests and measurements. The 

reverberates with the language of the mental discip i _ . 

1800s who saw education as the dlsclplimng of the mind. TTie Jibe 

am “ate the am of thinking” and "the atts of '■“■‘'“S 

Buchanan wrote.t' Languages are not taught ,n a 

The aim is an “understanding of the potenlialmes .>"f. 

of human speech." When the new program was 

studied Greek, Latin, German, and French in ^ 

learning none of them. Now Greek occupies the ° 

French the last two years; few become cornpeten 

those who had high-school French generally do better “^1“ ' 

The math tutorial does not aim to train 

but to “acquaint students with mathemaucs as a interested 

unde, standing,” and in music, "St, John's is not “ 

in transmitting technical skills, bn, in 

mode of symbolic expression.” Insola, as the Great Books themselves 
ate concetned. a St. John's icpott concluded. 

The College makes no claim to >'^'"9 ’P"'f '?'mes"'’bS an? 
that most undergraduates will not be able to re ^ t_ 

talk about them with the skill and “P''""'^" f.S 'nitial 
ats. Most students do. however, quickly „„ 

teat and clumsiness when confinnlcd by ‘ J |„ 

improve steadily in their reading sk.lll ihey do underauind mnen 

,h£e books asionishingly well. Even -P”'' 'Tbmh w th some 
seminar they begin in listen to tcasoo and to submit with some 

pleasure to its disciplines.*® 
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As one tntor, Eva Brann, has put it, the problem the cumeulum 
poses is to learn how to ask a genuine question.®' Since a genuine 
question arises out of one’s pecuKar effort to make sense ® | ® 
world, how, then, does a student learn to do this by pondering 
questions others have asked? The best the curriculum can do is W 
require students to confront the dassic dilemmas — others prob enu 
rather than their own — and hope that in the process they acquire e 
problem-solving arts that will prepare them for a life of genuine 
questioning. 

Assessing progress along such an arduous path is difficult, and a 
St. John’s three kinds of evaluation are used: oral exams, an anni^ 
essay, and the don tag. The oral exam is an informal discussion be- 
tween a student and his tutors of the texts that have been read Aai 
semester. The aim is not to discover what the student rememb^ 
bat to assess the quality of his cridcal and interpretive opinions. The 
annual essay develops a student’s thought on some aspect of the 
liberal aru. The enabling essay submitted by sophomores has a s^ 
dal significance. It b reviewed by the Instruction Committee, wth 
the advice of all the student’s tutors, and the discussion may S® 
into the early hours of the morning as each sophomore’s ^ 

considered by the faculty. The senior essay must be publicly defended 
in an hour-long oral examination. Tutors frequently complain that 
the students do not write enough and do not write well. In the essaj's 
that we sampled, students seem to have difficulty finding their own 
voice. The essa>-s. like the seminars, tend to be an explication of a 
text. Students l^e themselves too seriously, said one tutor, and are 
overly concerned with demonstrating virtue, “sanctifying what they 
write.” One occasionally finds a creative synthesis, such as a paper 
entitled “Mathematics and Music,” which attempted to show that 
the processes at work to prove a mathematical proposition ate the 
same as those that compel belief in a piece of music. More typical 
is a paper on Kant which aUemaies throughout a paragraph of quo- 
tation with three or four of explication. 

So far as we know, the don rag at St. John’s has no parallel in 
American higher education. At the end of each semester, all a stu- 
dent’s tutors meet to discuss the student’s progress or lack of it. One 
of the tutors chairs the session, and the student sits on one side of a 
table, facing his or her teachers. Then for twenty minutes or so, ih^ 
tutors discuss the student’s strengths and weaknesses, addressing their 
remarks to the chairman as though the student were not there. The 
student then is invited to respond, to offer his or her self-evaluation, 
and to query the tutors about their remarks. No marks are reported, 
although grades are privately roorded for use when students apply 
to graduate school. The nature of the session is one of diagnosis 
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and advising. The don rag shocks some students into a creative re- 
examination of their modes of tlunking and reading. But others say 
the process is superficial, since during don-rag week the average 
tutor may pass judgment on fifteen or sixteen students in the course 
of a day. Some fear they are type-cast as freshmen, that there is little 
sensitive appreciation of their development over time. It may be 
that the program is too talky and that tutors have an inadequate 
sample of ^vritten work for more careful and extended appraisals. 
Or perhaps tutors* initial judgments are correct and most students 
don’t change as much as they think they do. We are inclined, how- 
ever, to put more weight on the first interpretation. 

In our visits to St. John’s we sat in on only two don rap. and they 
were special or disciplinary sessions held for students threatened 
with suspension. Our request tr> return at semesters end to sample 
a wider ranje of don rajs was rieclined by the Instruction Coounit- 
tec on the grounds that out presence might interfere with the process. 
But the don-tag reports that we were permuted to read gave us a 
picture of the proceedings. General judgments are made about a 
studenfs intelligence, describing him as able or mediocre or 
and the like. Tutors report on a student’s grasp ol 
to demonstrate in a math tutorial. But judgments ■>'. » >“1'” 

Uber are more common. Worfs like "larj- or ■’docil » 

Jones's progress svill depend on "his will 10 light tl out. Or, MBs 
Smith "began rather amorphously, and has come forward S'"“ ™ 
added force and passion to her partieipallon; she hl» 
to sense the seriousness of the issues." 

made about whether a student is working more or less than he 
she did the previous semester. virti.i» 

This moral refrain points to the eoncem at St. 

(intellectual as well as moral) and n ° u™ iScit in 

though Buchanan aimed to produce misfits, t c ra i 
his agenda was devoutly nonpolitieal “ 

John’s program is a mandate for living file as it shouhl be ' vc^’ 

a prescription for organizing society, ft is no 

begin Iheir Greek tutorial with Iranslanons uf 

lo^e that trears the parados that virtue ,s desirable y« ^ not 

know 11 It can be taught. The St. John’s eurticulum confronts the 

student with the classically important dilemmas 

a dialogue about them in class and mitt What is , usl.ee? How does 

one josSy Ihe ways ol God to men? What has happened to man m 

■1^1fs»s"1nr-lna.ion that matters is one rha. is nearly 
imposdMe ro talc! What kind of lives do St. John’s “f 

A tutor will often respond with a story when asked to provide evi- 
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dcnct of lie program’s soccess. Jacob Klein told ns about “ 
of ahimni who were asked about the benefit of a St. John s c uca o 
One man stood up and said it had caused problems in his 
“Yon must understand that I am a chicken farmer and orter to 
make any money raising chickens you must cheat. My ^f® ^ 

St. John’s for the fact that I won't-** 

When he had been at St. John’s ntariy ten years, Buchanan wtow 
Hutchins: “I am still taking the moral and spiritual res-oluuon sen* 
ously as in fact the only thing in the world worth Using for. 
nately it is the sort of thine that can restore our functions and re 
our lives and characters if we ourselves to it.**** But in 19 • 
Ban and Buchanan left St. John’s after battling the Nava! Academy 
which they felt was threatening to take o%cr the campus. Barr want 
to move the enterprise to Stockbridge, Massachusetts, but, after soo- 
indecUion, neither the faculty nor the board concurred. Buchanan 
returned to speak at the commencement in 19’17, having ^ 
the view that the college ought to have a subject matter as well « 
liberal aits — ^“a nameable and a foDowable subject matter, a 
and I thought law, in college, should be ihat,**** He felt later th 
St. John’s never went on with the necessary work of revising Md 
chan^g the curriculum “in a very powerful way." He wanted to 
establish a “permaneol rerolotionaiy committee” that would con- 
tinually feed changes into the undergraduate college. He also con* 
eluded later that the curriculum should have included Oriental s 
well as Western Great Books: 


We ought to have gone at the Oriental books simply and hard, 
and we’d have cracked them . . . The best way to learn these 
things b to leach them. Just bring them into and assign Ae® 
and go ahead. Don’t stand on your competence. When we said 
we were incompetent to do Ihb with the Oriental books, we did 
not mean scholariy competence. We meant in some deep way we 
did not have the ima^arive and emotional concept for really 
understanding them.*^ 

But St. John’s stuck on the course that Buchanan had origm^Hy 
set for it, and paid Hals aUention to hb second thoughts. After a 
few tempestuous inlerim jTais, Ridiard D. Weigle was appointed 
president in 19’49. Weicle taught hbloiy at Carleton College after 
earning hb doctorate at Yale and had been in the Office of F® 
Eastern Affairs of the Department of State. As president, he brought 
fi n a n c i al stability to the college, admitted women in 1951, und in 
1953 fin a lly suc ceed ed in srimiing for Sl John’s the accreditation it 
had been d^ed throughout the Ban-Buchanan years on the grounds 
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of financial and administraflve instalnliiy. And it was.Weigle who 
established the branch campus in Santa Fe. Our eflort to portray 
the intentions of the founders has not permitted us to adequately 
chronicle his twenty-eight year role as president. 


ni 

Unlike the open adobe-style setting of the new campus in Santa Fe, 
set in a rim of the Sangre de Christo Mountains, one reaches the 
Annapolis campus of St, John's through the narrow streets of that 
old Maryland town. Just a block north of the State House, one finds 
the campus with its modern brick buildings mixed among the more 
attractive colortlal slevclures on a gentle slope that stretches down 
to a tributary of the Severn River. We arrived for our first visit one 
November night in time for dinner, and found our way to the dining 
hall, where we joined the students who were queued up in the foyer. 
One of the civilized practices that survived into the 1970$ at St. 
John's was that lines were not allowed to trail through the tables at 
dinnertime. Instead, as a table became available, diners were seated 
in groups of six or eight, and served by student waiters. Snidents 
were seated at random in the order in which they arrived, so that in 
a relatively short time everyone on the campus of about 375 knew 
everyone else in more than a superficial way. St. John's built its sec- 
ond campus to allow growth to take place without loss of this sense 
of community; it regards mass education as a contradiction in terms. 

We were introduced first to the student on our right, a senior from 
Long Island who had given up an acting career and was now plan- 
ning to become a minister. He had been suspended from the college 
at the end of his sophomore year for smoking marijuana. When he 
returned to the campus for an unauthorized visit, he was given a 
second year’s suspension. This stirred other recollections at our table 
of the style of the stern but respected former dean, John Kieffer, 
who once expelled a female student for living with a man. Another 
student, hoping to trap him in a logical inconsistency, later asked 
what the dean would do if a student had had an affair with a girl in 
Hong Kong the previous summer, and the dean unhesitatingly re- 
plied, “I would expel you.” 

Women are now allowed to visit men’s rooms — and sexual inti- 
macy seems as common as at other colleges. St. John’s may be the 
only campus where one can hear faculty seriously argue that students 
ought to be Celibate, “for whoever knows anything about the life of 
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learning will not entertain the frivolous notion that it ought to be a 
very natural or satisfied life, but will understand that it requir es ^ 
certain tension of the soul and body and a certain reserve of deferred 
desire.”®* The college has p\-en way but slowly to most modern de- 
mands and retains the cadences of an earlier time. Attendance is re- 
quired. Qasses begin with a call of the roll, and though the discus- 
sion may become heated, students usually address one another in the 
formal mode, using Mr., Mrs., or Mbs. Elitism, generally the 
damning accusation among contemporary students, has neser p:u$«* 
out of fashion at St. John’s. “We are in a seme justified in our elitism 
here,” Nancy Polk wrote to her fellow students in 1973, "because 
we hope, through the culih-ation of intellectual virtue, to impro^ 
our moral virtue as well."** 

In both its statement of aims and its standards, St, John’s is in fact 
elite. Applicants write an essay in which they must evaluate the qualu) 
of their previous education, discuss an important book, and describe 
the kind of life they would like to lead, A high proportion of tboie 
who apply (89 percent) arc actually accepted; most students hesitate 
to apply after reading St. John’s highly literate and uncompromising 
catalog. The college has always had dilSculty filling its classes with 
students who meet its standards (it has maintained its insistence on 
three years of high-school math and two of foreign language). 

Average scores on standardized tests of scholastic ability are hi^ 
but not overpowering: about 650 on the verbal SAT and 620 on the 
math (about the same as the averages at Pomona or Carlcton, bot 
lower than those at Princeton or Bryn Mawr). with the scores in 
Santa Fe slightly higher in 1975.” Once admitted, students are shown 
their grades oiJy on request, but there b a considerable amount of 
conversation and a fai^ acute sense of who are the intellectual 
heavyweights. The inteHecnial peeking order b not posted dally, 
to speak, as it was apparently in the elementary school in JeSerson- 
ville, Vermont, that Scott Buchanan attended as a boy. (Buchanans 
JeSersonville classmates were seated according to their class stand- 
ing, and you got your marks every day, “If you did something well, 
you moved np.”»sj 

ViTiether they move up or down, an exceptionally high number 
move out St John’s attrition rate b severe with the heaviest with- 
drawab following the freshman and sophomore years. Among pri- 
vate colleges of similar selecting, about one-quarter of a pven fresh- 
eventually drop out or transfer to another college.** At 
. an entering dass leaves before gradua- 

uon. ^e increasingly diSicult seqacnce in mathematics as weD as the 
prescribed nature of the program drives many students ont; others arc 
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eager to specialize in a discipline; some find the relentlessly bookish 
and serious nature of the place depressing. 

Tlie Program, as everyone refers to it, and informal assessments of 
how well classmates arc doing in it, tend to take up most of the avail- 
able time and social space at St. John’s. Extracurricular activities are 
quite limited, and those that exist are often outgrowths of The Pro- 
gram. Discussions and criticisms of the curriculum are the most fre- 
quent topics in the Collegian, the student weekly. Occasionally, most 
of an issue will be given over to a committee report or a paps-Iong 
footnote to some aspect of The Program, such as a student s trans- 
laUon of the correspondence in 1832 between Karl Fnedrich Gauss 
and Johan Bolyai on their discoveries in non-Euclidian geometry 
complete with propositions, diagrams, and proofs. j - 

Students attend class fillecn to twenty hours a week, 
evenings are given over to formal parts of The Program. On Mon- 
days and Thursdays, ail students and lacnlty participate in a Gre t 
Books seminar that often continues past midnight j 
There, with the Intensity and animation chataclenstic 
a cockfight, the students reargue the ‘hem" ";=■ S’ fo f 
of Nietzsche or St. Augustine, occasionally “ 

blackboard to demonstrate a point. On those two "'f'’ 
in the coUege is in use as the entire community eaplotes the teats 
that stand at the heart of the curriculum. 

The formal lecture on Friday nights tends to take on the air of a 
social event. Most of the faculty and many spouses are there as well. 
The speaker may be Mordmer Adler on "The Commo" Se™ o 
Poiities,” Edward Banfield on "The Unheayenly Cil^ S' 
on "The Problem of Faculties," Dieter Heorich on . 

tore of Modem Philosophy,” or the evening might be » 

concert by the Bcaua Am String Quariet. or a play 
Theater Otonp. All rise as the dean escorts 
to the rostrum. Once the program has begun, kmh‘"| 
evidence, but few pads and pencils, because 
"that a full notebook betokens an empty mind. Students are es 
pected to train their memories so that questions ma, be 
without the aid of notes. At the ? 

nuts, a signal is given for the question peno f ' smaller 
one-hali of those present generally “. fp i.j Room, 

room, known, appropriately enough, as the Qu 
The question perio* may questioners seeking 

the nalutc of an adversary .j orgument and to er- 

to find flaws or inconsistencies in the Ic nnrferstand the 

ploit them if they can. It is sometimes diBicnIt to undeist.nd 



dents have been reading in their seinman in the previous weeks. 
Riesman, lecturing at St. John's on Freud twenty years ago, sought 
in vain to change what seemed to be a fairly uniform style of qu^ 
tioning (e.g., "To what extent is Freud in the tradition of Descartes?") 
by insisting that Freud’s impact had less to do with his philosophy 
than with his invention of a method for rooting out and intcrprcti^ 
unconscious material. What was evident then ha.s been reconfirmed 
on Grant’s four recent visits: St. John's students find it extraordi- 
narily difficult to suspend their own frames of reference to sec what 
might be learned by attending to the frame of reference of the 
speaker. Mortimer Adler, a frequent lecturer at St. John’s over the 
years, insists that students first say what they think he has said 
before they put their questions. 9 

We attended a lecture given by Edward Sparrow, a tutor at St. 
John’s, entitled, “Noun and Verb,” which put forth a new metaphor 
of grammar in which he defined a grammatical sentence as a tme 
sentence. The question period began with a woman tutor asking 
about the sentence "There was a sea fight yesterday.” "Is that a sen- 
tence by your grammar?” “Yes,” he replied, “if there was a sea fight 
yesterday." This then led to a discussion of probability and truthful- 
ness, with a student who did not understand the mathematical con- 
cept of probabUity arguing with one who did. Then the dean joiiied 
the wnversation, asking about the sea-fight sentence again, sa)'ing 
that it Was being discussed as if it were a statement in the newspaper 
which could be established as true or false. He then asked, "What if 
it were the opening statement in a novel?” Sparrow replied that 
under his grammar the lest would be its conceivability, and the dean 
responded sharply that then he would seem to be applying two tests 
and wasn c that inconsistent? — and so the questions went, in a brittle 
exchange, well past midnight. 

At the end of the Friday-night question period — or at the end of 
me lecture for some students— Western civilization crumbles at St. 
Johns, and students begin the orpes of loud music, drinking, pot' 
smokm& Md dicing that characterize the weekend social life. There 
is very ttle quiet or intimate talk at such parties; in rejecting the in- 
teuecmal mode the parties seem to be an almost strained demonstra- 
uon that St. Johnnies can behave just like young people elsewhere. 

home forms of play arc more stylch. however. Periodically, stu- 
denu dress formally for mnetecntb-centory waltzes in the Great Hall, 
capped by a champagne-and-strawberries June cotillion when the 
uanang goes on all night and quiche lorraine is served at dawa 

te in May, St. John’s celebrates ReaUty Weekend, which be^ns 
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^vith libations as tofchbcarcrs lead the Piraeus parade to the campus 
from the docks of Annapolis. In the vulgar version of the Battle of 
Salamls ibal follows, students in rowboats fight for possession of a 
greased watermelon that has been dropped in College Creek. A high- 
light of the weekend, following the Irregular Ellipsoid Hurling Con- 
test (an egg throw), is the Epicycle race. In a di 22 yjng contest, stu- 
dents demonstrate Ptolemy’s theory of the epicycle by which he 
explained the sun’s orbit about the earth. Students are linked by 
ropes. As the first student makes eight wide orbits about the "earth” 
student, a third “Venus" student makes five smaller revolutions about 
the first. The three students who complete this maneuver in the 
shortest time win. 

But by Sunday afternoon of an ordinary weekend, the formidable 
demands of the program begin to reassert themselves, and one can 
almost feel the common mood change. One learns quickly if this is 
the week when the freshmen are beginning to struggle with the math- 
ematics In the fifth book of Euclid’s EUmenis, or if they are grappling 
with the first assignment in Thucydides, in which the best students 
will be^n to ponder the implications for liberty in Pericles’ funeral 
oration. Two of our dinner partners one Sunday eveniag were musi- 
cians: one a pianist, the other a cellist. They echoed the common 
complaint that The Program does violence to other serious pursuits: 
one simply cannot do music or any art that demands dally practice 
and do The Program, too. A tutor was to remark later that The Pro- 
gram was designed for angels — only they could do ft entire. Until 
1973, in fact, there had never been a summa granted at the new St. 
John's although one student came close enough in 1943 to provoke 
a debate among the faculty. When it was argued that no student 
deserved a summa, one tutor asked, what would we give to Hume? 
And Catesby Taliaferro answered, "A ‘C at best." George Comenetz 
argued that the student ought lo be given a summa “because he’s as 
good as we are,” but John Kicffer disagreed: “A magna at best, 
then; a summa if he’s better."** 

Although The Program is taxing, there are more than a few stu- 
dents at St, John’s who believe that it fc the only curriculum worth 
mastering. One of our dinner companions, a sophomore from Balti- 
more, described The Program as a way of life for him — the only 
way. He almost visibly winced when we asked if he had any criti- 
dsms of The Program, replying: “If there’s anything wrong here, 
it’s wrong with me." 

After dinner, another of out companions invited us to his room in 
the Chase-Stone dormitory. It was a single room, mildly disorderly, 
with a bed, desk, shapeless armchair, and some balls of red, blue. 
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and yellow clay stuck to the ceiling. He explained that he had ongi- 
nally used these balls of clay to strengthen a broken arm. When one 
day he threw one up to the ceiling and it stuck, other students soon 
joined in the game. He offered us a bottle of Guinness Stout from 
a six-pack on the windowsill, and told us something about his 
He had originally applied to the Royal Academy in London, think- 
ing he wanted to be an actor, but he was turned down. The curate 
of his church told him about St. John's, and he was impresse y 
reading the catalogue. He wanted to escape the horrible lecturing m 
high school, and he wanted to read the classics. 

He felt that at their worst, the St. John's seminars degenerated 
into a kind of debate, in which the least able students got stompe 
on. But in the best seminars a real colleagucship of tutors and stu- 
dents was developed; “Last year, it was my seminar, as much as 
theirs.* He was referring to the junior seminar in which he rea 
Paradise Lost, Tom Jones, and the Rationalist philosophers. He 
proudly of the college’s aims, but said that occasionally “I wonder 
if I really know anything, or if I’m simply a high-powered 
a eoacem echoed in other interviews. He felt St. John’s also tended 
to prejudice students against doing what was merely useful. He de- 
scribed a classmate who bad been in an engineering curriculum be- 
fore transferring to St. John's and who was really something of a 
genius with computers. He now fell that engineering was beneath 
him and that all that was important was to grapple with the “Great 
Questions.” Such students may be typical of the audience St. John s 
is trying to reach. Until recently, in addition to attempts to recruit 
National Merit Scholars, literature was sent to 12,000 students wpio 
were identified by the American College Testing Program as having 
an interest in writing or expression, a concern about the intellectual 
atmosphere of the college to be attended, and a possible interest in 
the arts and humanities as a major field of study. 

The only class in session that evening was an extracurricular sem- 
inar in the New Testament, led by J. Winfree Smith, Jr., a tutor since 
1941, who had known both Barr and Buchanan as a student at the 
University of Virginia in the 1930s, Four males were huddled at one 
end of the large table that had been pushed together in the seminar 
room on the second floor of McDowell Hall as the class began. Three 
women sUaggled in over the next fifteen minutes. The blackboard 


Su John** alampj who read earlier draft* of this chapter almost a3wa)» 
ladersrared this point. Neal Weiner, now leaching at Marlboro College, saw 
l^t *hen be was a «udent ai St. lolin’s he felt it was op to him whether a 
class went well or noc He felt then as be does now as a teacher: if a d^ss 
went weU he was elated, if not he feta responsible 
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showed evidence ot a previous geometry lesson and a class in Greek 
earlier in the day. The group was reading St. John’s Gospel In Greek, 
and translated about twelve lines in the hour and ten minutes before 
the class ended. It was a somber, almost dour class. There was a 
great deal of staring at the table, long silences, and a halting, apolo- 
getic style in the responses of the students, almost as if to dismiss 
their interpretations before giving voice to them. Most comments 
were addressed directly to the tutor, and the students waited quietly 
for his judgment or ruling on a particular translation. They began 
discussing the fine, "Behold the Lamb of God who takes away the 
sin of the world." There was a fifteen-minute discussion of what 
"Lamb" meant in this context, at the end of which Smith offered 
three interpretations: the Passover Lamb, the use in the 53rd chap- 
ter of Isaiah, where a suffering servant b described as a lamb on 
whom the Lord has laid the iniquities of us all, and the sacrifice of 
Iambs that was made daily in Jerusalem at this time. A boy sug- 
gested that a lamb might be a scapegoat. A girl in leotards, jeans, 
and sandals, sitting next to us. wondered whether "sin" was used in 
the singular because it referred to the common sin of mankind, and 
the tutor asked whether she meant by that a condition rather than an 
act. Three or four other students offered their translations of that 
particular line and discussed minor differences and emphases. In the 
next line, John the Baptist speaks of the “man who came before me," 
and the class discussed whether (his referred to chronological order 
or rank. There was considerable discussion about whether the spirit 
"descending as a dove” was meant to be a bodily dove. The tutor 
said he felt the New Testament implied that the body, not just hu- 
man nature, was raised in the Resurrection. A male student asked 
whether hb particular ffesh could be reassembled once it had de- 
composed molecularly, and a girl said perhaps what was meant was 
that genes contained information, or the code, and that it was the 
code that would in some sense deierminc the resurrection of the hu- 
man form. A boy drew an analogy of the twenty-two parts of a radio 
that could be reassembled, saying that it was not the parts that were 
important, but the message or the program that was transmitted. 
Then there was an argument about whether the genetic code could 
account for a specific human form, when the body was created in 
interaction with the environment After class, we chatted with Smith, 
who hurried out to participate in a rehearsal of the first part of Henry 
IV, which a number of the tutors were producing with students.* 

*This class was more irpicat Of a totoriat at St. /oftn's than of a semmar. 
which tends to be more of an {ntelteciual free-for-all. Yet a seminar might 
give fifteen ntinutes or even two hoars to the discussion of a particular word. 
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nje next morning, we met CliSord, a red-haired senior from 
Pennsylvania, at breakfast. It lurned out that he was a laboratory 
assistant, and he invited us to vial the laboratory he would be work- 
ing in that morning. He had a humorous perspective on life at St. 
John’s and said that many of the labs were like crash courses. He 
joked that they blew a whistle and said, “Learn all you can about 
embryology in three weeks,” and then blew the whistle again and 
said, “Now master comparative anatomy in four weeks and tell us 
why the scientists are wrong.” The laboratory itself was led hy John 
Saikissian, a short, rotund, moustached man who had a light, easy 
way with the students, and they obviously liked him. Sarldssian had 
done his undergraduate work at the University of Chicago and the 
University of Illinois, earning an M.A. from the latter in 1948. He 
taught at the Pestalozzi-Ftoebel Teachers College in Chicago, Chi- 
cago City College, and the Universities of Indiana and Illinois before 
coming to St. John's as a tutor In 1963. The students were experi- 
raenting with a sonometer, a simple device in which three strings arc 
stretched over two bridges. Sarkissian plucked the strings and asked 
questions about changes of pitch. At the end of an hour, they came 
to some conclusions about the way in which the gauge of the wire, 
the tension upon it, and the length formed by moving the bridges 
determined the sound. The students listened intently when asked 
whether two strings had the same pitch, and they disagreed among 
themselves. There were several examples of individual students hold- 
ing out against the majority opinion. There was care in listening to 
delennine when the middle, narron-er-gauge string had the tension 
released upon it so that it would come closer to the pitch of the 
thicker string. 

Out next class was a dull and dreary Greek tutorial in which the 
tutor went around the table calling on each student in turn to trans- 
late a few lines. Many had not prepared iheJr redtations. The class 
then turned into a rather vapid r^cussion about how you know 
you know somettung. 

We left the Greek class early to study the schedule posted in the 
dean's office, and we chose next to visit a senior math tutorial taught 
by Thomas K. Simpson in the next period. It turned out to be an 
excellent class. Simpson, a lively, ebullient man, wore a brown tweed 
jacket, wooly tan sweater, jeans, and mountain boots. Tall, thin, and 
energetic, tie sat at the side rather than at the head of the table, 
bending way over, cocking hb head, and looking up and down the 
Uble. depending upon which student was speaking. The students 
moved to the blackboard and explained their proofs in an entertain- 
ing but clear, intellectually exciting way. The discussion was brisk 
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and students skillfully probed whoever was at the board Simpson 
played an orchestrating role, heliring the demonstrator get over a 
rough spot, or occasionally asking a question. One of the “students” 
in the class was Winfree Smith, who was auditing it in order to teach 
it the following year. Simpson had gone to Rensselaer Polytechnical 
Institute as an undergraduate, earning a degree in electrical engineer- 
ing before the war. When he came home, he decided he had not been 
educated, and so he came to St. John's to start all over again as a 
freshman in 1946. He had taught for three years at the American 
University in Cairo, and had then earned a Master’s of Arts m 
Teaching at Wesleyan, with the aim of teaching in high school, but 
ultimately he was called back to St. John's by Dean Jacob Klein. 


IV 


At St. John's Socrates is seen as the ideal teacher because be was 
the ideal student, assisting others in the act of discovery. Scott 
Buchanan sought tutors who delighted in the pursuit of the unan- 
swerable questions and who had passed through “several stages of 
a Socratlc dialectical education.” Buchanan regarded most college 
teachers as mere experts who were angered by (hose who dared to 
question their authority and who desperately attempted to hold their 
ground with a flood of esoteric information when the challenge per- 
sisted. But he knew that some teachers developed that subtle com- 
bination of self-con&dence and humility required to find out what a 
question meant. The good teacher finally discovers “the Socratic 
method of analyzing a question in terms of a subject matter and 
returning it to the questioner in a criticized and partially answer- 
able form.”** 

At St. John's the tutor’s task is to elicit opinions, not to offer 
them. The greatest virtue of a St. John’s tutor is patience, Jacob 
Klein believes; 

If a tutor is not patient, he is bod. A student may talk nonsense, 
but that does not mean he will not come to see eventually that he 
is talking nonsense. The second thing is the quality of openness, 
of Understanding. If a tutor is open, he will hear that grain of 
importance, of goodness, of brilliance, or of sense in the student's 
argument, and he will disregard all the rest and will concentrate 
on that valuable grain, and he vrill help others to see it.** 

The overwhelming impression one receives on visiting classes is 
the restraint under which tutors operate — most noticeable, perhaps, 
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in the evening seminars. Tutors usuaDy be^ wth a single question: 
"Is there any method behind Ueboiz’s madness; some way to state 
generally what he is trying to do?” or "What does Herodotus mean 
by ’researches'?” It is not unusual Cor the tutor to remain silent, with 
only an occasional prod, for the remainder of the two hours. More 
often, the tutor struggles, “rather haphazardly, to extricate from the 
context of the conversation the point or points most worthy of con- 
sideration,” by isoladng assumptions and constructing a series of 
“verifjing steps.”^^ Of course, at St. John’s, as elsewhere, patience 
does not always lead to enlightenment. Some students continue to 
talk nonsense while others become bored, angry, or discouraged. Nor 
are unanswerable questions necessarily delighting, and a curriculum 
that continues to confront students with these perplexities is not 
without its anxieties. Perpetual problems everywhere, they are per- 
haps exacerbated by St. John’s persistent attention to developing 
erilical rather than specialized skills, and its relative indificrence 
to helping students master a body of knowledge. 

The patient Socratic style** can also be a mask for inept teaching. 
Eva Brann, a Yale-trained archaeologist who taught at Stanford be- 
fore coming to St. John’s ia 1957, is bored xrith those tutors “whose 
mala contribution is to smoke a pipe and say, ’Why do yoti say 
that?* "** She sees the successful tutor as one who delights in the 
study of the Great Books and can talk intelligently about them with- 
out turning a class into a graduate seminar. Nor does she feel it is 
enough to be competent without being exciting. A tutor should be 
able to direct discussion of a point in Euclid in a way that conveys 
a sense of discovery. What roatteis k a certain fertility of mind in 
simple matters. In her \iew, the best tutors are deeply committed to 
the values of the program and are untroubled by the thought that 
they should be concerned with the more immediate, “relevant" prob- 
lems of the world. St. John’s College is no experiment, she says, un- 
less Western civilization is an experiment 

Students teach each other at St John’s, and the common curric- 
ulum can provide the matrix for a complex and illuminating discus- 
sion. In a senior math class we visited in Santa Fe, for example, the 
students examined Einstein’s essay on geometry and experience, bor- 
rowing analogies from the quite different mathematical languages of 
Newton, Euclid, and Lobache%-sky. If a tutor is late or absent, the 
students may be^n without him. While there are loafers at St. John’s 
as elsewhere, there is probably less tolerance for slackness than at 
most insUtuiioRS, and the obligation to contribute to the discussion 
B taken more seriously. Tutors will occasionally remark that a sem- 
inar has been poor bewuse few good “teachers" emerged among the 
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students or because the blend of personalities seemed ill-suited to the 
task. A “bad mix” can be disastrous because students who form a 
tutorial group see each other in all classes; hierarchies get fixed; 
roles are difficult to change. 

If there is a general weakness, it is a tendency toward pickincss — 
an explication de lexte that falls short of synthesis. In a senior tuto- 
rial we visited, for example, students analyzed Dylan Tliomas's poem, 
“Refusal to Mourn the Death by Fire of a Child in London.” It was an 
hour of very close textual criticism and an elaboration of some of the 
biblical images in the poem. But by the end of the hour, no holistic 
interpretation of the poem had been attempted, an omission that at 
first seemed intentional, since the tutor said they would focus on an 
over-all view of the poem the next day. \Vc thought, how brilliant to 
let the initial confusion and the complexity of the poem sort itself 
out overnight, and we decided to return the next day. Though the 
poem was discussed again for about fifteen minutes, no over-all inter- 
pretation was attempted. Then the students turned to another poem. 

These matters and others are sometimes discussed in archon 
groups. What Scott Buchanan once did to help new teachers in the 
Saturday seminars in his office has now been routinized in the form 
of archon meetings. An archon leads a group of tutors— say those 
who teach freshman lab— in weekly discussions of ways to improve 
their teaching or the content of what is taught. A new faculty mem- 
ber is paired in seminar with a senior tutor who can act as a helpful 
guide, and, when needed, as a restraining one. The emphasis at St. 
John’s is decidedly on the classrooms. The expectation that tutors 
will audit other classes provides not only the opp>ortunity to prepare 
for teaching them, but also a chance to observe and to discuss other 
styles of teaching. 

At the point when a tutor is being considered for reappointment 
or tenure, the archon groups, the frequent auditing, and the team- 
taught seminar, provide a richness of observation and data about his 
teaching that few tenure committees possess. In addition, a commit- 
tee is appointed to interview all of the seniors who have been taught 
by a tutor being considered for tenure. As a result of their shared 
intellectual expertence, students and tutors have developed some 
common bench marks that enabJe Ibeni to talk about a teacher’s 
capabilities in a discriminating way. 

Research or publication carries no weight. In fact, many consider 
it B negative accomplishment, since one could not possibly teach 
such a demanding curriculum weH if one were to "steal’’ time for 
writing and publishing. It is expected. lor instance, that St. John’s 
tutors will reread whatever book is to be discussed in seminar. And 
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ihcj’ seem to do so. Tutors may give an occasional Friday-night lec- 
ture, write an anicle aboui some aspect of the program for The 
College magazine, translate a Greek text that may be used in The 
Program, or spend a sabbatical revising a laboratory manual, but 
there is no expectation that they will do miy of these things. 


V 

Sl John’s boasts that it dispenses with the trappings of academic 
rank in order to minimize unimportant distincu'ons and to emphasire 
the common task of teaching. To a significant degree, it succeeds in 
this aim. but important, if informal, hjeratchies develop nevertheless. 
On the lowest echelon ace the new and uotenured tutors, who do not 
yet see that Euclid's Book Five has something very important to do 
vrith Descartes and Newton, and who are often at the mercy of senior 
students eager to show them up as sophists. Then there are the ten- 
ured, who are relatively secure and know their way around the pro- 
gram. But there is a clear distinction between those who are merely 
tenured and those who are eljpble to serve as arcboss, to be the 
senior members of seminar teams, and to be part of the Instruction 
Ccmalttee that serves as the roliog oligarchy. Finally, there are the 
great tutors, living and dead, who seem legendary and are referred 
to as gods by students — Scott Buchsnact. Richard Scofield, Jacob 
Klein, and others. 

Every tutor who comes to St. John's makes a radical decision to 
abandon his or her discipline and to become an apprentice in an un- 
compromising program. Some, like Moses Hadas, may leave within 
a few months. Nicolas Nabokov came In 1941 and, with the com- 
poser Elliott Carter, devised a program of “great works of music" 
with works to be read over four y^rs. Nabokov saw the St. John’s 
curriculum as a more intelligent and pragmatic way to teach laymen 
something about music than the usual slipshod music-appreciation 
courses, but Scott Buchanan questioned whether Nabokov needed to 
spend so much time lecturing students on musical notation. Nabokov 
insisted that it was impossible to teach students anything about mu- 
sic until they knew its lan^age. Yet he agreed to an experiment 
Buchanan proposed in which students were “goaded" into learning 
by exposing them to a Beethoven quartet with no preUnunaiy ex- 
planation. The experiment was a comic fiasco, as Nabokov reported 
it, and he felt Buchanan never forgave him for calling Buchanan’s 
blufi. Nabokov disliked the ‘T»op hop” from one book to another, 
although he found the St. John’s eommunily “bright and even bril- 
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liant.” Buchanan helped Nabokov find a job teaching history of music 
courses at the Peabc^y Conservatory in Baltimore, and he left a few 
years later, remarking: “At St John's I always fell a bit of an im- 
postor. But at the music school I taught the stuff I kncw.”^^ 

Yeare later, in 1952, Peabody Conservatory returned the gift. 
Douglas Allanbrook, a composer and teacher of music theory at 
Peabody, came to St. John’s and loved it, hopscotch and all. Most 
tutors, like the classics scholar John Kieifer, learn to teach math and 
science and to enjoy it. A few even gain excellence in a new field. 
Robert Bart, who came from Harvard as an expert in comparative 
literature, is now a recognized Newlon scholar. It may be ten or 
fifteen years before a tutor has (aught all parts of the curriculum, 
yet more than SO percent of Ihe faculty bas taught Creek, though 
few came prepared to teach it. 

Unlike many contemporary experimental colleges, one does not do 
“one's own tWng” at St. John’s (frequently defined as any subject 
that interests the teacher) but does “their thing.” And unlike more 
volatile cxperimencs. St. John’s makes the commitment that the pro- 
gram U’ill still be around in ten or fifteen years if the prospective 
tutor is willing to make the comoiJtmem to master it. That com- 
mitment requires an act of humility, a subordination of one’s own 
agenda and a conformity to the preestablished aims of the program. 
The St. John’s tutor sees himself or herself as an interpreter of the 
score, not a creator of new music. 

But some who are willing to indenture themselves to the authority 
of the Great Books find it chafing to submit to the personalities who 
define the St. John’s canon. Several of the ablest young tutors speak 
resentfully of being molded to fit the program or being impaled on a 
fixed curriculum that encourages little appreciation of the individual 
talents they bring to it. They grow tired of hearing the Socratic shib- 
boleth that the teacher has no wisdom, that the wisdom lies in the con- 
stant questioning. They must first approach the senior men with some 
reverence, wait some years before suggesting even minor changes in 
the lab manuals, and then couch criticism in the softest terms: 

For a long time you are told that there are these new mysteries, 
things you've never seen before. You may not like the way things 
arc, but you cannot change your class. You must use the lab 
manuals as they have been written, even if you rfont fike them. 

You arc (old to do it two or ihreo times and then you will come to 
discover the reasons why they arc as they arc, to appreciate them. 

They also complain about a lack of spontaneity. Plato said anger 
is irrational, unless occasioned by injustice; therefore, anger must be 
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repressed. "Too many of the facoliy live in lucitc cylinders,” said one 
tutor. ‘They can see each other, but when they get too close they 
hit and back off.” 

Yet, despite complaints, each of these tutors finds that the inflex- 
ible structure makes possible a focus on teaching and intellectual 
growth that outweighs the disadvantages: "It's the last place where 
one can have a long-term sabbatical in the great tradition,” one re- 
marked. "I have been paid a generally comfortable salary to read the 
Great Books in an order that makes sense.” And the Great Books do 
nourish and renew. For the best people, some of them on a second 
fifteen-year cycle of teaching The Program, there seems to be none of 
the dwarfing of the imagination that often occurs in insulated places. 

The great sabbatical, accompanied by the suspicion that one is 
really und^ized and ill-educated, may be the strongest motivation 
for tutors who are drawn to St. John’s. Some say simply that they 
heard about the college too late to come as students. About half of 
the faculty hold the Ph.D. A number of them are scientists, who lost 
interest in seeking eminence in a spedaiized field; they sought to be 
reborn as humanists at St John's, where they could also put their 
mathematical and sdentific abilities to good use. Philosophers, fin* 
guists, theologians, and musicians are strongly represented. Of the 
fifty-one faculty members in Annapolis, nine earned their undergrad- 
uate degree at St. John's and thirteen others earned degrees at Chi- 
cago or Columbia, where integrated liberal-arts programs were strong 
influences. Eight earned degrees in education, and some of these as 
well as others, like Buchanan, taught in high school.^^ The salaries 
are modest, and the workload is heavy. “A tutor does not have to 
marry the College,” said one, "but he soon realizes that she is a 
jealous mistress who claims him at least three nights a week.” There 
are long seminars on Monday and Thursday nights, formal lectures 
on Friday nights, and frcqucnlly another night for a senior precep- 
torial* or a faculty meeting. The oral exams, don rags, enabling pro- 
cedures, and archon groups take their loll, in addition to fourteen or 
fifteen hours of classroom teaching with responsibility for as many 
as fifty students. 

We have noted the St. John's hostility to specialization. Yet tutors 
do not regard themselves as generalists so much as elementarists — 
probers of the fundamental questions that have plagued mankind. 
But over time, the St. John’s faculty member comes to have as much 


•The _ preeeptorials have introduced an element ot choice for juniors and 
semois in recent years. Usually eighteen preceptorials are offered, Jaslbj from 
mid-November to the end of January. la classes of no more than eight, upper- 
classmen meet to discuss a single book or scientific topic that interests them. 
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of a vested interest in the peculiar OKiering of its curriculum as does 
the most specialized biochemist. Changes come on a small scale, and 
the list of Great Books is only slowly revised. Scott Buchanan argued 
that there should be a continuous, vigorous argument among the fac- 
ulty to reassess the texts that the college's program is built upon. But 
the demands of doing what exists well leave little energy for invent- 
ing what ought to be. Some suggestions for major departures were 
made when the Santa Fc Campus was opened in 1964, but they were 
staunchly resisted. Only architecturally did the new college make a 
bow to the local landscape. Proposals to Introduce anthropology, 
Spanish, or local art forms into the curriculum were quietly Ignored, 
and vetcMn faculty from Annapolis were imported to oversee the 
replication of the original curriculum.* Sophomores in Annapolis 
and Santa Fe are likely to begin a discussion of Plotinus's Fifth 
Ennead on the same Monday night in November, and students often 
move from one campus to the other. 


\T 

The educational results that matter at St. John’s are the paths that 
its alumni follow. The college claims to graduate men who, like the 
auxiliaries in Plato's Republic, have learned to live by principle, and 
Ic hopes they will achieve (he wisdom to make them guardians. Yet 
the data that are available do not enable one to make judgments 
about the virtues of St. John’s graduates. In the careers they choose, 
St. John's alumni do not appear to be greatly different from alumni 
elsewhere, yet one can see some of the imprint of the program in the 
emphasis on mathematics, law, philosophy, and teaching. A survey 
of alumni who had completed the program by 1961 showed that 60 
percent had entered graduate or professional schools. In 1 975, about 
65 percent of Annapolis graduates and 60 percent of those at Santa 
Fe pursued full-time graduate study in the year after graduation; this 
is a high ratio, compared with the 53 percent who go on to further 
study at Princeton or the 46 percent at Amherst. But about 90 per- 
cent of the Princeton freshmen eventually graduate whereas about 50 
percent drop out before graduation at St. John’s. Of those oriented 


•Only those wbo are prepared to make e*(raotdbiary efforts to l)e innova- 
tive in their leaching can afford to be critical of St. John's conservatism. The 
vested interest in the curriculum as U stands is understandable and. in terms of 
economy of time and effort, defeosiMe. Nor sftouW wc impJy that there is no 
change. As we have indicated earlier, books have been dropped and added, 
and other aspects of the curriculum lave been modified. 
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to graduate school, the greatest numbers are found in law, mathema- 
tics, philosophy, education, and theology. Nearly one-fourth of all 
graduates chose careers in business and industry, 20 percent in teach- 
ing, 13 percent in government or law, 5 percent in the ministry and 
social work, 3 percent in medicine, 2 percent in library science. The 
college says nothing specific about producing misfits, but it does note 
in a 1964 self-evaluatioa that gradtiafes experience “difficulty in 
choosing a field of study or a life career. Jt has not been unusual for 
a graduate to make two or even three false starts before finding him- 
seIL”‘® Without having made a precise inquiry, we would guess that 
one has a better chance of having a discussion about Kant and Plato 
with one’s waiter at an Annapolis restaurant than in almost any 
other city in the country. 

Of course, St. John’s would not make its case on vocational 
grounds. Quite the contrary, it admits that its graduates arc at a dis- 
advantage in a national job market where the greatest financial re- 
wards go to the highly trained specialist. But they insist this U a 
shoit-tenn nonuiility, and that the so-called thiol^g skills of the 
liberal arts will prove more truly useful in the long rua. 

One of the clearest effects of the St John's program flows from its 
prescribed nature. While many students rebel and leave, others are 
thankful that they were not permitted to elect against mathematics 
or the Great Books. We are reminded of a girl who transferred to 
St John’s from Che Philadelphia School of the Arts and who had 
always felt inept at any form of mathematjes. She told us that she 
learned at St John^ that she was not so much inept as made to feel 
inept by insensitive earlier teaching. Forced to confront mathematics 
anew, she learned not only to master it, but to enjoy it, gaining in 
the process a new sense of confidence in her ability to learn new 
skills and reappraise old fears. 

Of course it is difficult to generalize about such bsues, and the 
research on the effects and impact of attending college in general is 
inconclusive.®® Some of the most revealing insights about the impact 
of the St. John’s program are found in the report of a self-study 
that was funded by the Ford Foundation in 1955. While there have 
been some changes in the past two decades, partly in response to 
alumni criticisms, the report remains one of the most informed com- 
mentaries about the program. As a part of the study, a seven-page 
questionnaire was sent to the neatly 600 alumni. About one-third 
replied, with responses proportionately distributed between graduates 
and nongraduates. 

In general, alumni had a good ofnition of St. John’s, although the 
two-thirds of the sample who did not respond may have been less 
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sanguine. To the question “What are your present feelings and con- 
victions about the St. John’s program?,” only 6 of 144 respondents 
said they felt negative or hostile; 121 expressed approval. Seventy- 
five percent firmly opposed the possibility of introducing electives. 
One-third of those replying to ihe questionnaire “expressed complete 
satisfaction with the present distribution of emphasis in the program.” 
Most often cited as an advantage of having attended St. John's (by 
32 alumni) was "the ability to face, analyxe, and solve problems 
dealing with unfamiliar data." 

But while the overwhelming majority of the alumni had good 
feelings about the program in general, about half saw distinct dis- 
advantages — most significantly, their lack at graduation of any spe- 
cialized skilb. The laboratory program (since revised but still a 
source of complaint) came in for the harshest criticism. Of the 126 
respondents, 105 said the laboratory experience was unsatisfactory. 
A typical comment was, “I felt the victim of chaos, a Jack of direc- 
tion, and at times poor instruction. The cRons made to correlate 
Viiih the rest of the Program seemed silly.” Another comment: 
“I acquired at 5c. John’s a certain revubion to much of the natural 
sciences that would be hard to overcome.” Anoiher said, “It is not 
research, and it is perhaps a waste of everyone’s time to ask students 
to repeal routine experiments." 

Sixty percent of those who answered the question about the lan- 
guage program felt that it was deficient in modem linguistics and 
semantics. Half felt the language lutoriaU did not increase their 
ability to read and understand poetry. They emphasized again and 
again the need for more writing and for more modem forms of 
mathematics. Twenty-three of 67 who used mathematics in their job 
said that what they had teamed at St. John’s was not adequate. And 
they found the college least successful in giving "direction to the 
students’ ambitions” and in ‘‘showing the relations between ideas 
and the contemporary world.” 

The head of an educational foundation wote that St. John’s was 
“Most successful in providing a perspective on our time and the basb 
from which to judge and appreciate its values, assumptions and goals. 

It is least successful in developing with precision those skilb which 
sharpen criticbm and give form to invention and creative thought.” A 
researcher prabed St. John’s for “developing certain general attitudes, 
such as a willingness to face the most difficult problems head-on and 
the ability to resist facile, autbontative solutions. It is least success- 
ful in dealing with matters of fact and perhaps fails to realize suffi- 
ciently the importance of a broad factual sub-stratum in every field 
of knowledge.” 
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A librarian noted that St. John’s was: 

Most successful in bringing about the experience of “spontaneous 
learning" . . . This experience is the generator of a driving engine 
that can either bless or curse an individual for the rest of his life 
so long as his brain cells do not deteriorate. I am not thinking 
here so much about the content of the “spontaneous learning” 
experience as of the experience itself ... It is this that many 
college graduates have never experienced, or if they did, it hap- 
pened so few times that it left no impression on their intellectual 
and emotional memory ... It was least successful in orienting the 
student to modern science and modem logics ... It seems to me 
that a student could have done excellently in his work so far as 
the 1890's and from that time on be ridiculously naive about the 
state of these two fields of thought and investigation: indeed, he 
may be of the opinion that what has happened since 1890 is 
inferior to what happened before that approximate date. He may 
even think that modem math, sdeoces and logic are but a crude, 
superficial, awkward and illiterate interpretation of something that 
is old, noble and final. The student should be aware that just as 
his learning of (he old can be a spontaneous experience, so can 
the discoveries and constructions of the new by our contempo* 
raries — if he does not know that, then what is the value of “spon* 
tancous learning’? Does ft then become a refined pastime for (he 
sons of gentlemen? 

A number of comments by others as well emphasized the need for 
greater opportunity for the student to work on his own initiative and 
for more emphasis in the curriculum upon modem and contempo- 
rary thought. One comment conveyed something of St. John’s preju- 
dices even as it sought to overcome them: 

There must be some time given to modem sociologists, statisti- 
cians, and political economists. These are a godless lot and mostly 
full of beans, but they do have something, and it takes more than 
an occasional lecture to evaluate them. In this one area, the 
Program b too parochial. 


VII 


In the hectic summer of 1937, Scott Buchanan wrote a prospectus 
of the New Program for the oflidak of the Rockefeller Foundation, 
who were impressed with his plans and offered to help underwrite 
them. But when he learned that the foundation wanted to monitor 
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his espcrimsnl Buchnnan rrfused the grant. He aid “Sh Iota s 
could not be assessed in coneenuonal ways and ha ^ “LJ we 
ation •■would confuse and distort the sharp 
would need to make in maintaining out eouise, ’ ™ 
misunderstood continues to be a live concern at S'- Itan s. and « 
sometimes exhibits itself in a priekl, 

ate skeptical that others can appreciate what it is 'taV o" J 

like Buchanan, doubt the sensibihues of the 

that, in the early stages of our inquiry, St. ““'S 

toward soeial scientists may °“'7ece takes a viitofs 

our elfotls to maintain an open attitude. The '"taS' '“ta” 

measure even more intently than the visitor 

John's departs so drastically from what P““ “ 

the world outside, and the tutors make sue . grincism. Like 

that they understandably have their guard up ^ powerful 

any sect that regards the supposed ttau’* rritirism the more per- 

but also in some measure seductive, they " - 

llous When it comes from apparent 

skeptical that there can truly be understand the college 

heretical in asking of those who would seek to understano 

a willing suspension the world: its 

St. John's is monaslic in its “Less Yet it is also op- 

moral scrupulousness and high sundat P • fgjieap 

pressive in^ts dogmatism 

and obvious standards. II take measure, the 

cles of the single human soul. Th o„l, 

platinum yardstick of The Program. j j 

by ihose who ore privy ,o iB semers >» "Ss tas bee" brush 
the student has climbed out of Plato s • j,gy,Kere but few of 
in its condemnation of to which they have a 

its own faculty seem troubled by t d g exercises that make 
vested interest in the particular set of booKs anu 
up the St. John’s program.* 

•We suspect that the reaUy ''"P^I'\J^s*u?emrwou'l/prom from spe- 
be accomplished in iwo y'?«- Ihe last half of their suy. Sw- 
cialization and the responsibility oursue a question m a more vane- 

denis need an opportunity to ,vilhin the St John s piBzIe. 

rated context, not just to work, wrth Ibe pieen the 

The high dropout rate in the early ^ three-year B.A. for some 

same conclusion. Perhaps the coJIe^ . j^o have specialized else- 

or it, own riodrno. »d . Sblo Iw •%"or- " ■»*"!* 

where and wish to sit at St. Johns high g John’s, and the 

Muir, of Art. lo . io»r -ho h” " 
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As we have already indicated, some students emerge from comple- 
tion of the arduous Si. John's program with greatly increased self- 
confidence, others with troubling questions and doubts about the 
program and, more importantly, about themselves. Perhaps too many 
students learn at St. John’s that they are failures — that they can 
never bridge the distance that separates them from the masters. But 
in an epoch such as oui own, when the once aristocratic concqtt of 
genius has become democratized and everyone is urged to exalt his 
•‘creativity," St John’s provides a remedy — a jo>’fully adrainbtered 
cathartic in the hands of some tutors — for hubris. The willing sub- 
ordination at St. John’s of what Quentin Anderson has termed “the 
imperial self’ is in tWs cultural contcxi a valuable countcreymboL 
St. John’s is unique and remarkable. Its community is founded on 
3 radical faith in the ability of liberal education to teadi men and 
women to think for themselves and to become conscious of their 
social and moral obligations. It has embodied a vision and fostered 
a dialectic in the culture because it has been there to be criticized. 
It has kept alive an ideal of the liberal arts and a concern for the 
wholeness of intellectual experience in a pure form. It has been a 
kind of consdeoce of the liberal-arts colleges, a goad to all of higher 
edueatioa, and a declaration about bow men should live. 


co'^e has designed a progrein on the Saaia Fe campus that eoables high- 
^ * cwwer's n fltree snminers. to response to oar ptde- 

opportunities for r^cial^tioij. De^ Robert Neidorf 
repited; -fte make no pretense to treat everyihine wonb stvdyinr. *> 
endeaTor to treat only things worth studying." 
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While its specific academic emphasis is ‘'mw and his environment/’ Santa 
Cruz’s sixth liberal arts college will explore educational innovation through 
a human relations approach. Just as man’s natural environment n the 
result of a delicate balance and interdependency, so the excitement and 
creativity of a learning environment is the result of open, direct and 
explicit relationships. 

Cmahg statement announcing the opening of Kresge Coltege. 1970 

Ktesgs has a certain image on campus, as the “touchy-feely” college — 
a college which few people take seriously. One Kresge faculty member 
related an incident to us about a meeting with her hoard of study, when 
she simply said the word "Kresge,” and the entire room was filled with 
faughter. /toother protosor, reoeatly faced «Hb an arercrovded ciass- 
room at Stevenson College, found out that there was a larger room avail- 
able at Kresge. Qut again, at the suggestion of a move to Kresge, his 
class broke out in spontaneous laughter. 

City on a Hill Press, October 17, 1974 


4 


If Kresge College could have adopted the name of its patron saint 
rather than its benefactor, it would have been called Carl Rogers 
College. Rarely has a college derived as directly from the ideals of a 
contemporary rnovement as did Kresge, which drew its inspiration 
from the encounter or sensitivity-frainJog movement associated with 
the work of Carl Rogers. To critics of that movement, the name 
Kresge would Ironically describe the popular merchandising of tradi- 
ditional therapies, and they would ridicule the T-group movement 
as a dime-store crusade that promises happiness in a bag of jelly 
beans. 77 
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Often misunderstood, its high hopes vulnerable to parody, Kresge 
became an occasion of laughter on ite own campus at the university 
of California at Santa Cruz. Yet it is easier to laugh at the excesses 
of the T-group movement than to understand the intentions of the 
founders of Kresge College and to discern the actual effects of an 
experiment designed In part to test whether men and women can 
live together more openly and cooperatively. Kresge, an institution 
tempor^y transformed by the s-apors that arose from a heady 
mo\cmeot, is perhaps the most volatile of the experiments described 
in this volume. Kresge inhaled deeply and, \iewed from traditional 
academic perspectives, “went under** for a time. But the experiment 
held sway Q%-er the whole college for only a few years and was much 
attenuated by the dme this book went to press in 1977. The com- 
munal-expressives at Kresge retreated to occupy the “Comer of the 
College,” which in later years claimed the Ic^aliies of most of the 
devotees of the original experiment but only a minority of the total 
faculty. 

"Ihe ethos of the early days continued to permeate the Kresge 
style, asd the college continued to be perceived as one of the most 
distinctive on the campus. Although some laughed. Kresge was ori|!- 
aaUy seen from within Santa Cntz as its owt) most avant-garde ex* 
periment, providing a defense against charges ot incremersulUm 
(nminding us of a comment made by a faculty member at Hamp* 
shire College in Massachusetts, who was eager to assure us that It 
was a “real expetiment,” not just “Amherst Gjilcge with long hair”)- 
Although Kresge has not been the only experiment at Santa Cruz, 
it is the only college there that qualifies as a genuine tetic reform. 
Since most of the eight colleges at Santa Cruz must be classified as 
popular, or ’'means” reforms, the genettd development of the campus 
is treated in Chapter S of Part 11 of this book, and the reader is 
referred there for a wide-angled view of the setting in which Kresge 
was placed. 

Kresge’s founders had a vision of ends that was radically at odds 
with the norms ot the contemporary multiversity, although they ex- 
pressed an opposiu'on of a profouitdly different character than that 
which animated Scott Buchanan at St. John’s. Yet, as we shall see in 
a moment, one of the Kresge founders had been influenced by Bu- 
chanan — still another illustration of the fascinating chains of influ- 
ence among the tetic reformers. Several others were closely associated 
with contemporary offshoots erf humanistic psychology but what is 
remarkable is that three members of the leadership group were drawn 
not from the “soft” fields or the humanities but from the biologcal 
and physical sciences. 
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TTie /ourding provfMi ot Kresge College, Robert Edgar, was a dis- 
tinguished microbiolo^st at Cal Tech. He knew little about T-groups 
and related movements in humanistic psychology until Carl Rogers 
came to Cal Tech in 1967 to do a year-long series of workshops 
with faculty. Edgar sat in and soon became engrossed with new 
questions about teaching and the way he related to students. In fact, 
he felt he Vi-as not relating to students at all, but just standing at the 
blackboard and talking at them. And nhen he consciously tried to 
open up and relate more directly to students, he found they were 
afraid of him. As he thought about it, maybe he had been afraid of 
them, afraid of being attacked or put doivn; perhaps he had “poured 
it on" in order to silence them. (Few teachers achieve such remark- 
able insight Or will admit to It if they do; difliculty may arise if, 
having reached the realization, one believes one can totally eliminate 
Uie fear.) 

In an attempt to understand these anxieties Edgar spent the next 
two summers in personal growth exercises at the National Training 
Laboratories at Bethel, hfaine. He began to study theories of organi- 
zation and of wofk environments that encouraged human growth. He 
became convinced that one could create environments that supported 
Si^wth. settings (hat helped persons to see larger possibilities and 
encouraged them to take rKks. He saw analogies to science: most 
scientists were like scribblers In a monastery, endlessly repeating the 
same task. But creative science risked leaps into the unknown. 

His immersion in these estperienees aflcctcd work with his own 
graduate students. He began to attend to process in his teaching, to 
issues of transference, and to the affective content of language. As 
he grew less interested in the kind of science he had been engaged 
in, his own scientific production may have suffered. But he felt the 
students of that period were among the best he had ever had. 

Edgar became absorbed in the question of the contexts for human 
growth, the choice, tts Douglas McGregor posed it, between theory X 
view of the world and theory Y. Did men need 10 be goaded into 
ts-ork and high productivity through systems of reward and punish- 
ment? (McGregor's X organizations) Or could one create the 
grounds for growth and trust in settings in which persons would 
realize their fullest and most creative potential? (thcoiy Y) Under 
the influence of Rogers, he approached these Issues from a highly 
democratic, egalitarian stance, and he thought about applying his 
ideas by becoming master of one of the student houses at Cal Tech. 
Thus he was highly receptive when Dean McHenry approached him 
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about the provostship of the sixth college at Santa Cruz. He told 
McHenry of the kind of radical experiment he hoped to launch, and 
in 1969 he came to Santa Cruz as professor of biology. In January 
1970, be svTOte a memo outlinirrg his intentions: 

I believe people arc creatively alive to the extent that they perceive 
themselves freely responsible for shaping their own destinies. This 
perception must be real In the sense that personal success and 
personal failure must both be possible outcomes of decisions and 
activities. Even benevolent intervention inhibits the growth of free 
and responsible behavior. To test this premise, I would like Col- 
lege Six to be, as much as possible, a participatory, consensual, 
democracy. 

To achieve this goal, I wsh to leave as many decisions as possible 
to the newly forming college comraunily. The community as a 
whole win create its own mechanisms for rrgubling collective 
activities. 1 would hope that these organizational structures would 
be creatively buUt to fill our felt needs and responsively change 
as our needs as a community change. By a participatory consensual 
democracy, I mean that all meml»rs of the community have the 
right to participate in decisions that will affect them and that no 
decision will be reached to which even one individual is opposed, 
whether he be provost or freshman. While this principle insures 
the honest valuing of the individual, it is likely to pul enormous 
stresses on interpersonal relations and the achievement of mean- 
ingful decisions. This is where I hope the application of behavioral 
science skids can help the community develop open and effective 
communication and conflict resolution within a consensual deci- 
sion-making framework, . . . Collective human activities are tre- 
mendously aSected by the quality of interactions between people. 

I believe that placing a high priority on enhancing the quality of 
interpersonal Interactions in the college will result in an exciting, 
productive and creative learning cornrauiuty. . . . Over the past 
twenty years, work in the field of applied behavioral sciences has 
led to the development of a variety of techniques and approaches 
to facilitate and improve interpersonal communication. Some but 
not all, of these techniques involve the use of small groups, some- 
times called T-groups, sensitivity groups or encounter groups, to 
help people explore and extend thdr communication skills. 

"^ese techniques have been developed and applied along two main 
lin«. Person^ Growth uses such techniques to create a climate in 
which individuals, through experimenting with their own behavior 
can learn more about themselves and develop improved ways of 
«iping. The use of these techniques to facilitate task or goal 
oriented activities is often caDed Organizational Development 
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(OD). Following are some of the characteristics of the climate 
that the OD approach attempts to achieve: 

Honesty 

Openness 

Trust 

Responsiveness 

Responsibility 

Empathy 

Involvement 

I think that in many college settings — classrooms, committees, 
research groups — the achievement of such a climate requires and 
should receive overt attention. Behavioral scientists skilled in these 
approaches can greatly facilitate achieving these goals. 1 very 
much want to see a concern for improving quality in interpersonal 
relationships be a feature of QjIIege Six.* 

In that original sbt-page memo, Edgar outlined an interdisciplinary 
curriculum that would explore ‘‘urgeot social and environmental 
problems.” The curriculum would place major emphasis on “courses 
or experiences explicitly oriented toward the persona! growth of the 
individual." He intended to appoint two persons to help him plan 
the college that year: one to plan the curriculum in the environmen* 
tal sciences, the other to provide leadership in personal growth and 
T'group process. He did not find the environmental scientist he 
sought, but he knew he wanted Michael Kahn to shape Kresge’s 
focus on T-group process. 

Edgar had met Kahn at Bethel. Maine, where he had participated 
in Kahn’s advanced personal growth workshop. Like Edgar, Kahn 
had a traditional education. He earned his first degree at Harvard 
in Comparative literature. After acting eight years in the Hedgerow 
Theatre Company, Kahn was encouraged by friends to join Scott 
Buchanan’s seminars at the World Government Foundation. He re- 
members that when Hanis Wofford (who later became president of 
the experimental college at Old Westbury, New York) had just re- 
turned with great excitement from a journey to India. Scott Buchanan 
had said. "Now is the time to slop everything else and read Toynbee 
for a year.” Kahn once asked Buchanan what a man should do to be 
saved, and Buchanan answered. “That is not the problem; the prob- 
lem is, what do we read next?” Kahn decided to stay at the World 
Govemtaent Foundation and spent the year with Buchanan, Wofford, 
StringfeUow Barr, Steve Benedict and others reading all twelve vol- 
umes of Toynbee. 

That year was 'vorth more than all his undergraduate education 
at Harvard, Kahn told us utting on a couch in his office, barefoot, 
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a deeply tanned gum confident his disdplcs would listen. His teach- 
ing was greatly influenced by Buchanan, although Buchanan's friends 
would find ludicrous the mere suggestion of an affinity with T-groups. 
Buchanan taught him to listen for deeper levels of communication. 
Reading Toynbee convinced him to read psychology, so he returned 
to Harvard for a Ph.D. There he met Timothy Leary, then a lecturer 
in the Department of Social Relations. “I adore him,” he said. "He s 
one of the great martyrs of the culture.” It was Leary who helped 
him to realize that “I can't spend my life fighting off your conscious- 
ness, wall you out, because to hold you off deprives me.” 

Kahn taught at Harvard, then at Vale and the University of Texas. 
Returning from a year’s study of Zen in Japan, he agreed to help 
Edgar start Kresgc College. Shortly before, he had visited John 
Boettiger, a faculty friend at Hampshire College in Amherst, Massa- 
chusetts; Kahn concluded that Ktesge might usefully adapt the stu- 
dent contract method that had been developed at Hampshire. 

Edgar and Kahn had become close friends as a result of Edgar’s 
participation in Kahn’s Bethel workshop. In Kahn’s paper, "The 
Return of the Repressed,”’ he described some of the ingredients; a 
series of body-movement exercises, finger painting, working with clay 
and psyehodrama techniques, much of which he later rejected as too 
manipulative. He also began to see throvsh "my own joy of being 
worshipped by the group.” adding that occasionally he missed it, 
“because it's nice to be worshipped.” 

Wasn’t democracy in such a group partially illusory, with the 
“nondirective” leader making it appear that his mandate arose spon- 
taneously from the group? we interjected. He agreed that this tension 
certainly had become evident in later stages at Kresge, when exten- 
sion of democratic process to newcomers threatened the visions of 
the founding cadre. But, at least initially, the founders were confident 
that flexible, organic growth could be achieved in harmony with 
their ideals. 

Kahn and Edgar wanted Kresgc to be a “straight-talk community” 
where, having explored its norms, one would “find them so attractive 
and rewarding one wouldn’t want to go back to the old ones.” An 
early memo on T-groups at Kresge expanded on this idea: 

Kresge was begun in the that it would be a straight-iaSk 
community. A straight-talk community means to us that the mem- 
bers talk straight and listen straight to each other. In such a 
community I may choose not to interact with you, but if and when 
I do choose to be with you, you have my assurance that I will try 
to be straight with you. When I talk to you I will fell you what 
I’m feeling, wanting, needing, fearing. 1 won’t try to manipulate 
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you. When you talk to me I will tiy to listen straight to you and 
not lay a lot of things on you that youVe not saying. 

Since none of us on the training staff have ever yet lived in such a 
community (though we have desperately wanted to) we conclude 
that it doesn’t just happen, but must be worked for, sweated for, 
suffered for. The original Kresge vision includes the belief that this 
dream of a straight-talk community was worth the sweat and 
tears. Thus we see out task of helping the community develop a 
way of teaching itself to pursue this dream. The best device we 
know for training ourselves to talk straight is the T-group . , . We 
believe the T-group is a major discovery in the history of applied 
behavioral science and we are trying to find out where it is and 
isn’t useful in the development of Kresge.* 

The memorandum defined “T-group” as a "sensitivity-training 
group” of persons who meet together for the purposes of exploring 
mutual feelings and Intetactions. Kahn stressed that the founders 
believed they were rooted In the right wing of the movement with 
its roots in the interpersonal skill (raining for business executives 
rather than in the radical wing which sometimes encouraged quick 
sex and aggression. The memo appealed for an eventual “withering 
sway of the T-group.” when the day comes that such techniques will 
be unnecessary “because the community will be living and working 
end interacting in such a way that whenever a feeling is appropriate 
it can be shared and whenever one is shared it can be accepted." 
The memo ended with a list of ten Barriers to Communication which 
were to be avoided if "huivan 'inteToction" was not to turn “into a 
one-up game." These became known at Kresge as the Ten Com- 
bandments of T-groupinp: 

1. Do not assume we know anyone's feelings except our own. 
Each person is the world's sole expert on his owti feelings. 

Thus telling another person what is going on in his head is 
mere speculation and is likely to lead to defensive behaviour 
on his part. . . . This is in marked contrast to the psycho- 
analytic ethic which maintains that the person is the last to 
know about his own feelings. 

2. Do not deal in opinions rather than feelings. The statement of 
ideas and beliefs is very apt to cause a barrier in interper- 
sonal interaction, whereas the statement of feelings is often 
the way around the barrier. My opinions are a matter of 
opinion; my feelings arc a matter of incontrovertible, empiri- 
cal fact. . . . 

3. On asking questions. One of the most difficult roadblocks is 
question-asking. We all do it so much and we all have come to 
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think of it as an innocent and helpful way to carry on an 
interaction. It turns out that very often asking a question is a 
way to get the other person to reveal his feelings before you 
reveal yours. . . . This barrier Is circumvented by each of tts 
laying our own feelings on the line before wc ask the other 
person to. 

4. Attend to the here and now. Ii is more helpful to the inter- 
action if wc stay in the here ami now. One of the easiest kinds 
of roadblocks to real communication is to talk about other 
times, other places, other people, as a way of avoiding the 
complexities of confronting the feeling happening at this time 
and this place. 

5. Don't be defensive. We define defensiveness as refusing to 
listen to and accept another person's feelings about you. 
(Please note again how different this is than accepting his 
opinions about you.) When you tell me your feelings. I am 
often tempted to reply, "That's your problem," but that is not 
a meaningful statement. It is not anybody’s problem, it is 
merely you honoring me by sharing your feelings with me. 
Your feelings arc always useful information for me to have ^ 
and my refusing to accept them is elementary one-upmanship. 

6. Don't be evaluative and iudgmentai. We use the word feed- 
back to desaibe one person sharing with another the efiect 
that the other has upon him. Thb can raise all sorts of barriers 
unless it is pven in terms which are nonevaluative, nonjudg- 
mental, and in terms of one’s own feelings. 

7. Avoid indirect confrontation. Initiating direct confrontation b 
almost always valuable; indirect or bootlegged confrontation 
b self-protective and only serves to confuse. The most com- 
mon form of this b taking a quick dig at somebody in passing 
while you arc ostensibly occupied ekewhere. 

8. Refusing to risk seif-exposure, disapprovoi, or Tefeclion. Rbfc- 
taking and self-exposure arc worthwhile both to the individual 
and the group. They promote disarmament. 

9- Don't take aggressive advantage of anoiheAs seif-exposure. 
Risk-taking and self-exposure In others need support. I must 
never use another's self-exposure as a chance to one-up him. 
At such moments he b particularly vulnerable. 

10. Don't use “opennesf as a weapon. Freedom and truth and 
openness do not have absedute value and can be senselessly 
destructive if they arc not employed in a context of sensitive 
responsibility for the other. 

What these rules do, of course, b to completely shake the conven- 
tions of ordinary academic discourse: denying speculation, putting 

inquiry on the defensive, nihng out b'lstorical analo^es, and disallow- 
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ing irony or olher torms ol indirection. Tlicir rcicclion of 

anolym was, of course, tar loo sinrplistic. Psychoanalysts use drearn 

intcirctalion precisely becarrse we often do not know 

feelings, because it is so bard to discover wha they “ “ “Pf ' 

analyst uses dreams a, clues, not to toree an ° 

suggest one to see it it connecK with the pauenis 

But what was striking was that these nrle, were 

sxrsation with Kahn, a deligbltul man \vc‘“jid 

with ironic asides, who enjoys inquiry and relishes debate. y 

diese documents betray that reality? Was to an 

pian willing to live within the shell ol the old sensih.my 

Lry, hut only to prolect Ihe dcvelopmen. ot .‘’‘^"““rra 

wilhin? That Interptelalion seems a touch tM ' j 

was, particularly in the earl, days, a feeling 

voli Lure" must be thrown oil to he "e 

menls" concluded with an appeal to nsk vulnerability, to 

armed": 

to s danlJrous to interact «« to supe- 

eultunrl lesson b that we heoni; 

riot ot sietorious or one-up pc«tomh«a»se rne on y 
is to be one-down and ef’protccting ourselves 

interaction in the cvcr>day ■world removing the 

ngainsl being f when we stop trying 

roadblocks or barriers Is ^ disarmed, and that is 

to be constantly one-up ' s»d jo live with that 

apt to make us feel vulnerable and p goodwill of 

"""'"’’S '“'“"be to diS.™^ that the armament burden 
our nerghbois "’4*^ ,hal sensitivily Itaining ts 

costs more than it s worth, we i_j,v;dua1 with a genuine 
only sneeesstul when It ro “veTn auyLen 

choice about just how unarmed h 
situation. 

Kahn told us that Edgar ‘VrE? a°s“nretoSemal 
to be this kind of slraight-tnlk co Kahn felt at that time 

focus. Although they later became rose in 

tot Edgar was "touched by “"he was a poetic 

intensity and his arms raised m P „ p j j,;, immersion 
genius and I would follow him central at Kresge. 

in Zen, Kahn wanted to tehgiom^^PtoJ^^j^^ A, p„i„, 

EdgaTS She tomtohe reUglous me.aphor and tell to "bishop" 
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would be stronger than the “king.” But they ^vorked past this prob- 
lem — ^“We are a marvelous team. We had tremendous energy. We 
had offices side by side down in the student apartments and we 
worked around the clock, JO to 12 hours a day. Wc were just pas- 
sionately involved.” 

Kahn wanted Kresge to be a comoiunily of “real trust, a caring 
community, a place where we took care of each other, looked out 
for each other, loved one another. 1 was unlling to use any experience 
to help us get there; T-groups, micro-labs, workshops, psychodrama, 
anything.” How would they know if it succeeded? “If you get high 
on LSD and walk into the dining room and sit down anywhere and 
people there would be your family and they would take care of you, 
and they would talk straight to you.” 

“Straight talk” became a job requirement. Kahn and Edgar spent 
much of their time in that first year Wring new faculty. “We asked 
them straight out would they be willing to play the straight-talk game 
and to go away lor a weekend T-group experience. If they said no 
we didn’t hire them.” 

Yet some who were ambivalent, and a few who were opposed, to 
these requirements slipped through. And more in later years. A fac- 
ulty member who had left wrote to us later: “Faculty solidarity was 
felt to be essential to the success of the Kresge experiment. A num- 
ber of faculty, including myself, and in several cases faculty wives, 
were subjected to pressure ... to conform to the plans of the 
founders.”^ 

Kahn often felt his intentions were misunderstood. He believed in 
academic standards, and the Scott Buchanan side of him was right- 
wing, 50 to speak. Straight talk was a way of establishing a special 
kind of community, but it was to be an intellectual community. “Bob 
Edgar and I both felt that every university we were ever in was 
antt-inlellectual, that people were so jealous and competitive and 
insecure that they weren’t able to really ^ve themselves in intellec- 
tual exchange. If we were always in the game of comparing our 
consciousness with someone else or worrying that theirs is better, 
we couldn’t have an ideal teaching and [earning relationship. We 
wanted to build a pro-intellectnal college where people cared about 
each other and where they weren’t playing sick competitive games." 

But at Santa Cruz faculty had to be hired by both a college and 
a department {called Boards of Study there), and frequently the 
departments sought those “who wanted to bring in highly competilive 
graduate students who were already nured deep in the traditional 
academic game.” Kahn did not srant Kresge to attract students who 
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would waste their tour yean navel watehmE or ™ 

beaeh. Nor did he want “people who had ff “ ultv 

who were walking heads without bodies. 

mentber who became an important Influence tn the “‘"S f “C 
college, was at first enraged by that image and accused Kahn of por- 
traying intellectuals as castrati. .... . /nf 

A student who directed us to Henry mgard sard h' 
the most admired and approachable =’ 

one of those who "really ran things.” » 5>'‘> 
office, a stunning room rising to a peak nt^es c y „ ^ 

from which hung a huge bright weaving He had f ™ 

received an M.D. at Stanford, and then ” 

research, which led him to Minnesota 

National Institutes of Health postdocrotal ellow, J 

to Crown College, Santa Craa-s most tradllronal college, w,lh a grant 

to do heart research, . . uiirard heard 

Kresge was in the middle of its planning 
about L embryo college from the 

the physicist Matthew Sands, who later gave p P invited Hil- 
Kresge experiment himseif. One Friday aftemtmn “P' 7 “ 
gard to a planning retreat to begin that 

first to be invited so late (and decided to 

still a problem in a college committed to P talked, 

cancel other plans. At the retreat, they coo c »’ gome of 

and partlcipSed in some 

those who had come to try out the Kmg ^ ^av that he 

with this, but Hilgard liked it. adding m a m revealing him- 

was generally a self-confident ® , Kahn challeng- 

self. He remembered how “"g^.^e^iad become at Kahn^rt 

ing what he thought to ^ ’„,dcmic stufi and build- 

ffig “reread mKlic .he, 

community and shuck all that. He as he 

ami.m.d,ccr.a, in rha svay “a radSf^^^^^^ 

attended other planning sessions whether suen 
would be viable even with Santa Cruzs faculty mem- 

In ,he ncx. fi-*' loTy srutors 
bet in the "Creating m five family groups, later 

had enrolled They peuer than my previous 

to be called km groups. ‘Tnis ^ f-ar and 

experience of advising The kind of openness the 

trembling to get you to sign their carfl. 
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kin groups established was much healthier, and one got to know the 
students in a totally different way, he fell. 

We had met Carol Proudfoot outside Hilgard's ofGce and were 
eager to talk with her, as students and faculty had frequently men- 
tioned her as a powerful influence in the founding of the college. 
She said she would be willing to talk with us, but she did not seem 
eager to do so and it took us several days to catch up with her. She 
would make an apponlment to meet us at a particular spot — say the 
lawn near the sauna — and at the appointed lime a student would 
show up and say she couldn't be there, or a note on her door would 
tell us to come another day. This all seemed like some kind of test- 
ing. and we even wondered whether this Sioux woman watched in 
secret as we discovered the postponements. But when the meeting 
did come it was relaxed, and there seemed to be good reasons for 
the broken appointments. Dressed in a loose shirt and jeans, she 
talked openly about her childhood on a Sioux reservation, and her 
attendance at a Bureau of Indian Affairs residential school, which 
she said gave her an early sense of what it meant to be oppressed. 

After high school, she entered Rice, transferring later to the Uni- 
versity of Texas at Austin, where she began to get involved in the 
radic^ movement. She worked with the SDS in Ann Arbor, before 
going to Harvard to do a Ph.D., taking courses in social psychology 
and ethics. By 1968 she was worrying about the growing destruc- 
tiveness of the radical movenjent. She fell a kind of corruption seep- 
ing in, and she told David Dellinger that she felt it was harder and 
harder for poets and anbts to remain involved. A friend was killed 
in the Newark riots. '‘Soiuclhing inside me then flipped. I realized 
I didn’t want to be in this place . . She went to live with friends 
in California, south of Mendocino. “I wanted to be alone. I spent 
three months making a teepee. I paid attention to natural things. I 
really burrowed down in the earth, got closer to the earth.” 

After that experience, she decided to go to a personal growth lab 
where she met John and Joyce Weir. It had a great impact on her, 
and the Weirs invited her to help them lead a special workshop at 
Bethel for the mtemaiional community. Warren Bennis was there, 
she remembers, talking about the university of social change be was 
seeking to invent The following summer she went to an I-Ching lab, 
coimecting I-Ching with her Indian roots. 

Not long after that Michael Kahn wrote to her, asking her to come 
to Kresge to help lead the first orientation program. “It was heady, 
powerful stuff. I liked Bob Ed^i a lot” Later Edgar was troubled 
and concerned that the colle^ was developing in ways that were not 
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congnitnl wUh his o«n vision, ytt hn d.d not svant •» ^ 

archM modal, she thoneht. “I said it didn't ha™ to b' 
and talked about the early Christian communities, and about other 
ways of sharing sacred ground." . j 

The loliotving spring Edgar tvtotc asking if she wanted 
Kresge as a poet in residence or eoonselor. "So I came down, and 
talked with him. We worked my team. I felt “’f “ , 

about it, ... yet I dreaded the idea of coming back to the 
and getting caught up in the pace of bureaucratic bullshit ... . . ■ 

decided to throw the I C/iirw about wbether I ' 

talked about working with a wise ruler. It talked about P jnhng 
nourishment to those who rule . . . It was "ally 'sMing to me. I 
felt that maybe it was time to share my powers, to grow with that, 
so I knew it was time to lease and this svas the P'a'' “ , 

Carol Ptoudloot became counselor to the studenre and 
leader. When it came time to move from the ^,‘1 " 

the married student apartments to the newly “ 
slopes above, each of the kin groups stood in a ' ^ 

Arc holding hands while they uMh S 

When the fires died, they walked single file, ho ding • "P 
the wood, to their new home. The, svere nlent, their 
tured. Forcing students to ch^se svha ? 

keep for the journey was an important theme at Kr fi . ,, 

make it difiicult tor students to figure out what college » “ 

Carol said. "There's no reguired major h'" »"'> 
what the hell they're in “'''S' 

created tensions of iheir own. and ' counseline 

Kahn. Matthew Sands, and others m pe^ 

Matthew Sands came to Santa Cm ^56® as ^signing 

the sciences and was ” 

;Vrsfrt“rarMT.?a;?efe„^^ 

“ad L^fTaTSd Rn"e,s aad a he, lever instudent- 

“IS visuaSed Kresge as three “erre.ated esperi«^^^^^ 
studentwiireeted leamiag; (2) in a f^rmpe^ 

and (3) in die development of . “2“ 7 
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generally right to see the world as selfishly competitive. But, wasn t 
there a lot of hard work to be done — creating Santa Cruz itself, for 
example? "Perhaps,” he said, cooling a bit, but it was “mostly a big 
game and big shuck and people pretended to be solving problems 
but they were really out to line their pockets.” Who were these in- 
dolent students, anyway? he asked. Wc described several, and he said 
he had known students like that at Cal Tech and loo. We 

too had known students elsewhere who fashioned an undergraduate 
career by rewriting one paper, a four-year variation on a theme. But 
students could also use the T-group rhetoric as a long goof-off, wc 
felt. He replied sardonically that there was no way he knew to pre- 
vent some students from goofing off. Some students in T-groups might 
develop leprosy. Had we seen any students with leprosy? 

We sverc talking at cocktails at Sands’s house on a sun deck that 
hung precariously over a high cliff. We felt the interview had gone 
badly, that Sands was stereotyping the big bad world that he had 
left; yet we had perhaps set him off with our own stereotype about 
masked indolence. At dinner, cooked by a student member of his 
kin group, we proceeded more cautiously. Driving back to the col- 
lege, Sands surprised us by saying he was disappointed. He had 
hoped for an encounter but we hadn’t <]uiie engaged, had we? 

Edgar, Kahn, Hilgard, Proudfool, and Sands represent the found- 
ing core at Kresge. With the exception of Hilgard, they were directly 
inilaenced by the Rogerian wing of the encounter and T-group move- 
ment. They had experienced a change in their own consciousness, 
and Edgar, Sands, and Kahn had gone through a career transforma- 
tion. They had sacrificed much and believed deeply in the educational 
potential of the movement. They bespoke the hope and innocence, 
very “American” in ori^, of a nation that has forgotten Calvinism, 
fatalistic Catholicism, and other forms of caution in a country of an 
open frontier. They reflected an America in which many people be- 
lieve that character is so malleable that it can really be altered by 
T-groups or by the National Training Laboratories (no doubt behav- 
ior can be altered somewhat and character a little), and that organi- 
zations can change to Douglas McGregor’s theory Y without powerful 
precautions against the unscrupulous. Their own dramatic transfor- 
mations had released such personal joy that their evangelism was 
nearly unbounded. And Kresge College gave them a magnificent 
opportunity to shape an insfiludon anjtind these newfound values. 
Though the founders conveyed their dream in the modern jargon of 
the T-group, it was a recurrent dream in America, reflecting a pro- 
found hopefulness about the redeeming power of educational commu- 
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nities. Their sense of mission seemed to be part of what David Cohen 
has called “a mad rush to repmr the trauma of becoming modern.”* 

Among the others who came early and who played significant 
roles in shaping the ethos of the college was the former monk and 
poet Brother Antoninus, laicized as William Everson. While still a 
Dominican monk, he had met Kahn at an encounter session for 
theologians that Kahn had Jed at Esalen in 196S. A Jungian, Emer- 
son believes that college is a setting where one discovers one’s vo- 
cation, a vocation which is “a calling and a surrender.” Speaking 
slowly, stroking a long white beard and looking like Moses in denim 
and a sombrero, E'’erson told us the Kresge process enabled students 
to reach into the subconscious, "their stilf-point,” and discover their 
true archetype in a Jungian sense. The crsix of tlie college was to 
open students to that choice and commitment. 

At the faculty wine party where we met Everson, we met David 
Kliger, a young chemist who had joined the college in the first full 
year. He had earned his first degree at Rutgers, received his doc- 
torate at Comell, and had spent two postgraduate years at Harvard 
before coming to Kresge. Kliger was committed to the ideals of the 
college. He was active in the central Community A/Iairs Committee, 
although he worried that the burdens Kresge imposed on the faculty 
toight hinder his research. Marcia Millman was another early recruit. 
After Brandeis she had pursued graduate work at Yale but finding 
Yale uncongenial, had returned to Brandeis. After writing her thesis 
there on small group interactions, she became a faculty member who 
also led T-groups at Kresge. Philip Slater also became a consultant 
at Kresge and spent tsvo terms on the faculty in 1976. Among early 
consultants from Esalen and the National Training Laboratories were 
Otis S. Parry, David R. Peters. Ted Kroeber, Sherman Kingsbury, 
and Margaret Rioch. They came to lead groups, plan rituals and ori- 
entation programs, and woric with students and faculty on issues of 
governance. 

Most of these consultants came from the more conscrv’aiivc group- 
dynamics wing of the T-group movement. But a few from Esalen 
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favored the more dramatic Schutzian joy and marathon encounter 
approaches.® There has always been a tension in the movement be- 
tween short-lived intimacy and expressiveness on the one hand, and 
long-term commitment to growth and change, on the other. 

Edgar had a year in 1969-70 to read and think about the shape 
of Kresge College. At the end of that period, he nrofe a memo ex- 
pressing his uneasiness about the tensions between quick-won inti- 
macy and more permanent community. Intimacy, he argued, was a 
“sense of closeness and experiencing one another which reduces, for 
a time at least, existential loneliness.” But intimacy may be very 
temporary and limited compared to community, “which means going 
someplace together. It means sharing common goals and purposes, 
and common experiences . . . community is the ability of the people 
to collaborate, to share, to give something of themselves to one 
another toward a common objective."* 


n 


The year 197B-71 was known as the planning year, when Robert 
Edgar and Michael Kahn, joined mid-way in the year by Matthew 
Sands, initiated a year-long course called “Creating Kresge College.” 
About twenty.five students registered in the first quarter, and nearly 
forty were enrolled by the end of the year. It was a year of experi- 
menting ivilh a variety of T-group and encounter styles, curricular 
planning, and student-faculty retreats. The fall quarter began with a 
retreat at a Boy Scout camp in the woods near Felton. Edgar re- 
memfiers a number of nonverbal exercises, including one m which 
walks through the woods were taken with one person leading the 
other by the band and silently pointing things out. Edgar joined a 
Native American woman. He stumbled and couldn’t wait to get back 
on the road. But when it was her turn to lead she helped him experi- 
ence the woods in a way he had never seen them before — as friendly 
and comforting; and he felt some of his fearfulness slip away. Stu- 
dents in the course helped to select the first-year faculty and worked 
with architects in an attempt to translate emerging thoughts about 
kin groups and T-group process into a workable and meaningful 
blueprint for living. The plan that resulted put groups of four to 
eight students into each apartment (there was no dining hall). Stu- 
dents in contiguous apartments were formed into kin groups. The 
most adventurous architectural expressions of the Kresge ethos were 
the octets — ^huge, loftlike living spaces, rising in a spiral on three levels 
and bousing eight students. The first level was usually a kitchen- 
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caUng araa, and lha npper Wo teals ^a« f„?S;,rns' 

ino and living. Tha oclels containad no innar vails or pattmons 
Thue vara no private spaces, srith the ^s “ri"h 

the vails opposite two shower stalls in a basement ro . 
other aspecls ol Kresge lile. each stndent was ™ 

balance to strike between his needs tor nts 

more communal sharing. Sonre later rnoved 
others eventually built partitions, and a few p 

“Mtrand students in the •■Creating Kt“Ee".coi..se also worked 
on the themes of the community, 

developing the philosophy of what was at first k"”™ J 

unit" L later as the kin group. An early espression of the mien 
tions o( the orientation penod follows. 

There will be a two-week 
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1. Develop the family group m. the fundamental and most 

3. -k-P' 

College; and .ensitivity to the natural and social 
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cognitive levels.^ 

Most studenU found the Bnishmg'a lour 

rienee. Steven, a Flondia. who enterri Kr« 

in the navy at „ ,.ith Michael Kahn desetib- 

crful initiation. Orientation we ^ dream you didn’t need to 
ing the dream he had for Kresge; In rh.s dream y 
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By July 1971, the families had been renamed kin groups. In 
a memorandum Robert Edgar stressed that km groups would be 
voluntary and that they \youEd be the basic “political units of the 
college, sending representatives to decision-making bodies.” White 
“considerable energy would be expended to help them become close, 
caring interpersonal groups,” academic planners decided that the kin 
groups would also function as the seminar units of the Kresge core 
course program.® 

Kin groups were formed when 275 students and J8 faculty members 
arrived in the fall of 1971 for the second year of Kresge College. In 
the beginning, most students were randomly assigned to living units, 
and those In adjoining apartments had been formed into kin groups. 
Individual apartments were usually sex-segregated, but swaps were 
inevitably made as the term progressed. The groups varied in quality 
and intensity, and, while no account could be said to be typical, our 
evening with Matthew Sands's kin group can serve as an introduction. 

We had gone along with Mott Sands when, two days earlier, he 
had knocked on (he doors of (he apartments of students in his kin 
group to see if in fact there would be a meeting that week. Some 
were unsure, others said yes, and no one had any objections when 
be asked if two guests could join them. When the night arrived, 
Sands and a student, Sarah, picked us up. Sarah told us Kresge had 
proved a joy to some and a pain to others. For her it was the “right 
space to be in." She was glad Kresge existed as an avenue of growth 
for some, even though it was no help to others. She believed with 
Don Juan in Carlos Castaneda’s book that since every path leads 
nowhere you had better find a path you enjoy. 

During the drive to college, Sands described a kin group that had 
taken a course in death. In addition to dieir readings and discus- 
sions they had visited a mortuary, watched on embalming, gone to 
a morgue, attended several funerals, talked to elderly people, and. 
as a final ritual,* had gone to the wxxxfs where they dug a grave 


*The contemporary hunjer for '^'luaT'and rntoration of the warmth of the 
extended family or Jdn group has led many communal experiments in America 
to try to do instantly what it took centuries to develop in more traditional cul- 
tures. Susanne and Lloyd Rudolph have shown in their work on Indian family 
structure ibai extended /aoiilJes are fimettonal in many ways though they also 
have claustrophobic or oppressive aspects But the achievement of the right 
balance between the system and the people takes time. From the perspective 
of the Indian case, it would seem unbelievably vWonary to think that one could 
establish similar relations by fiat— especialty if one was also establishing egali- 
tarian, democratic relations, becaose what snakes the kin-group work in India 
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and one by one took turos climbing into it, being sprinkled by dirt, 
and having the others walk away and leave them alone in the grave 
for a few moments. 

^Vhen we arrived at the college, about twelve students, two of them 
males, awaited us in the apartmenL They greeted Matt Sands and 
Sarah, embracing each other, someiiiaes kissing. We were not intro- 
duced, but as people sat down, we introduced ourselves to those who 
sat nearby. A latecomer said the Wizard of Oz'f-is on television in 
a few minutes. Wouldn’t it be fun to watch it? Sands did not seem 
enthusiastic, saying he thought they were going to have a meeting, 
by wtuch he presumably meant more of an encounter session. But 
the girl said she was djing to see it again and asked others if they 
would join her. Some members of the group began to stand up, and 
soon cverjone followed her down to the commuter’s lounge, where 
foam mattresses were pulled op in front of a color T\' set. During 
a cotnmerdal break, someone cuplaiced that the Wizard of Oz w’W 
a favorite Kresge theme: Bob Edgar was the Cowardly Lion. Mi- 
chael Kahn was the scarecrow, and Matt Sands was the Tin Man who 
didn't think he bad a heart. At sev-eral points, students got up and 
sang and danced along with the action oo the screen. At the end of 
the movie, two or three students rose to leave, and when Sands asked 
if they were going to stay for the meeting, they cheerily said no and 
went o3- ^cral students dabbed w-et ejes at the end of the movie, 
and Sands said that Dorothy bad summed up the moral of Kresge 
College; jou should follow your heart’s true desire. You ought to 
look into yourself, discover your own feelinp; h was the inward trip 
that mattered, not the journey to the Wizard. Sarah drew a difiercal 
analogy, sajing that the monkey monsters who came to attack Dor- 
othy made her thick of all the dilemmas at Kresge. 

V,Tien we had drifted back to the apartment five students remained, 
and we sat in a circle on the fioor. Margery, who had been silent 
earlier, began by saying that she was worried because she came from 
a “very together" family and felt she mi^t never find another group 
to equal that. Her bo)(riend had told her that she couldn’t depend 
on her family, but had to depend on what was inside her, but she 
wasn I so sure. There was a siletree while we all thought about this; 
then Sands reached over and held her hand, and said she could 
count on his support. After a pause, he added that in attending a 
sununer workshop at Bethel be had discovered that you needed to 


b bierarctiy xtd aotberity, eren tbongh the auibority may be more sobtle ai*J 
^pla ihaa it 4e«na U> tfae oetudsr. See Siaanne H. aod Uo>d L RcdoJrh- 
KiTTttt AduIUiood,- Dofdeluj (Sprios 1976 ); 145-67. 
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work hard to build those support structures, whether they were good 
families or good groups. Another girl in the group reached over and 
squeezed Margery’s foot, saying she could count on her support, too. 
Sarah said she had been home recently and discovered “home wasn’t 
home anymore.” Either she had changed or her family had changed, 
or both. Anjn,vay, she couldn’t go back because whatever it was she 
idealized wasn’t there anymore. One had to accept this and prepare 
for continual change throughout one’s life. 

After a long pause, Kathy said she wondered how people were 
feeling about (he kin group. It was now toward the end of the sec- 
ond quarter, and they had not been meeting as regularly.* One or 
two members were not coming much at all, Margery said she was 
feeling the pressure of finals and wanted “a vacation from people a 
while.” She added apologetically, "I’m really into studying and en- 
joying that but I hate to use that as a cop-out." Matt Sands probed 
in a light tone, "What are you trying to escape from? Are we getting 
to you?” She responded, "I guess I’m escaping from good feelings.” 
After some further discussion about the temper of the group, Sands 
suggested, "Maybe w-e don’t want to have a group anymore. Maybe 
it's come to an end.” Kathy replied that she hoped they would not 
disband, that the group was terribly important for her. Sarah said 
she w'Ould be on leave next quarter but hoped the group would con- 
tinue. Margery said that although she couldn't meet the group's pay- 
roll now, at exam time, she wanted it to go on. Kathy wondered if 
Margery was hurt that so few persons had come to help build a 
partition (n her apartment though she had specifically asked for the 
group’s help. Margery said she wasn't, that it had been a holiday 
weekend and when she woke up that Saturday she didn’t much feel 
like making a wall herself. 

They decided to meet again for a pot-luck supper with another 
kin group and to have a special session to discuss the group’s future. 
Before breaking up, Kathy asked Sands whether he would give a 
course to the kin group next quarter on his specially. “It was physics, 
wasn’t it?” But she asked him not to give a regular physics course — 
she didn’t think most people in the group would want that — but to 
pick a related topic that would be more interesting to members of 
the group. He seemed uneasy with her suggestion and responded 
that perhaps they would hke to take bis course in physical science. 


•We are usins whal little poetic Ucene ia granted to sociologists to discuss 
this meeting at this point in our narrative although it actually occurred later. 
We bad gjjo attend^ a kin-groop meelhg dorwg the 1973-72 year, but Jbis 
meeting seems more lypical to us, ahhottgh it ts actually drawn from our field 
notes of (be 1973-74 academic year. 
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He noted that he had oflcred a nonphysics course for the kin group 
each quarter — perhaps it was more apprr^riate to continue with that. 

After an embrace from Sands, in the Kresge fashion, we left the 
meeting, thinking how remarkable it was that this fifty-year-old phys- 
icist had established such easy, intimate, and seemingly honest rela- 
tionships with eighteen- to twenty-year olds. He seldom asserted his 
authority; it was striking, for example, that he had gone along with 
the group decision to watch a TV movie. Perhaps, we mused, he 
tells students by his behavior that physics can’t be making very great 
demands on his time or be terribly important if he can just as well 
watch a mosne as go to a meeting. On the other hand, perhaps he 
wants to show students that one can be a physicist and still have 
time for television-watching with friends. Such willingness to “waste 
time” could also be a basts for gaining trust and providing access 
for students who might otherwise hesitate to approach an authority 
figure. Yet, was that a wince we noticed when Kathy treated his ex- 
pertise in physics so oflhandedly, something to be treated as a com- 
modity to fit the needs of casual consumers? One could also raise 
the question of whether a physicist should be a T-group leader, both 
in terms of what he is being paid to do and what he is competent 
to do. That Is, does he provide access to students in order for them 
to more fully benefit from his expertise as a physicist, or does he 
invite students to examine unconscious motives with a noopsycholo- 
gist? We had noticed that at this meeting the group did not proceed 
as a therapy group but as a support group, and Sands’s role was not 
that of a therapist but of a sympathetic counselor who also happens 
to be a physicist. 

Faculty kin-group leaders represented many disciplines, and each 
worked out his role differently, some of them embracing the T-group 
style while others were more hesitant. In the first full year, 225 stu- 
dents were formed into fourteen kin groups. Thirteen of the groups 
filed a report on their activities at the end of the year. Of these, five 
had disbanded, three continued for the year with sharply reduced 
participation, and five continued throughout the year at nearly full 
strength. The five most successful in terms of participation and lon- 
gevity also had a strong academic focus, meeting once a week to dis- 
cuss the readings in the Kresge core courses, though they usually did 
some T-grouping, but for the most part not in an intensive way. None 
of the groups became an active political unit; only two of them 
elected “representatives,” and they expressed a distaste for govern- 
ance and administrative issues. While the reports reflect the social 
aspect of the groups, and the importance of interpersonal support. 
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such funcfioos were apparently not sufficient to sustain Jan groups 
that did not also have an academic focus. 

We excerpt passages below from a year-end kin-group report \\ni- 
ten by a student participant. Kin Group 3 turned out to be a model 
of what the planners had in mind: 

We all got together during orientation. Km group three was off 
and running. Our first few T‘Croops were mostiy Teinforcements 
of our caring for each other and our desire to be honest and be 
involved with each other. A few social activities were held that 
first week. One was a picnic dinner at Henry Hilgard’s and an- 
other was a breakfast at my apartment. The kin group seemed to 
generate much excitement about each other and about being at 
Kresge and what tvai in store for us the coming academic year. 
An agreement was made that we would continue T-grouping at 
least once every other week with a facilitator. We asked different 
facilitators each time, but we used Michael [Kahn] and Ted 
[Kroebei] most often. A good num^r of the kin group were in 
attendance at the T-groups, but most were mainly spectators in- 
stead of participants dealing with problems. 

Also included in kin group activities were academic discussions 
every other week based upon the readings for the core course. 
These didn't seem as together as they could have been, but some 
interesting discussions were held. Those of us taking Kresge 1 had 
written study plans and discussed them both with Bob [Edgar] 
and with the rest of the family. 

The report goes on to detail fairly mundane matters such as 
“budget questions” and to recount a variety of pot-luck dinners, 
parties, and a “work day [when wcj planted grass seed and redwood 
rounds and drank beer — it was fun.” This easy and warm commu- 
nity seemed satisfying to most, although T-grouping was of concern 
to some: 

Towards the middle of fait quarter more people started dropping 
out of the T-grouping picture and a meeting was called to discuss 
T-grouping and the goals of the kin group as related to it. Sherman 
was asked to facilitate that meeting. Much complaint was voiced 
about how HC uercn'l using T-groups honesily and that nothing 
really was accomplished during them because wc were afraid to 
get angry with each other. Because our beginnings had been so 
calm and peaceful and caring, ii seemed as if no one wanted to 
spoil the “good’* relationship we all had with each other by ex- 
pressing honest emotions. That meeting turned into a T-group 
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interest the group as a whole, or seeitted artificially md arbitr j 
ily imposed, and at any rate weren’t implemented The idea of 
using the group for eonlitmed personal growth failed-^«n 
though unanimously approved-due to the same umvillmgness to 
Open up, and the group eventually dicd.^* 

Of the fourteen groups, five failed that year. A common theme 
was a lack of putposei "Goals seemed artificially and atbilranly im- 
posed" (Kin Group 1); "loo great a diversity jn memben needs 
(Group 7); "Meetings generally lack^ content (Group 9), 
versations wandered from significant issues to gossip . . . 
very little sense of direction (Group 12); “no pals, bipest problem 
no direction . . (« kin group composed of 

kin groups). It was significant that none of * “VmeM 

had any sustained academic focus, and most 
as a seminar in the core course. There wp. “”P 
T-group pressures were resented by members in several of these 
groups, particularly in Group 7: 

I focus the group’s problem on T-grouping. as Otis t'™’ “ 

rontr^isTrp^sSo^^ 

T-group. However, there were some uf S 

agkst it. some silent, and some who dropped out of the kin 
group early, because of group pressures. 

One notices the attention in these reports paid l°2rfre'r'''oi 
as an important posiUve if How 

silence. ’Gte lack of penietual leedbaek '"“'f "S," 

different from most traditional religious 

Quakers, where silent eonlemplation ts ' o° 

times undergoing tnal by fire, b religious, their language 

Although kin groups were not consciously r g overarching 

Of iore and eaHag had refitf- .“"f, “ ,J. 

theme m al dropouB from the kin groups 

and a “unifying force. The eany ^ jjie T-group 

were those who or belonging satisfied in other 

rituals and those ';*» Iwu' r^ts elsewhere, 

contexts, such as commuters wno nau p 
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Roben Edgar’s hope that the kin groups would be the basic po- 
litical units of a participatory democracy was difficult to fulfill, as 
he admitted himself in a memo in the fall of 1971: 

Our communications system really stinks. As it presently exists 
if we had a good and rapid dispersal system through the kin 
groups it would help. We don’t have that yet . . . the kin groups 
as a network do transmit knowledge mostly of values, how- 
cs-er . . . 

Structures that exist now in the community that I can see are 12 
kin groups that are very powerful with a lot of energy; a bunch of 
workshops that arc very heterogeneous in vitality, size and per- 
manence; a rather tight administrative group with some peripheral 
people; various kinds of dyadic relationships and some wanderers 
and not much else. For example, not a faculty . . . 

Kin groups proside a format for [indisiduals] defining the goals 
as well as achieving them . . . The corporate goals are a com- 
pletely other matter. We base not yet developed suitable mecha- 
nisms for this. Fm sensitive to this being Rrovost . . . We are very 
weak in this way.** 

A direct attack on kin-group and T-groop structure came later 
that year from a group of faculty radicals who argued that “any 
attempt to understand what is happening exclusively in terms of the 
T-group perspccth e is doomed to faiL” The radicals felt T-grouping 
techniques could have an Important role in creating community but 
objected to the fact that ‘T-groopiog forms the reference point for 
much group activity throughout the college.” The radicals feared 
that T-groupjng had established a “conc e ptual hegemony" in which 
“community building is centered around emotional expression as the 
most highly valued form of inleraction.” The radicab argued that 
disputes could not be settled if one remained totally within the realm 
of feeling whidi precluded rational an^ysb of a problem and did 
not allow for differences ia conteuL It was feared that “Continual 
T-grouping can only sap more and more energy” and would lead to 
fragmentation. The radicab wanted less emphasb on internal states 
and more awareness “of oppressive structures in the real world.”** 

The faculty defenders of T-grouping, Michael Kahn and others, 
responded that in fact very little T-grouping had taken place at 
Kresge. In a sense, they were right, since tor the most part what had 
taken plaw in that year was short-tem problem-solving in the kin 
groups, only a few of which had sustained, highly directed T-groups- 
Kor did they see T-grouping as a substitute for thought It was being 
used, they felt as a “whipjnng boy . . . which has drawn the fire of 
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those people who find the exploration and the 

to be antithetical to their approach either to teaching or y 

‘’“oti." t tovsred a basic preblens wilh panicipa.o^ ?' m'Sc 
though it is an error to assume that most people want to 
partidpams, one stays away only at the risk of >>""7"' P 
when important decisions arc made- Meeting time an q , 
ticipation quickly escalate, especially to a new college tol « ““J- 
lishing precedents and attempting to be open J' |, 

end ol the 1971-72 year, the first laeulty member, f 

Kresge, saying “Ifs a question of how you want to spend 7™' 

I personally like reading, talking about ideas and leaching, n 
satily getting involved in a lot of personal 
meeting begins with how do you feel about ^ “nobodv 

substance of .he meeting."- Edgar also felt at this time 
including ourselves rcalUcs the dilTicuIty ol w 
do. Building a communily is just terribly difficult m torms of de- 
mands on your time and emotional demands as wen. ,_„h„i. .. 

In meetings he altended Grant was slmck 
feelings. For example, a meeting of the 

called to select o faculty preceptor began with a tree doaling d m ^ 
Sion about possible candidates. After a 

lions, and some confusion about who * ,flpesied that they 

for tke preceptor job to the next year Edgar tolgmled «i.M^^^^ 
obtain a list of current faculty and go throo J it. 
seconded this suggestion, but no one. <"f 

administrative stall, volunteered to carry it on , faculty 

bvo, Edgar went himsell to get the lisL Alter his retorn e J, aeuby 
me^berPs name was read. The “"■'"“'\™''J'“jrnnt to that 
of feeling, of liking or disliking; "I ''k'd him. but 
place," or "Well, 1 don't think she would do it but I like her, pu 

’’“ueil also discussed the sehm.ion ", 

the coming year and the tcpiaceraent of a me process and 

live staff. Now there was a lengthy 

methods of selection. None of these mattem -econsidcring who 
bed at Kresge; each instance was an 

ought to participate to the df"'”” “ 1^“ J„as an obvious concern 
life of the college. On the other hao^ ,„herouDS in the 

for fairness and tor wL“chaiactetistic of Kresge 

college mto account. The process its ^ . Everyone had an 

and remarkably gentle. There ^ redwood deck out- 

allentive hearing. The meeting took place on me 
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sMe tht sauna, and at ona pdiM a faculty member gave a student a 
back massage, two women held hands, heads rested on “P- 

A diseussion ol housing policies for the eommg year turned th 
group’s attention to issues ol snhsunee and "il”® 
general, the inlotmation level of the group 
to be little knowledge about housing decis.ons that 
at previous meetings, and lew council membeis had read the accom 
of housing allocation priorities that had been printed in the student 
newspaper a few days earlier. . . 

The alternative to such lengthy discussions about process M 
need to fill in information gaps for group members who particip 
erraUcally is of course to codify procedures by vestmg appotnh 
powers in the provost or adopting some representative system, 
in a trade-ofi between efficlencv and participation, Kresge has ai y 
chosen the latter, believing that it leads to more "ownership of m 
decision-making process and higher "energy levels" and thus more 

real impact and good community feeling. 

Sometimes the theory worked. By the spring of 1 972, for ’ 

the Kresge Food Coop was a student-run operation, annually pur* 
chasing S13S.000 of food for nearly everyone at Kresge. But 
often the efforu to maximiie participation seemed fruitless. i 
college bursar concluded that it was apparent the **P*7I"*., .u! 
make deebions through the kin groups was a failure; "Until m 
community forms some kind of decision-making process 1 ne^ a 
group of people ... to do research, to become knowledgeable about 
the college and university financial structure. ... It will * 

to learn the system. Thb is not a short project."*^ At the end of ine 
year, Kresge had nominated no students for university-wide olTices: 
"the dilemma is that Kresge has no process for making these nomi- 
nations."’’ And the following (all the Community Affairs Committee 
sounded a common complaint: "We need people. We need more 
energy, particularly student energy from people who want to take an 


of the Weekly 
icipation at Kresge: 


active role in shaping the community that they Uv 
By the year’s end the announcements in one is 
Reader gave a sense of the range of informal particL, 
a student power workshop; a talk by political scientist Sheldon 
Wolin; workshops in card weaving, cosmology, dulcimer construc- 
tion, and massage; a meeting of Kin Group 13; a picnic supper on 
the beach (or Kin Groups 2 and 8 (“bring a pot-luck item an 
flashlights to see the invasion of crabs at midnight”); a persona 
growth lab on Tuesday from 4-6; a weekend camp-out, and a 
"Ditcb-In" (“the college office staff wants to hear your bitches abou 
ourselves, come lay it on Thursday l-2:30‘’)."*’ 
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in 

It is a partial distortion of the Kfcsge vision to single out formal 
participation in the academic program, since the experiment was 
integraf, and the creation of the community itself was intended to 
constitute the form and much of the substance of the educational 
program. Even the kin groups were seen as having both social and 
academic functions, and the process of governance was even ex- 
pected to provide data for soctal-sciencc courses. The focus of the 
academic program as outiined in an early planning document was 
the “theme of man and his coxironment . . . construed in broad 
terms, to emphasize the study of man as much as all that which is 
around him and alTected by him.***' 

It was this broad theme that was the basis of the Creating Kresge 
College course. In a statemem of goals, Edgar urged that students 
“learn to take the initiative for their own education ... in the con- 
text of real challenges and problems.”* The freshmen who arrived 
in the fall of 1971 were strongly encouraged to take the Kresge core 
Course, Man and the Environment, which consiiiuted a third of the 
first-year program. It would be “a coherent sequence of lectures, expe- 
riences, exercises readings focusing around the theme ’Man and the 
Environment.' Its goat would be to examine “what insights the 
various academic disciplines can provide for understanding and liv- 
ing In the present world,” The fall sequence would focus on “die 
community, the organization, the group and imcrpctsonal relations” 
— which, in good part, meant Kresge College and its kin-group and 
community-program structure. The first quarter course was intended 
to fulfill breadth requirements in the social sciences, while winter 
and spring quarters would emphasize the humanities and the natural 
sciences. 

Most of the eighteen faculty members participated in the core 
course in 1971-72. The major lectures were multimedia productions, 
with vignettes from plays, light and slide shows, music, and films. 
Two faculty members also discussed the week’s reading on video- 
tape, which were shown on closed-circuit television before kin-group 
meetings as a way to prime discussion. More than seventy work- 


•Robert Edgar. ‘The Kresge CurTtculwo: A Proposal." mimeograrhed. July 
20. 1971. II {, inieresiing to sole thai Hie eoHeges that we have singled out as 
ideal types representing various lelie reforms «i! share the aim of masing siu- 
deiKi anJ faculty co-kamers. TTiOUgh St Saha's. Aniioeb. BJack Mountain, 
and Kresge vary greatly in other respects, each of them tried to pul students 
and facufty on an equal footing and emphaared tlicif common rotes as leant- 
ers in a jotat enterprise. 
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shops were fonnEd in the Stst »™ls. ranging trom j^el^ maUng 
to "Gening the Shit Out of Santa Ctnz,” a study of the city s sestet 
system. Most of the storkshops folded after a test- seecks but m^y 
continued throughout the year. A satiety of activities at Kresge 
connected tilth the course in one way or another, and in fact in early 
memoranda Man and the Environment was referred to not as tne 
academic program or even the cote course but as the “Community 


I'rogram. . , , 

Plans for the winter terra’s natural-science sequence included 
opening “Our Tovt-n” presentation in which [acuity and students 
would discuss the pros and cons of building a nuclear power p m 
at Davenport. The sdenlists adopted a textbook on ccolDg>% 
5u6veMfve Science, and dedded to structure the lectures on ihein« 
of homeostasis (stabilit)- and instability in systems) and the toira - 
aries between ccolopcal sy-stems and between organisms and their 
environment. Stanley Scher. a visiting professor of applied biology, 
gast the opening lectures on creation and birth, Matthew ^ands o 
matter and energy, David Kliger on the universe of particles, Edgar 
on genedc structure, and Henry Hilgard on disease and the intern 


enwrooment of man.® , 

The burdens of coordinating course planning with kin-group ana 
other community activities began to wear heavily on many faculty 
members, and in the spring some began to withdraw from the course. 
A notable defeaor was Michael Kahn, who explained that the “time, 
energy and worry of being responsible for the Community Progr^ 
is such that 1 cannot afford it more than any one consecutive year. 

Edgar later came to doubt that the core course had been success- 
fully integrated, even in the first year when participation was high. 
Kresge had a variety of “interesting, groovy courses,” but he was 
less sure whether it had created a distinctive curricular accent. Many 
of the courses and workshops offered that first year had an experien- 
tial cast, although some had a more directly political flavor: Yoga 
Meditations with Michael Beeson; Birth of a Poet; Yin, Yang- 
Prisons and Polidcal Prisoners; Project Innovalise Education; Pot- 
tery, Power Plant: Dasenpon; Community Camp Ground; Utopias 
and Intentional Communities; Calligraphy; Rock Qimbing ^d Ski 
Touring; General Science; Dulcimer Construction; Woman’s Rap, 
Meditation Workshop; Astrolc^; Self-Hypnosis; Sioux Tipi; Com- 
munity Program Production; Natural Healing; Psychology Seminar, 
Wridng a Mosic; Organic Farm Power Consersion; Food Co-op. 


Classical Guitar; Arts and Crafts; Old People. 

Even formal academic courses tended to be “experiential O’ 
“expressive," and to seek an emotional connection with their subject 
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matter. A seminar on Greek mythology jointly taught by a classics 
scholar and a member of the Department of Religious Studies ended 
with a ritual slaughter of a lamb on a hillside at dawn. The students 
spent the day talking, eating roasted lamb, and drinking wine. 

Though it was less sensational, one could perceive a Kresge style 
it? a course on the sociology of tvomcn. On the day that we visited, 
about fifty women and two men had assembled for the class. The 
instructor arrived about fifteen minutes late, a bit out of breath, 
dressed in slacks and an old sweater. Wc introduced ourselves and 
asked permission to sit in. The instructor, sitting crossiegged on a 
table in front of the class, explained that at the previous meeting 
they had discussed imagery in fairy talcs. She handed out copies of 
the following week’s assignment on sexism in the primary schools 
and read excerpts from it in a casual and entertaining way, priming 
the students’ interest. It was a content analysis of children’s readers 
and elementary-school storybooks, showing the stereotypical way in 
which young girls were represented as weak and dependent on boys, 
and were given no credit for inventiveness. 

Then she suggested that the class break into small groups to dis- 
cuss friendships at the latency period. She highlighted some recent 
research on friendship patterns of young girls vis-h-vis young boys. 
Girls 7 to 12 years old usually had a close friend with whom they 
shared everything and to whom they told everything. Boys were 
more likely to travel In packs. Was this so? What was their own 
experience? 

The students, who had been sitting in rows, rearranged themselves, 
and we joined a group of five women. One woman opened the dis- 
cussion by recalling a girlhood friend with whom she had played a 
fantasy game of burying their Barbie dolls, then digging them up; 
she wondered whether this represemed an ambivalent altitude toward 
feminine roles. The woman to her right spoke at some length about 
the close relationship she had with her aster and the playhouse their 
father had built for them, which was a central element in their lives. 
Another member of the group discussed the hurt she felt in seeking 
friendships because her affections were seWom returned in kind. The 
fourth woman had no best friend, but was a tomboy who ran with 
the boys and acted as a spy in their war games. The fifth said she 
really had no close girl fnend m her elementary-school years, but 
had developed such a reJafionship in high school. She talked about 
this with surprising intimacy, noting how her sexual feelings for her 
had developed, and how they had slept in each other’s arms on one 
or two occasions, though their relationship had never become fully 
overt. 
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At iHs point, tho iottntctot tttled the Eroeps to share “ 
had emerged. She began the disenssion herself 
approached puberty she lost a friend »bose breasts T 

a^quirkly as hers did. This set oil a stream of eotmnents and 
mations. The students discussed the experience of * 

bra, of going away over the summer and returning o . 

ySr friends Ld -bloomed’- and you hadn-t. One student discussed 
being “super-Peter Pannish- with her friend, staving off 
as long as they could, holding on to pilhood. Some gigg « ^ 
of recognition followed an account of the thrills of 
in the bureau drawers of her prl friend's older brother. . . 
end, the instructor handed out three mimeographed sheets, asxing 
everyone in the class to write about their experience at menar^c. 
and to explain who told them about the “facts of life and w" 
text in which the discussion arose. There was a little rcsis an 
this, some preferring to write their answers over the . 

the instructor asked them to complete the questionnaires belore mey 
left so that she could analyre the papers for their next session. 

The teaching style is typical of Kresge. Small group process 
employed to establish a more intimate setting of peer 
There is an attempt to connect exploration of a theme 
experience, simultaneously encouraging expressions of feeling, 
faculty member minlmkes her role as an authority and ^ 

self as a facilitative member of the group who shares life mai® 
with them as a near equal. . 

Michael Kahn wrote about the Kresge ideal of teaching m a pap ^ 
on the senunar. Traditional seminars tend to be of three types, ree 
for-alls” in which the object is to score points and win the ms ru 
tor’s approval, frequently by use of “Socralease” to poke fun at yo 
opponent’s argument; “beauty contests’’ in which participants p^a 
ideas past each other, seeldng adniiration; and “distinguished ou 
tours" through a piece of intellectual architecture. The Kresge sem 
inar ought to be a “bam-ralsing” in which a community gathers 
geiher to work on a mutual project. It should avoid argument an ^ 
point scoring, since “argument produces insight less often than i 
produces ulcers and each lime we can design a part of our lives ^ 
replace argument with collaborative exploration, we increase learniOp 
and, if only a little bit, decrease life stress.” 

The object is “to accept each other’s vision,” not to quarrel wt 
it It b important to do the assigned reading and to think criuca y 
about what one has read. A critical reading requires one to keep an 
eye open for the “cosmic question,” the question that is "most 
naling or confusing or important to my life.” The seminar cou 
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begin with each person reading Ms or her cosmic f 

seminar ilself, Kahn olTered a set ol goidelines, including advice for 

a problem every teacher encounters: 

What about the quiet person problem? Now therms » 

On the one horn many of us tend to 

person in lor tear they will feel coerced. On the other horn, ex 

prience indicates that many people who have '>«" 

lalking are considerably helped by having room 

for them. We might convert this dilemma to dialectic md ry 

synthesis something like this: Since "t? 

to reduce your experience of coercion, that might hU/her 

deal withlhe problem. The eoneemed 

feelings with L quiet person, e.g. 'Tm worned • 

said anything, I’d really like to know what 

about if you feel like saying.” Or. -rve been nustmS J™ pa* 

pation today. I don’t want to put you cm the spo and slil I 

you to know that I’m anxious 10 hear from you y 

talking.” Or. men, ’Tm aware ol your silence and am a hide 

scared that I did something Tuesday that s turned you oil. 

Here one senses the most benign and ihoughllul 'jj' 

Kresge ethos: the attention to teelinp and 

egorl to be inclusive and mutually remtoremg the teachers 

one be bored, and the shared responsibility of students 
The problems with such a view are not dimcolt to m p _ 
emphasis on feeling and process can be an t, 

surface of ideas; intolerance lor twredom may complex 

little sympathy for the slow, intricate deve op 
themes; the imperative to be inclusive and reinforcing may be 
odds with the cultivation of excellence. 


In its third year Kresge nearly doubled in sire “f 

forms and structures began 10 be severely tes e . decided 

the core course had dwindled to such an extent “™', 

to oner the course the first quarter and to “te 

asm developed. The multimedia theater prese workshops were 
“eommualt; program,” gave way «. Te etd'^rf X 

abandoned, and few kin groups partictp • attempts by 

quaner, the core course died alter several “f com- 

laeulty to come to L°utty committee late, 

mon-core programs. A post monem oy 
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condnaed that "factilty asaettlially made their own deeision abrntt 

““ftf faulty retieat that tall, Edeat acknowledged that to ^ 
group structure was an inadequate means ot governance. He p 
poseS three major committees as the new dedsron-makrng tad®, 
kcilities and Resources, Academic Aflairs, smd Communi^ 

Any member of the coUege could serve on these 
by shmving up when they met. and decisiorls wohM ^ 

those present at any given meeting. Membetshrp ll“=l““ 
or five regular members and ten to mreuty who 
Disagreements grew about committee jurisdiction. f° to 
bylaws, repeated arguments about appropriate process delay 
sions, and “committee members complained ol being tired ^ 
couraged by endless committee work." Since the provost frequen ^ 
had to step in to resolve issues, some believed “that only a 
o! people were making the decisions and a decentralized proce 
decision making did not in reality exist.”*^ , , . , levins 

The cynicism that began to develop about the ideology of 8 
and caring is reflected in this note from a student in the 
newsletter: 


Too often we tend to be ot an overly trusting nature toward ow 
fellow humans. The open door policy at Kresge has been a r 
help in so far as it makes it easier for us to visit each other ano 
borrow things from our friends next door . . . *™uble^m 
in just our small group of apartments we have had awut 
money and merchandise ripped off due to our gullibility. 

There were also complaints that “this college has too many dogs 
and not enough curbs.” And other residents of the mamed stu en 
apartments that Kresge occupied that year before the completion o 
its new facilities accused Kresge students of being “the worst o 
fenders in pcmiitting dogs to run loose and in their blatant disregar 
for the university pet rules.”” The massage and ritual affinity group 
announced that it had reconsidered the benefits of a purely sponta 
neous existence and concluded it was “important that meetings sta 
on time; it is distracting to have people wandering in and out a ter 
we have begun, and we who arrive on time feel frustrated and nppe 
off v.hen that happens — definitely not conducive to a close, warm 
group feeling.”*® Process consultants called in to help lead the anno 
community retreat (called “the Advance") concluded that, despite 
serious problems, “The work of the groups over the weekend w« 
marked by seriousness of purpose, attention to the demands of ® 
task of caring for each other and an absence of grimness or bic 
ering.”** 
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One student feared Kfcsgc was dying of apathy. Noting the Kresge 
Coop had gone broke, she asked plaintively, “Why don t people 
come, why don't people care? My God. whafs happening here? 

Robert Edgar announced he would serve only one more year. 
Asked by a student interviewer if he was pleased with the way Kresge 
had developed, he replied: “No. but ifs getting there, its got a lot 
of life and energy, it’s alive.” In answer to a question about his 
goals, Edgar responded: 

I care about and wanted to ptomole in the Kresse community the 
intellectual life, creativity in people, preserve knowledge and 
wisdom and other qualities that ate supposed to exist in he uni 
versity ... I wanted to create a community with an 'Sa'danan 
mood Students must have conlrot and , J' L. 

Icctual activity needs a stroclnreless society. A student is 1 ke 
first explorers Eiplotets had no ^id«. no 
same with a research scientist in his lab- 1 saw the idc , . 

nily interpersonal relationships ns n way of eiea ting »" aaa“'™' 
and scholarly community and not an end m itself, 
ting up a commune.*’ 

By this time, Edgar seemed to be 
mote evangelistic ami-intcllcctual romanticism Ih 
some aspects o( the T-gtoup movement at Ktesge. , 

more prSsImislie the (ollowing year, but bis “h"™ 
romanticism wa, not then linked with , ejection ot egal, tanan ideals. 
While intellectual activity in the highest realms P ’ 
dimension, in some ways it is odd to think of 
less society, as does Edgar here. Science at Cal ^ech eou d 
prospered without a supporting boreantraey f '""''''rf.he 

task and organization. Of couree teseareh W'""® 
meritocracy, a term that would characterize E gar eroup 

at Cal Tech, operate with cnomtons freedom J 

A research scientist is free to chan his own Id 

hours in his own fashion; his nctivit, ts less 
one expect a Kresge freshman to operate in a Sim ■ 

a college attempt to recreate the egalitanan climate ot an elite laho 
ratory? 


The entoilment in the fourth year reached 590 studems, ™d M2 of 

sr:a:^':rr';:^ss'Sart^trerofthe 
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resident students, about half had put Kresge do'™ “ ^ 
their first choice at Santa Cruz, some eager to ^ j 

group experiment, others only dimly a™te °f >• that 

Kresge because it was the newest college. The faculty g 
perhaps 100 to 125 students identified with the core expe 
participated in kin groups, and worked on the P'““” ' 5 

included most of the 40 students m the original J 

College group. By the end of the year it was decided to tam » 
special "Comer of the College" to continue the 
periment and maintain its intensity. Kin-gtoup membership 
Ited to resident students, and the faculty role m Bt™P* 

deemphasired by the appointment of student proctors, wto frequem y 
were training to be T-group leaders or counselors. The procto 
maintained a "night watch" as the incidence "™'' ? u„„i 

sionally rape, rose on campus; they also were to be on the 
for “troubled students.” 

Walls began to go up in many of the Kresge apartments, 8 
more private physical spaces. In December, the Community 
Committee suggested that the partitionless octets be change 
commodate six persons instead of eight, although they saw 
a decision to be discussed by the whole community in the come^i 
of college values.”” , 1 ^-. 

There was no attempt to regenerate the Kresge core progra 
fall, The faculty oRered an amalgam of thirty»nine courses, m y 
of them interdisciplinary. Several areas of concentration 
T-grouping and group process, environmental issues, womens s 
ies. Early in the winter quarter, faculty met to reconsider . 

issues, but “nothing was resolved. People once again were caug 
the dilemma of whether to have a structured curriculum with 
teaching demands, or an organic growth of courses reflecting 
interests out of which a coherent curriculum might develop in time. 
Some of the faculty from the old core course formed a "Communi y 
Program Class" to reintroduce theater as a tool to build commutu y 
and as a forum to discuss intellectual issues. It turned into ^ cours 
that planned big parties and community celebrations (Mardi Gra . 
Casino Night), and a faculty resdew concluded it “has not wor e 
out as hoped.”” 

Robert Edgar came away from the Winter Quarter discussi 
about the curriculum “filled with a deep sense of failure. In a 
open letter to the community, Edgar insisted that "Kresge must a 
cept a major academic mission or the college will eventually 
crate into a student hostel and faculty drinking club.” More t a 
three-fourths of the faculty were present for the discussion, but on y 
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one person joined him in support ot the notioit that the rallege 

should have general education goals. He described Kresgcs present 

practice as "oUcring uncoordinated college courses serving primanly 

the purposes ot the individual lacully member." yet he 

that he was not looking lot an abstract statement of educational 

goals: 

To me a curriculum is a system ot educational opponunilies 
available to students, that appears in the catalog, that rs fairly 
stable from year to year . . . that has a pattern that can be readily 
perceived and can be defended as legitrmate, supporting and com 
plcmenting the university-wide course olTerings. 

Edgar suggested that Ktesge’s pattern ought to 
of courses on the environment, including natural-scten . 

nonscientists, arts and crafts courses, one or two sm ^ 

majors (probably including some sequence on group , 

a group of interdisciplinary 

puts a diiTcrent light on the thoughts he *1^^ ^ seemed 

about a “structureless" learning experience (by w i freedom 

to mean a dermed structure that permiltrrd a E[«> 

not a total absence ot structure), and it indicated » '“"J" 

ing from the T-group or "rouchy-feel," aspects of the 

asserted that the faculty was "depriving out students of a po 

learning experience." and added; 

The unwillingness of the faculty to Kponsible 

we accepted collective curricular goals «s e i without a 

and will eventually lead to ’ V, college 

collegiate academic focus the substantial yi a i y alienated 
now has will become increasingly in “"flic wi 
from the academic pursuits of the university • • • I . ^ 

absence of an academic purpose the college wi assistants 

to elTectively argue for course support money, teaching assistants. 

or even faculty time.** 

Althongh Edgar himself was filled with a 'n"' 

were indications that the community had gro student re- 

laugh at itself. Following the orientation that year, o 
sponded with this parody: 

This already legendary college cattim "i''' i“7and 
we must be loving and free and tfen the incredible 

groovy at all times. We must work hard “ Eeep the 
Kresge image fresh and strong in the min .n riut much 

We must Steel and discipline ourselves to eoneenttate to put muen 
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ot our energy into the Great E^riment. We must ''“"S' ” 

must free associate every mottrrng upon "''"E' " . 

contact rvith out brothers and sisters on the nay to the tieao, 

must water and admire out Cooper House plants ^ 

must never be without our cop, ot Certo ' "crop, 

most recent Orgurnc GsrJtnlns. wc mu« 'i"? “i" S' 

^pmads clean L neat, brush our hair 

natural bristle brush, eat tots ot grauo a. smile S",S“ 

young children, etc., etc., etc.. Yes. it s all very contusing. 

It may be that when values arc mow widely accepted, 
secure, the community can then tolerate. , Kresge 

view of itself. And it may also be a reflection of the fart th K 
had grown too large for everyone to share one church, 
to laugh in church if it is the only church in town. Kow ‘her 
several churches of competing faiths: a rising women S'Stud'" ^ 
a smaller radical politics core, and those of no sect who ?J 
found Kresge a congenial place to live. , ^ to 

Some of the egalitarian structure of the early church 8®'^* 
more hierarchical structure in the governance prowss. It ® 
clear to Edgar that a ‘Valk-in” style of committee ,? 

was not working, and he decided that “the committees r*** * - 

have chairpeople visible and acceptable to the rest of the camp ^ 
they were to assume real power in the college.” The difiiwuy 
having an informed committee when its membership continue 
fluctuate each week” also became evident: “The committees wou^ 
become bogged down in explaining the details or history o so 
^ven issue which had been discussed previously and which now 
qdred that action or decision be taken.”** . . 

At the Winter Quarter Advance, which had become a yearly n 
of reassessment and reconsideration of decision-making structure . 
most students and faculty favored an end to the casual style o pa ^ 
ticipation of the Community Affairs Committee. One member o 
committee concluded the college “was caught in a paralysis o u 
clear or unstated policy — ^not knowing whether to go to a comiru 
for help, wait for someone else to create direction, or to 
on projects ourselves.”*’ A student who had felt that anybody w 
was present should be able to vote at committee meetings^ sai 
now believed such a policy “resulted in chaos.” The committee a ^ 
gone from “an inefficient group to a nearly hopeless one. * 
two days of discussion, with 50 to 250 persons participating, it w 
decided to limit the committee to 15 “committed” members w 
would serve at least one quarter under a chairperson appointe y 
the provost. The student members of the committee would se 
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sekct themselves (as it tamed oat. 38 stadents came to the nest 
Community Adairs meeting, and 23 the Mosving ''if, 

deetded among themselves who the voting 
that quarter). Those who were not selected were to sit 
gallery. Committee deeisions would be binding on the 
Objemors could show up in the gallery the following weeh » voi« 
complaints, and the eommillee could decide 
reconsider its decision. During the Advance. 
concerned that such a system would not adequately 3“'" “ 
interests of the college, and discussion went on 
dissenters finally agreed to let the maimlJ 
than 50 students remained to the end of that sev ^ 
the last day, causing one student to commen _;ay those 

ated and powerless people in the whole Kresge community arc 
folks who are easily bored.”** vomcc -ire damned 

A frequent complaint was that "the goa . . written 
hard to find and they have never been ^ nobodv had polled 
up, and publicized.- One 

«udent npinioa <ja ••unconscious elitism, 

“«rpe"rtS oVhifmarand valid eoneems regarding the 

Kresge community, he was ttashrf ... „ , doing pretty 

Bat cveu that student concluded that Mowmo a a 

rvell, all things consideted.' Ptovrut , ideal system, our 

straggle lot a meaningful lunclio^ gj^ d,,,. j„ 

dedication to Hying to hear ''"fo" • ^ ,de heart 10 

touch with why fm I p„d in Kresge an en- 

enter into my interactions with otn • • .on,patibJe, where an 
vironment . . . where reason and wa Hilgard fell he 

allempr at appreciation SO'S ™ ,hc reason 

was “caught holding an ,h®’:deal • I can’t implement 

he came to Kresge, although *8 =Va eshman h worth 

it without a lot of help."" The teactron 
quoting at length: _ 

A surprising number of people “^'^“"'^hatever it was at 
they were disappointed to *‘””® ® during the year. The orien- 

the Orientation dissipate “ 'TlJi'SrSl esperienee; it is the 
tation was tor me a very heavy a^Mami uij^^^^^^ 
source for most ol luy educational. 11 taught me that 

Sd’ wS-o were, a. .he rime, almos. all 
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strangers tn me. It taught me that *>>>' — "' 
be a caring community. Il taught me that j 

interesting people here at Kresge who were trying to create 
daily lives social forms which agreed with con- 

community-that. to me. is what ‘‘touchie-fcelie meam. 
firmed my feeling that there were better ways the 

“playing it cool,” that expressing feelings is a way of life 
people here respect.^* 

On a subsequent visit, we asked that freshman, a s^y. beard^. 
intense young man named Peter, to elaborate on w a 
would be characteristic of a caring community. He was ^ag 
cuss the college and to tell us about himself. Both ^ 

artists. His mother was now a technical illustrator. He ^ 

just what his father did. although he worked in 
aircraft manufacturer. Peter had been in a Fopam ^ 
dents in high school, where he had received b'gh pad” ®nd 
taken advanced placement courses that won him sophomore s 
when he came to Kresge. Yet he looked upon hi^ ,* ..p. 

rible experience and came to detest grades and the paoing y 
“I was totally grade oriented. I had a uemendous need to S* ^ | 

1 remember sitting in the chem exam and shaking even tn g 
knew how to do the problems. For me personal growth would 
to be getting away from that.” - .y. 

In a high-school psychology course, he read Carl . .. 

Peris, Paul Goodman, and what he called “existential . 

He had experienced a good deal of hostility and some ndicu * 
rebuff at being “too sensitive.” Yet he felt open hostility was P^ 
able to what he called “empty tolerance.” Kresge’s ethos was 
appealing to him, and the college was his first choice. 
noticed quite a diflerence between the early founders ® 

students. The “early settlers” were always hugging and touching 
other and were committed to T-grouping. The later arriva ^ 
less likely to do so. Yet he felt il was possible even for 
to express affection in ways that were impossible to use elsew 
If he had to leave, he would miss that freedom: 


In another setting I'll have to feel my way more to test the y ^ 
in which it would be permissible to express my feelings. * * 
feel more reluctant to approach new people and strangers an ry 
to involve myself with them. I gained involvement with ^ 

people more quickly and more widely than I would have 
else. I have a friend at Berkeley who's made only a tiny fracti 
of the contacts I’ve made here. Thai's very important in going 
away to college. There arc people I can express things to. 
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In small group interaclion here one ihmg I find 1 =“”^ 
lent is that if I project my feelings on olhere or put ^ 

on them, they wiil tell me svhat I’m doing. 
the only way I can grow to learn. If I m not told then I 
grow. 

Ot course, in order to profit from what he called '““S" 

sonal feedback loops,” he had to learn not to ™ 
that came from others whole, but to be able to sec w e 
projecting on to him: "I had to develop autonomy about my o™ 
feelings, to really he in touch with what I feel, to be able dg^ 
the feedback that comes from others.” What of those who 
so skilled, were they likely to be bur, if >>f 
upon them? He didn’t know of anyone >vho had J'“ ' 
some people had left. This reminded us of Gregory 
meat, Vose who aren’t liked tend to slip away, X 

iog we had attended where judgments about liking ._-,octcncc. 
one tended to outweigh comments about other km nosition 

Peter responded that some people at Kresge 1 oerceotively 
that intuition tmd feeling were what mattered =""8 /"Xe it 
that if someone didn’t get picked lor a 1°!= ° omp^ 

was more a rellection of whether he was hked th balanced 

We had expected Peter to be enthusiastic, E" , 
viesv of Kresge, we picked names at random w be a 

lory for intereiews. One ot the students chosen ^ 
well-scrubbed, neatly dressed woman name school That 

part-time as a teacher’s aide in a S«a Cr« XtSefbectre “ 
experience convinced her she didn t want t ihrouah in or- 

all the ’’hassles teachers in public schools Jarred “f Kresge 

der to teach the way they wan. . 0 ” 

the previous (all after spending two years J r-cently de- 

AngLs, and she was nrajormg in soemhig.X^^^^^^^ 
cided she might want to work in the new heloer for 

and she was pleased to obtain a summer job as a mother J helpeMo^ 

an American diplomat's family m " s herself as a "minor- 

ter and her mother a social worker, and s example 

ity member” at Kresge-never smoking en- 

Yet Dena’s feelings about Kresge 8en«aUy p^^^ 
joyed orientation and felt the km group h p make decisions, 

gab, acceptance '-“f-.^Sr^'eSSeTm.^ ‘ 

the T-group process helped the coUeg icolated indi- 

group 5 concerned people rather than « « “ 
viduals." She saw evidence of this m her geiting 

pie were not cleaning up the mess in the kitchen an E 
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uplight atom food and putMg their__nam« ^ 

■Hay had a T-gioup about this, and people got tor 1 ^ 

and things seent seeU for the neat quarter. However, togs »e 
getting messy again,” and it was time for mother metog. 

■■People ate honest. They will tell you why they re mad I h 
some good talhs with people who dldtft like “y 
needed to heat it.” Asked for an trample of such 
that on the way back from swimming recently her fnend to 
tidked too fast and that she felt she just didn’t “'fS 
people. Such comments were frequent at Kresge. Grant r p 
might be irritated if every time he walked into a rrom a 
pie who didn’t Uke the way he talked or comported himseU to 
M. Perhaps it would be better to accept the fact that a certa P 
portion of people aren’t going to like you? To hear ^ 
would be boring. Why be in an environment that *egmmat« 
intrusions? This struck her forcefully. Maybe ^.,6 

ritating eventually, she admitted. Yet, she felt people at ^ ^ 
genuinely sensitive about gh'Ing criticism, and she neeoea . . 
least some of the things she was hearing. She also heard good P* 
Teople at Kresge are happy-go-lucky. They f f JJLg 

get thinp done. People are sensitive to your moods. If 1 was 
in the library and feeling lousy, people would come over ana 
what’s the matter.” . , u, 

Dena smd her father was eloquent; she always wanted to D 
him but wasn’t Perhaps that’s why she talked so fast She. never 
easy or sure of herself in groups, and in the past had . 

speak up and had gone along with decisions she didn’t ’ 

She is still somewhat reticent and had been attacked in ^ 

for being too silent and unrevcaling. But she has gotten to the ^ 
where she’s not afraid of being judged. “Now I’m more con 
I think I can talk. I can tel! people how I feel.” And when so 
one in her group cridcized her for being silent she was 
she liked listening, and would speak when she felt like it. She w 


now comfortable with her silences as well. , ^ 

Academics were not a large part of her life. She had 
group-dynamics course. They read Freud's Totem and Taboo, * 
Slater’s Microcosm, Melanie Klein, Margaret Rioch, and a boo 
sensitivity training. She decided to major in sociology after a ^ 
invited her to a meeting of the department. She had thought o rX 
chology but didn’t want to take statistics. She was not very theorc 
ically inclined and had not decided on any particular focus yet. 

David, a senior, was qiute different*, very absorbed in scholars ip- 
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We had mterviewed him wice— once in 1972 when, as a member of 
the original Creating Kresge College group, he svas 
in college affairs, and again in 1974, when he had move o P ■ 
David attended higli school in Los Angeles, where his “ 

an insurance broker and his mother a librarian. He initially entered 
Santa Cruz's Stevenson College, where the faculty were^od teach- 
ers but more distant than the Kresge taenity, he said. There was no 
"sve-they" distinction among students and faculty at 
thought Henry Hilgard was Kresge's great 
member who had been opposed to T-groupmg u re 
the faculty retreat and changed his^teaching style, his way of relat- 
ing to people — “all for the better.’* 

As a Kresge sophomore, David took five courses a q 
students toot three), published a paper in a British l™™‘ ^ 

negen'r B-nte, learned several languages. Yet he toot time out for 
a three-day massage workshop at Kresge and ’ • room- 
He had served us tea when we first interviewed 
mates looked on from hammocks hangi^ overhe . _ . 

that he was one of the few siudcnu at Kresge who had offered us 
food or drink, and he remembered this ^ y*a > senior 
hot thermos of delicious coffee to share with us. H Kresse 

living off campus, having decided that the lac o P hooed 

was at odds with his desire to pursue a scholarly en He hop d 
to teach Hebrew literature and Jevvish history and will go to Oxford 

'“lint" Kresge'e devetopment, he 

were committed to sensitivity training and comm 

reenact in each orientatinn period what it took nearly a 7'“ 

origmat planning group to achieve. The 

wafd position of frying simolhmemisl, 

make students feel they were choosing them 

had also worked out an egalitarian, consensu ain.nin when the 

that was much more diflieulL if not im^ssible “ 
eoltege grew large,. He was an 

had forced his move off campus. While Vre^re must sac- 

intelleetual meritocracy, there was no "f be 

riliee academic standards on the niter of feeling. You ought 
loving and caring and still do your rea mg. 

We saw David a third time a, the grrfu.to 

in the main assembly at Kresge. redcdica created Kresge 

S. Edgar Tosvn Halk Members of the class that had created Kresge 
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sat In a twde cirde on tho v.oo<len 

ofliers In bine jeans, fonnalEon-ns.,<»l“k'« 

and friends sat ringed about them ” <*ato. Miahael 

After Edgar’s welcome and a poem read y 
Kahn stepped forth in a crimson ^^^'“"spaaklng softly 

shell in his hands as though it vmre a y jo one 

of the need for ritual, he held the shell hig • ® ^ , i, „as 

side of the audience and Te „auL^ out- 

a “magic shell." a niany^rhamheted ,,, j„ally « 

grew one chamber, it formed another, then ^-uind itself as a 
lived outside the would 

retreat in times of need, and Kahn hoped that the gran 
likewise consider Kresge as a shelte. to wh.J '“J' , 

Coming into the circle, Kahn eaplained that th 
creature that lived in the depths. Now holdtng the shdl 
he passed slowly before them. Anyone wishing "> JP"”” 

Siirfg “deep down" would hold the shell while they s^ke, 

r?ist a mother took the shell and "p* Pftffatilly a dance 
daughter on this day. Nest a new member “'"’'"So* right 
teacher, rose to say he was glad to ain, A boy 

It felt, and how much pleasure hts students kad g'V'” km- A ^ 
said. "This beautiful shell came from the deep to show 1 ^ 

hope the students of Kresge will do the same. * and 

shell, couldn’t speak at first, then said she wanted “ ““P 
speak of her pride in her son. Robert Edgar held '>;”’'el 
duced the new provost. May Diaz, an anthropologis 
A student read from the IVizard of Oz: “Be 
what you U not, for that is the way to happiness.” 

The shell passed many who remained motionless, Uien 
student reached for it and went to the center of the circle 
other students. They hugged and kissed each other and then 
again. A girl in tangerine slacks held the shell, Ined to s^ . 
not, cried, said thank you, cried again, and sat down, un 
others held the shell silently. A boy cried and said he was 
he would not see his friends for a long time. Another stuaen e 
the Sioux signs of cherishing, respect, and gratitude. g^^hat 

A heavy girl wearing a patchwork denim skirt sp®"® lauehtet 
pddily, saying she was “not much into academics” ‘ 
from students). She had spent most of her time "on the 
and at Brian’s parties, and it just wowed her to think 
and she was jdooo filled with love and gratitude that she tia J ^ 
one thing to say: Then she leaned her head back, let loose 
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car splitting scream, shaking her anns and body as though possessed 
and then sat down. After a pause, students applauded her, followed 
more hesitantly by parents, unsure as we were whether she was par- 
odying the college or was an expression of it ... 

Another girl said quite soberly that she hoped Kresge student 
“would keep on caring for each other,” and a girl in jeans a c , 
“I just want to say in true T-group fashion I’m all warm, 1 m all 
excited. I'm all sad and I love you guj^ all a real lot. 

A few students spoke warmly of particular teachers, including the 
girl who said, “Bob Edgar, 1 want to tell you how grateful 1 am you 
were my teacher. I just want to say 1 love you.’ But there were n^ 
many comments about teaching or learning. It was a very ' 
like moment, full of expression, of feeling, some of it ^d 

forced, but most of it sincere and Innocent. At the end. ^ 
uate silently gave a rose to someone present who was especially im 
portant to them: a parent, a teacher, a friend. 

No honors were distributed; there was no valedictory, 
were singled out for achievements. Pondering this on ‘JJ'; 

we recalled our interview with Gregory Bateson, the P ® . 
who had lived and taught at Kresge for Uie past yea . . . 

Santa Cmz In general and Kresge particularly, student tended to 
be uninterested in striving for honors or m getting ahead. Not many 
in his large course on the ecology of mind were w‘lh 

Perhaps ten “were sweating through some things t • 

pers done in the course were generally deplorable. I to 

get students to take seriously what was being sai __iaye 

take themselves seriously when writing something. ^ 

lit= .t Kr=.s=. I. pLasant. « »» MV- S'"'"'"'' 'P? -a, to 
riblc toudiy-feely jargon," Bateson said, but m ac u 
were unusually kind, but that didn't help you leam very mueh 
Latin grammar or any other serious subject. 


VI 


The graduation of Kresge's first “full class was a 

an occasion for retrospection, particularly for e 

Michael Kahn was in a somber mood when we 

afternoon during graduation week, perhaps oossibly sui- 

Uon was interrupted by a call about a troubled 

ddal. After making arrangements for the distraug i 

the week at a hospital, Kahn remarked that one of the failed mter 
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disciplmr^y hopes he end Edpr had tot KresSe «as to 
on schizophrenia, with Edpar treating the biolopcal aspects 

’^^O.fAo^ta'fhren dashed, too. 

and more dilEenl! to hire the hind ot tacn^ *'?,rh rf te 
^ho would be committed to “straight * ,o 

Kresge experiment TTic departments controlled 
do the recruiting, and Kresge could not bnng in ' s 

”°SrSege he and Edgar aad a tew students were 
1969-70 was “a beautiful little community,” but soon alter ^ 
full class came in 1970-71, “the dream began to 
blamed himself for failing to anticipate the attack that esen 1 
materialized: 

I plead guilty to an incredible nalsetS about this generation. 1 
really believed in this generation. I felt all you had to °° 
these Northern California middle-class kids was to p^i?e 
with a supportive environment with the barest sort of 
and they would get rid of the environment that led to hly 
that led to napalmlng children in Vietnam, that led to Watetga 
They would junk that and they would embrace the * 

perimenl, they would welcome it, they would make it their o 

In other words, if jou created a supportive climate, i^pls 
grow, would realize their potential, would be cooperative an 
ative? Yes, that’s what he had thought — but he failed to shpu a ^ 
“pven no other pressures or opposition.” He realized ^ 

overlooked the possibility that the Kresge experiment embodu 
set of ideas that “would threaten a lot of people.” And 1^'*^ 
others, including some radicals on the faculty, who would have ^ 
posed any ensting authority structure in order to seize power, 
the T-group movement itself “enraged” some. Michael jp 

bered a “powerful, open, interpersonal exploratory encounter he 
his living room that first year — 1970-71. Later, the students who 
participated attacked the encounter viciously, and Kahn felt they 
been turned against the experiment by faculty “who feared an n ^ 
culed the movement, who themselves feared that kind of openness. 


•As explamed in more detail in Chapter 8, the Saeta Cruz 
authority to develop their own majors but shared appointment h}* 

departments. Half of each facolly member’s salary was budgeted throa^ 

« her college, and half through die department or Board of Studies (to 
the Santa Cruz termmo!ogy>. Similaily, both college and department na 
equal voice in promotion and temire decisions. 
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A few colleagues had spread & vicious rumor about him. It was the 
most dilTicult and traumatic year of his life. Dut the founders also had 
their share of successes. Although the onginal T-group emphasis had 
been moderated, particularly in the operation of kin groups, Kahn 
fell some excellent group leaders had been trained. A few had gone 
to graduate school to pursue inlerests in organizational theoiy- Mat- 
thew Sands was an example of a faculty member who had become 
“a fantastic group leader.” 

The ultimate “success” of the experiment, could not be known for 
years, but it seemed to him that many students were more open and 
more caring at least partly as a result of having come to Kresgc, and 
that was not unimportant. 

Matthew Sands felt the Kresge experiment had grown too fast and 
had lost most of its steam after the first year. Only a tenth of the 
ori^nal enthusiasm now remained. Perhaps nine or ten faculty mem- 
bers were committed to the dream, and more than twenty opposed 
It. The faculty radicals wanted the college to focus on external so- 
cial change, not internal introspection; these were the Neo-Marxists 
who saw the “touchy-feely religion as the new opiate of the peo- 
ple.” On the other side were the radical egalitarians >vho brought 
droves of students into eveiy meeting that the faculty tried to have 
privately. So the faculty finally gave up meeting. Sands felt Edgar 
had been crushed by the radical opposition and had lost heart in the 
experiment at the end of the first full year. He was not sure why 
It may have been because the opposition was so savage or because 
Edgar buckled under the enormity of the task. 

Pointing in our direction. Sands also felt Edgar was “like you, and 
tended to believe that learning could only occur in courses.” We 
didn’t quarrel with his inference, but asked him to explain, to which 
he replied that Edgar did not have faith in experimental learning 
and. in Sands's view, was too concerned about a formal curriculum. 

Looking at the outcomes of the Kresgc experiment from a student 
perspective, Sands believed many students had experienced growth 
because they had discovered what was of importance to them. But 
one needed to keep in mind that Kresge students were also Santa 
Cruz students, and the college had a relatively small claim on them. 
They look courses elsewhere on campus as well. A great many, per- 
haps a majority, simply lived at Kresge. It was a roof over their 
heads. Of the 600 or so students now enrolled, 150 at most really 
attempted to participate in the dream that the place was all about. 

Next we saw Henry Hilgard, whom we ran into at almost every 
meeting or event we attended at Kresge. Hilgard had been faculty 
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preceptor (a job combining ihe responsibilities of a dean and ho^ 
master) and a member of the Cbmmunily Affairs Committee, n 
taught an introductorj' biology course to 550 students and ano 
coune in immunology. In the immunology course, each student ^ 
required to re\new t^o journal articles, ^hich helped hint to ^ 
up with the research in his field. Hffgard also tried to spend one 
a week in the lab doing his own research, and in the fall he wool 
leave for a sabbatical at the National Cancer Institute m Uusanne, 
Switzerland. , 

The heavy load he has borne at Kresge has enabled Hilgaru to 
do litUe publishing. Yet be doesn't feel he has atrophied 
tually. The Kresge experience has encouraged him to look at ihisp 
more holistically than he mi^t have previously. For ex^pCt > 
has affected the way he conceptualized a new text. The BMoS}' f' 
People, as weU as his style of working with teaching assistants la 
his large oursc. Yet he makes plain that he is not a d octrmj uff 
egalitarian and that the discussions about process and pioced 
someUmes seem endless at Kresge. But despite such irritatioi^ * 
now can’t imagine being happy any place else. He gets a heaoa 
just thinking about going through the interview process for a 
job at a more traditional college. The deep friendships he has form 
are very imponant to him. 


People are open, students are open. The kind of relationships OT 
can have here are just qualitatively different — and the 
supports that kind of U^g. This is a community that has redu - 
the barriers to personal inieiactioa. These are people 1 ^ 

I feel connected with them. It’s also a community that legitimate 
and encourages stroking. 1 get a lot of support from this cotn- 
mumty, and I need that support. 

Hilgard was concerned, however, whether most students at Kre® 
were profiling intellectnally. He suspected many were coasting. For 
a mino rity, perhaps 20 percent, the nougiaded curriculum at Sanu 
Cruz is l^efidaL But be fears too many just flounder and 
just get into die state of T vsant, I want, I want’ and never re , 
get out and do any academic work.” 


Robert Edgar seemed calm, as if relieved now to be passing - 
reins to a new provosL The tension had gone from him, and 
seemed ^ad of the opporttmi^ to rcSect on what had happened a 
Ktcsk. In that first year Ihe major accents were laid down: wo 
ing on problems in small bunun groups, a consensual style of deo" 
sioa-maldng, the kin-group stru c tu re, the core curriculum. The cur 
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ricutum had baen disappolnling: it had not evoked >>'= 
loyalty ot the faculty. He had never shared the hopes o' ^ 
the political and psychological ptoMscs ol the “"'f ^ 

sustain a curriculum, that community behavior cou p 
data pool from which faculty could draw on m teaching I 
cipline and thus in building the college. v-pcmf. 

We asked how an egalitarian and inclustve community like kresge, 
which placed sueh value on social harmony, faced of mer 

itocralic decisions, such as rchinng (acuity. ^ep 
really hadn’t crossed that bridge, although "''y ^ad “1 “ssed ^ 
idea of having a committee of outsiders come and “o 
he realized, that ’’was a eop-ont, yet one could eonsensua lly decid e to 
have some categories of deeision-making that were ■’onconsensuaL 
The initial choice of faculty was a spcnal f ”?You 

creise, and people only presented a special 0 a-on't .av that " 
mean they lie’ we asked, and he laughed, "Well, I f 
Examining other aspects of the college, Pf 
and kin-group process, Edgar felt some students had huf* ““ 
others helped Some had been helped wpow “nd to 'tange and to 
tale risks in a supportive environment, ineludmg >>'' *l 
college altogether. He supposmi 

whom the T-group had become a kmd oi depe ^ ^ 

There were tim« in his role as provost when he f 

It bothered him, lor example, to make dee'™” “ 
complete data; you couldn't just say you Hboratorv time 

thing and simply work on it; real time 
The'e had alm been pain in his relationship 
which he described as a struggle over the issue ““JJ 

"shnnld simply be a T-gronp college or a more “'3'“ 
interrelation of spaces and places." Edgar clearly "P’'? 
view, whereas he believed rhat Kahn wool would eo else- 

Whn were uninterested in a "straight-talk" 

where. "We gradually stopped talking to one another althougli we 
arc still very fond of each other.” , ,l,„ friAndc he had 

^Vhat he was happiest about, hVe Hdgar , w college had 

made. They mattered more than else^And 

given him and his friends a rare ‘>Pf”'“"U>’ jjj haO recently 

What had he learned? He responded ™'h f ’“ty 
gone to a scientific meetmg «| luld do on leave next 

years to prepare himself for the resear discuss eenetic 

iear at Cambridge University. I. was a ° “““hadTmi- 

research on nematodes. The “f * reSiiragricul- 

nated the meeting and had pretty much kept out others hke agncul 
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h,„l biologies who had been working on Ihn way f 
havoc with some kinds ot crops. Edgar had been asked to s™" 
the proceedings, and he did discuss Ihc papers that were E 
thei? interrelationships. But then he brought up the 
elusion of the agriculturally oriented btolopsts. Wa». “1' 

way for science to proceed? he “'‘f ? He waTo* 

collahoration among the various subfields f , gja. 

surprised and delighted by the wlllin^ess of his '“f “he d to 

cuss this issue once it had been raised. But the point h 
ntake was that this was something he would never 
to his Kresgc esperience: “1 would have been blmd to the process 
at work in forming a new group.” , 

He hoped Kresge students would make an impact in this y 
the groups they would join and the organiiations in which tncy 
would work. Perhaps the course or trajeclory ol these groups 
be “altered a bit" by the student experience at Kresge. Edgar 
no expeaations ol great shifts or societal change, but he did see 
some increments, "some willingness to be more open to change 
to look at affective issues and processes." n - as 

He was committed to the idea of diversity within the allege 
well as without. His measure of success would be to ask ^ 
observer to question participants about the meaning of the Kre g 
experiment If the observer found each had a different 
would conclude that the experiment was successful. He fearefl m 
college might be growing too somnolent, settling down, . 

much like a regularly oiled machine. Edgar’s basic impulse, the 
of his feeling about the need for a participatory s^le of govemanM. 
is to keep reminding people: These are your decisions; this 
zation can be what you want it to be. These are your choices, ma 
your inputs, create your own world. 


vn 

The appointment of May Diaz, a Berkeley anthropologist, as 
provost of Kresge was resented inidally because It was mandate y 
the chancellor of Santa Cruz, Dean McHenry. Feeling ran 
The selection process revealed the growing diversity within 
and forced the recognidon that the college was not a big happy * 
group but a complex organization rmmposed of several subcultur ^ 
In addition to the T-groupets, there was now a women’s 
group of radical faculty, and a sizable number of diverse ^ 
who were increasingly willing to voice their discontent about 
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declining but stiif dominating T-group ethos. Phiiip Slater, a sociol- 
ogist who was asked to evaluate Kresge's program, noted: 

Much commitment on the part of faculty at Kresge has been lost 
by a failure to appreciate contributions to the life of the college 
that fall outside a rather narrow and monolithic definition of the 
dream . . . What peripheral people say is that they want differ- 
ences allowed: that they respect Kresge but don’t want to worship 
it — that Kresge is a glorious phenomenon they would like to share 
in, but it isn’t quite their thing and they don’t know how to con- 
tribute since their skills arc made to seem irrelevant or unimpor- 
tant. They say they are made to feel that if they don't live up to 
certain norms they are attacking Kresge. They feel that one must 
be totally supportive of the core people in order not to be defined 
as against them.*® 

The T-group enthusiasts felt most strongly about Elliott Aronson, 
a social psychologist with a touch of Michael Kahn’s charisma. In the 
end, Aronson decided to come as a faculty member, joining Kahn and 
other faculty interested in continuing the T-group experiment on a 
more intense but less expansive scale in the Comer of the College. 
The kin groups continued, but if was fell that the Comer of the Col- 
lege would give students who wished it an opportunity to make a 
commitment to a more intensive “living-learning" experiment. Most 
faculty bad withdrawn from regular participation in kin groups. 

The new provost, May Diaa, described herself as an anthropologist 
“who enjoys listening to many voices and putting a lot of loose ends 
together." She said plainly that the touchy-feely image was one that 
the college was beginning to fight: 

There has been a response in terms of a stereotype and it's made 
much more difficult for Kresge to do what it intended to do. One 
of the goals of Kresge is to create a viable, positive, stimulating 
learning environment, and one aspect of that is to create com- 
munication and trust, a sense of solidarity, a sense of community 
among the people inrolved in that I think there are a number of 
forms for doing that. I’m probably more of an eclectic than some 
of the original founders.®" 

As provost, she was perceived as a fair-minded and straightforward 
administrator who played no favorites. Her first effort was to push 
discussion of a new five-year academic plan for the college, Inter- 
disciplinary clusters were proposed in woman’s studies, natural sci- 
ences, political economy, and communtty development, but by spring 
no firm college major had emerged. Two new courses were approved 
for the women’s-studies program: Women in Therapy and Women 
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in American Music. Ne^v faculty positions in dance 
music were also approved. Some enthusiasm developed for a major 
program in communications that would include both T-groupers 
terested in “interpersonal communications" and those 
more traditional scholarly fields such as sociolinguistics and cyoe 
netic theory. . „ , .j 

Although the Kresge experiment was partially iransfomie 
the new provost’s leadership, much of the core ethos remained, par- 
ticularly in the processes of governance. The Advance, ® P 

rennial self-examination, revealed anew the tensioiis m 1"= 

There was more sviUingness to acknowledge the diversity a n 
existed, but a reluctance to give up T-group process as the pnncip 
means for coping with it. .. 

Characteristically, the solution to the perceived Uls of the coucg 
came in the form of suggestions for more intimate, closer conta ^ 
The remedy proposed for declining student participation 
courage personal, verbal eoniacL” One response to faculty 
factions was to urge that "kin groups adopt a faculty member, 
primary self-definition of the college was that “we encourag® 
support close connection of faculty to students."*’ 

Yet strong coocems were also expressed about the need for p 
sonal protection" against too much involvement, "so people o 
have to fight the norms of the college to keep their health 
sanity." Or, "short-term payoff is interrelating; long-term payol 
unclear." . • 

Of course, if the way to solve problems is to establish close, 
mate connections, and if intimacy demands an intense commitmen . 
many problems will go unsolved because the personal cost of wor 
ing on any particular problem is too great. But the crucial issue is 
much broader; it is the confusion at Kresge between what is pnva 
and what is public.* Friendships or increased intimacy — 
lationslups — arc frequently proposed as the means of solving ‘ 
issues. Yet the realms of the private and the public are governed ; 
different principles. We arc not rational or “fair" in our friendship 
A loving relationship is not governed by rational self-interest, 
can decide on whim or emotional need to like or not like someone^ 
there is no need to explain the bash for friendship. In friendship " 
tend to suspend critical attitudes in favor of understanding 
acceptance. And it is the need for acceptance or group suppo 
grounded in mutual feelings, that h at the center of the Kresge cx 

•We »re indebted lo our cotkasue Thomaj F. Green tor invight* i"'® 
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pcriment. But in the realm of public relationships, there is a need 
to be concerned about different principles: equity, fairness, rational 
criteria of judgment, and commonly agreed-upon procedures to ad- 
just competing claims. Other than the Advance itself, Kresge never 
created a satisfactory forum for the discussion of these public issues. 
Participants in the Advance groped for a definition of the Kresge 
community: 

We came up with two descriptions of the community. One is all 
650 students, which make up the static and formal community, 
and then the more dynamic and changing "blob” of all those at- 
tending college functions and participating in the decision-making 
process — and the question of which community we were trying 
fo make decisions for was raised.®* 

The problem is as old as Aristotle: how do members of a com- 
munity establish a framework, or constitution within which they will 
pursue common purposes. As Aristotle noted, most constitutions 
provide for an oligarchic element (committees) and a democratic 
element (the general public or its representatives). Thus the manner 
of electiorrs to committees becomes a crucial maflcr, and one that 
was never vety satisfactorily resolved at Kresge, as indicated by the 
description of its committee structure as a self-selected "dynamic 
blob" of shifting participants. 

There was a deep and unresolved conflict in the community be- 
tween the ideal of solving problems in private "trusting” groups, on 
the one hand, and the need for open and public process, on the 
other. The result was a kind of torment of secrecy, which spilled out 
in comments about "feelings of coercion by inner groups," “a tan- 
gible Jack of trust,” “the mystique behind the committee structure," 
and the absence of a “mechanism for more believable representation 
in decision-making ” Yet the underlying belief that problems could 
be solved in close, caring relationships svas such a strong element of 
the Kresge ethos that it was perhaps inevitable that the community 
would refuse to adopt a public and more impersonal means of recog- 
nizing group conflicts. Those who were thus denied a voice in the 
community or were opposed to the emphasis on T-grouping fended 
to withdraw. This may explain the conftnued concern about lack of 
participation or "low energy.” 

The Advance itself was the principal legitimate, college-wide forum 
for the expression of dissent. But typically it became a forum for 
building oceanic feelings of trust in which disagreement became less 
and less legitimate as the hours wore on Advances that started with 
150 or 200 members of the community tended to end with 50 to 75 
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members making the decisions after others f 

sultants would attempt to build feehngs of trust and ' 

Slater, in the 1975 Advance, suggos^tia^ K'esge 
ired by “pluralistic ignorance" m which Ji lot “f P'°P'' ® Ho„bted 
but don't know that they share them. But " J" a 

whether this was true. The minutes reveal sharp L,. 

number of norms, but an absence of means for dealing m 
ences at the group level. The basic problem was the [f ^ 
nire that the principles that can govern family or 
caimot be expected to form the basis of a wider polity. . , 
sire for inclusion, for acceptance and social harmony, was so 
at Kresge that it should not be surprising that the con^unity r 
to adopt the means for dealing with divisions of opinion W 
often based on differences of perception or knowledge. Traditional y. 
constitutions have been ways of formalizing the settlemen o 
putes with those whom you need not like but with whom ^ 

live in peace. Since Kresge demanded obcbance to the ideal ot 
ing and acceptance, it was often difficult for it to live m . . 

saving grace was that it was not monolithic but one college amia ^ 
others at Santa Cruz, and one in which students need live only p 
of their lives. 



In revising this chapter in 1976, we turned first to a sheaf of e 
in response to circulation of an earlier draft. Copies had been s 
to everyone named in it, including some whose names have e ^ 
deleted at their request. The responses (sixteen letters^ in reply o 
mailing of thirty-three copies) were thoughtful, vivid, sometim^^ 
quite angry. Two ran more than ten pages. Philip Stater was pe 
haps the most perturbed. He fell that we* were so overwhelmed oy 
bias as to be incapable of understanding what Kresge was about. 

It’s obvious that your inslincrivc reaction to the college one of 
creeping flesh, and although you try hard at times to be "objec- 
tive" in the usual sense of that term, the loathing leaks thr^gh • 
Attacking Kresge is easy. Innovations are easy to hit . . . 
just as much wrong with play-it-safe academia. There’s life an 
energy and experimentation at Kresge, but all people seem to s 

•Though we have used ihe editorial "we" throughout this book, ihis 
ter on Kresge College was written by Gerald Grant. Slater’s letter, as we 
the others cited here, was addressed to him. 
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is assault on ancient tradition. It’s easy to ridicule Kresge, but 
most academics are too thoroughly brainwashed to be able to at- 
tack Harvard or Berkeley with the same enthusiasm. I guess I 
stiii haven’t learned not to be upset when those who make them- 
selves vulnerable and take risks get trashed by those too armored 
and afraid to do either. 

In a way, the criticism is a confirmation of the portrait, since 
"risk” here is defined in stereotypic Kresge terms. There is no risk 
in writing something; risk exists only in “open, direct and explicit 
relationships.” Slater explained that he left the university years ago 
(he taught at Brandeis and Harvard) “because I think most academics 
are too stupid to carry on an interesting intellectual exchange.” He 
views Kresge as “the only significant academic innovation of my 
adult lifetime” and the "only university in the country that I would 
consider spending time In — the only one offering any real Intellec- 
tual stimulation or a humane environment.” Slater, an early consult- 
ant, in fact Joined the experiment full-time in the spring of 1976 to 
work in the Comer of the College community. He felt the “Corner" 
was gaining ground, although less than one-fifth of the students were 
associated with it. Perhaps his most serious complaint was that “in 
general you treat experimentation and change as failure and decay, 
as if the first year was suf^ed to be the final form of things.” 
Slater also felt that our account underestimated the quali^ of Kresge 
students and gave too little emphasis to the more traditional aca- 
demic accomplishments of some of the founders. 

Most of those we described as part of the founding group re- 
sponded (Edgar, Kahn, Everson, and Kliger but not Sands, Hilgard, 
or Proudfoot). After a second reading, Kahn offered a precis of our 
account that was also in part a deft caricature, concluding that all 
of it was true, but that there were “other truths” he would like to 
see included. Foremost among these was a keener sense of how life- 
denying traditional universities are: “The governance is fascistic, self- 
serving and secretive; the teaching is spotty, ranging from inspired 
to terrible and the social stnicture is dreadful.” What he and his 
colleagues bad discovered at Kresge was not that the experiment 
was a failure and that therefore everyone should retreat to the safety 
2 one of tradition, but that Kresge had wrestled with dilemmas worth 
struggling with. For him the critical issue was to see the Kresge ex- 
periment not as a choice between a “nice environment" or ‘Team- 
ing” but to see the values as orthogonal and positively correlated. 

If one could not eliminate competition, one could at least reduce it 
to a comfortable level so that an “intellectually cooperative atmo- 
sphere” could replace the “critenon of success as victory.”®® In a 
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final post mortem, he emphasized they had made “some staggering 
miscalculations about sphere the kids were ... We came on muc 
too strong . . . Instead of starting small and modest with people 
clamoring for the experiment and letting others join as they i^ouio, 
we tried to get everyone in the college involved instantly. 

Kahn was not flattered by our portrait of him. “Am I really sue 
a pretentious, humorless ass as the character who bears my name. i 
don’t know v^hether to think I have just had a painfully 
glimpse in a mirror or whether you have painted a not-altogether ve 
dical picture. I suspect both.” Edgar found aspects of our btopaptucai 
approach offensive, although wc had told him in the first intervn^ 
that our way of understanding the evolution of an institution w^ o 
explain the intentions of the founders in the context of their bio^ 
raphies. He did not ask us to delete his name as did another facul^ 
member, a T-group enthusiast who felt we invaded her priva^, ana 
had not properly obtained the consent of “research subjccU, a vu 
gar term we feel is Inappropriate to describe observation in natura 
settings. We had not only obtained consent beforehand, and dismo- 
uted to Edgar and others e.xamplcs of previously published work m 
this vein, but we circulated drafts widely in order to give respondents 
an opportunity to raise objections. What better way to obtain con 
sent than to show someoae what you have written about them pno 
to publication? We deleted the faculty member’s name as requestw. 
and we cut away that which Edgar cited as offensive (not that we do 
so in every instance; some warts that readers want converted to 
dimples remmn). Where there is a pattern to responses, Md where 
more than one person cites a contrary interpretation or singles ou 
a false note, wc regard revision as virtually mandatory. 

It would have been hard for many at Kresge to believe that a 
vice-chancellor who previously had thought Edgar most inept wTOte 
that our account “increases my respect for him in communicating 
his own sharp awareness of the problems.” Naturally, we are as 
interested in how others view the principals as in how they vt^ 
themselves, and here we had some reassurance from the former Do- 
minican monk who joined the Kresge experiment in the early dajs. 
William Everson felt we had captured the essence of the Kr«gc 
experiment and the personalities of the protagonists. In partiwl^r, 
he singled out Edgar as gaimog stature in our rendering and “Ka^. 
the hardest one to get down, emerges convincingly.” Everson fe 
that we had portrayed “a sense of valiant enterprise against grea 
odds, the omnipresence of failure, a failure momentarily overcome 
then succumbed to. A pathos and a nostalgia for the realization o 
a great dream, and the inevatable loss of that dream.” 
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David, the student whose padualion sve "dended 
back the tollowins summer after a year at Oslord 
Kresge was at least a partial sueeess. and "much elos r to he « 
eommunity" than some of the despainng reniarks ‘’' ‘'T 
might indicate. On a three-week visit, he was 
hesiveness ot the college, " and by the willingness of ““’‘J f 
dents “to talk honestly to one another, and to meet 
David argued that Kresge students had more diverse 
life-styles than others at Santa Cma: "There is an enomou fe mg 
at KrLge that people there are, lor all this 
mg llmmsghn and erealing an exciting and "'’™‘ 
even il it is not nearly as experimental and loving ns the founders 

’’lo'r'retpondenls eritieixed the draft for S™ "E M 
si, to the emly year, and no, enough “Vm. 

college expanded and diversiBed. We must agree, and we attriome 
S fauU ?o the pacing 0, our fieldwork. Ano, er c— ^ 
of die letter, wa, that we did no, m iam for comses 

students and faculty were not captives ^ 5 Cruz, 

and friendships in other departments and '“"'E" j, 

We did say this, of 

wrote that Kresge was not a reat wiicgc « . . . - ^ 

t/on to a 

sources, energy and interest. nresBe v „.nnie a rccrea* 

to the Harvard houses in thm it j is Kresge, 

£”iaCd“Vrs\rn“\u«\im.a^^^^ 

fe'„i'’oMheiv"es Ei',“eommen.s reBee. disap- 

pointed hopes, not earlier ™>'"' ^ ..„nIusion between the 

Finally, Edgar found our analysis ol the ' ^ 

public and pnvale domains ,"''‘>1''"* important was to 

lemma as in principle unresolvable. What was imp 
remain open to change: 

Because above all else, 1 ^ntrf “ “jJiS’ige to 

LTtSc niTn'd aTV »' TrlS,r.ear,'rom"rTo 

attributes. 
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leased in them new energies, that had legiUmated 
and allowed for the expression of what had hithei 
Organic growth was for them inexplicably bound 
sies of the T-group and a panidpatory style of 
through which they had come to feel bom again, 
them to recognize that what they experienced as 
others sometimes felt as constraining and, on occa 


new styles of hfe 
to been repressed, 
up with the ecsta* 
human encounter 
It was difBcult for 
dramatic renewal, 
sion, manipulative. 



The Activist-Radical Impulse 


The College for Human Services 


The quarters of Uie Col)e|e for Human Services arc properly unpre* 
possessing. As befits honest teforrocrs, the place is frugal, a bit drab 
and hand-me-down. Most of its two hundred students are rooihers 
who have been on welfare, although there has been a slight increase 
in the number of men who have come to the college in recent years. 
Better than 90 percent of the students are black, Spanish-American, 
or Polish'American.* Two mornings a week they come out of a sub- 
way at Varick and Houston Streets in lower Manhattan and enter a 
soo^ building. On the eleventh floor they turn down a hall lined with 
offices that have been converted to dassrooms. Some rooms have 
bright rugs, but there are few luxuries. A library of several thousand 
volumes is at one end of the halU nearby is a student lounge with a 
fe^v chairs and tables, but the students do little lounging because the 
two days they spend at the college arc filled with classes and con- 
ferences from 8;30 <<.M. to 5;00 p.M. The other three days of the 
week they are employed as inlcrnst in schools, hospitals, social- 
work agencies, museums, and in a variety of other training positions 
that comprise what the college calls the human services, 

When it opened in 1965 the college was called the Woman’s Talent 
Corps, and no degree was given- By 1970, U had won accreditation 


5 


•As this book goes to press the proportioos have changed somewhat. In 1877. 
about 60 percent of the sludetifs were Hack. 25 peretst Spanisb-American, 12 
percent Polish-American (most of them recent iiDtnigranls who originally 
worked in a Polish Slavic center in BrooUyn), aiKl the remainder other whites 
and Orientals. 

tBecause “intern" fails to convey the eJiMge-onented perspective of the 
college, CHS itself never uses the word. 135 
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from New York State and the ponxr to grant the for 

in arts degree. At that time, it sought to establish career la^e 
low-income black ssomen beginning as paraprofessionals. Ihe s u- 
dents’ median age was 37. and most scored below ninth-grade levei 
on tests of verbal and mathematical ability. But although it was suc- 
cessful in getting women ofi welfare and employed in Pf 
sional positions, the college was forced to conclude that its t’oped-iw 
career ladders were largely illusory. These ladders had too many I" 
and bumped into very low ceilings. Yet, in fact, some ‘ parapro 
sional” graduates were hard to distinguish from the profcssiona s v. 
whom they worked — apart from the sue of their paychecks. 

The college increasingly look on an activist and change-oricn e 
mission designed not just to find routes up for its graduates bu 
change both the paihwa>’s and the professions. Paradoxically, t oug 
it pursued this mission in iu later suges in the context of 
a performance- or competence-based curriculum that it hoped wo 
be the basis of major reforms in the “human service professions, i 
language of competence was not technical. The curriculum was a 
ranged as a series of “constructive actions,” and each student wM 
asked to “act as a change agent, planning, researching and ' 
ing progress to improve human service delivery.” Thus, 
college undertook the mission of consciously shaping the values ot i 
students and ot identifying them with a program of societal chan^ 
in some ways, as we shall sec. the aims of the founders asked t 
much of students who, in many cases, simply wanted a decent jo 


at decent pay. 

Althou^ the College of Human Services stands in this volume 
an illustration of what we have identified in our typology as e 
activist-radical reform movement, it will become clear that this is 
but one of the many strands of reform the college has planned an 
encouraged. The other strands include devising new roles for facu ty, 
granting access to the most deprived groups of students, and seeking 
to reform some professions by making assessment depend on t e 
judgment of the client as much as that of fellow professionals. 


The college was created by Audrey Cohen, a determined visionary 
and radical woman. She b shrewd, tough — although suave 
necessary — and a fighter. She still bristles at the mention of a 19 
New Republic article by Joseph Featherstone that described the Ta! 
ent Corps (as it was then called) as a college that “was started by a 
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handful of reformist middle-class ladies with the idea of training 
poor women for jobs as assistants to professionals. ’ As an egali- 
tarian, she resented being identified with the 
she lives ofl Park Avenue, sends her daughters to the Chapin School, 
and earns a college president's salary. Though she ,s t— ° 
the settlement-house reformers of the nineteenth “"‘"J'. ^ 

notion of noitate oMige. Audrey Cohen has more ™ 

involving the reform of the professions and of big er e • 

the paraM is not altogether unfair. In her emphasis on seme, and 
practical competence and her criticism of traditional nmv 
has much in common with Jane Addams and Lillian VVald. 

Audrey Cohen was born in Pittsburgh 
the University of Pittsburgh with a degree in polilica ® 

taught high school for three years, was active in the ""I,-' E 
ment in Washington, D.C., and pursued ’‘° ”ste 

Washington Utdversity. ft was ,n Washington " ’f 
founded Part-Time Research Associates, utilizing •J'' 
ried women to do research tasks for a 
ployed more than two hundred women, and the “P" P 
a be an early illustration that P«'f»™»rc % Is she mwed^^^^ 

relate with credentials. When her husband 
New York, and in 1964 founded the Won.e"'s Corpb ^ 
her energies away from the employment of s nrourams 

the placement of black women in burgeoning 
The Women's Talent Corps received a grant 
Office of Economic Opportunity in 1966 not only 
women but to create permanent jobs for them ■” 
sector. At that time, the college did not . 

forming the professions as it did »!>?”• supposed 
tween professionals and the poor ncighborhoo > orimary role 

to serve, although the seeds of its later emp a i . J^Qfme 120 

of social chauge'could be read even in «s early 

women accepted for the initial progra . i_„.j • xhe college 

week training cycle and were subsequently employed. The colleg 


•Eve. it ... leek. a. CHS «*.■»• 
recipienu, its achievement is ju,y enrolled, and (heir median 

thirds of Ihe siudeots were on welfare ]* , . first-year program, and 

income was $3,120. About 80 perceot in 1972. the average 

92 pereenl o, ,h... w.r. • lU-ye.r I»no4 

salary of graduates was about $7^100. C^P offered jobs often cannot 

.w ..t .. hish. .!... 977. »'h a™®'™ 

afford to return for a second year In wiy , <jegree not encour- 

college’s authorization to award the bacbelors or md»i 
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,va, especially p.eud the! H l>.d esteWislied a 

careers" in several asencies. In the schMls. the "’! 

assislanf wa, created to denote pedaE»S;«> 

irasl with jobs tor noatcaebing eomtnonity aides. At '“f; 

college was convinced it had achieved a breakthrough in ’i P ® . 

create new positions such as ease aide. lay therapist, and 

liaison assistant, and lelt these would be first rungs on a ladder, nor 

dead-end. ncKC-wipIng jobs. 

The core faculty '^erc described in a 196S report as 
do-gooders"— v^omen who had had enough cxpencnce 
petence among professionah as volunteers and mothers no 
awed by credentials or jargon. Most of the iw cnly (acuity w cr • 
perhaps one-third were Jewish. There were two blacVs and on 
Rican among them, including the vice-president. Laura Pjr« H 
ton. a Cape Verdean who had graduated from Smith College 
earned an M.A. In social work at Columbia. Uura Houston pl^ 
a critical role in aiS’s early development and continued in a co 
sulianl capacity to advise the college in impcrianl . u, 

later relumed to Columbia to complete her doctorate. ®' . 
white women had backgrounds in education or social work I J 
three had degrees in the field), and there were two lasers ano a 
few former journalists among them. Several were inatned . 

ters or had studied theology. There were no men In the , 

ministrative posts, and when we visited CHS in 1970 we obsc ' 
that lines of authority seemed more loose and relaxed than wou 
be typical of most male-dominated organiaalions. 

Doris Younger, who became chairman of the faculty. . 

from the University of Pennsylvania and the Yale Divinity Sc 
(where she met her husband, a Baptist minister) and trained wome 
as school reading aides before joining the college. The 
of field training were known as the two Barbaras: Barbara Me a 
had gone on to do graduate work in educational psychology a 
Bennington, and had worked as an admissions counselor at Fricn 
Seminary and as a counselor at the Women’s House of Detention. 
Barbara Buchanan earned her first degree at Wells, did gradua 
work at Union Theological and Teachers College, and had , 

with her husband, an Episcopal minister, who served in two New 
York City parishes. Janith Jordan, academic director, had taught m 


aging, there are reports oC greatly increased attrition 
maiion, see Sylvia Hack, “A Statistical Report on 
Services. 1967-72," June 1973. v- 27. 


rates. For detailed infer* 
the College for Human 
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a Detroit high school after fittishing a master's in education at Mi- 
chigan State. 

Several of this first generation of faculty eventually went on to 
help launch other experiments. Barbara Buchanan joined the new 
College of Public and Community Services at the University of Mas- 
sachusetts in Boston. William Statsky, who headed the colleges 
early legal-assistant program, to be described more fully lal«, be- 
came a member of the founding faculty of the Antioch School of uw. 

One of the first males to assume an administrative post was Kalu 
Kalu, a Biafran who had studied economics at Yale and Berkeley. 
Stephen Sunderland came from City University in 1972 as dean ol 
research and planning, assuming most of Laura Houston s responsi- 
bilities. Sunderland had studied political science at Indiana after 
Hunter College, and earned his doctorate in organizaliona! behavior 
at Case Western Reserve, where he also taught bnefiy. Earlier, he 
had been director of the higher-education program for the National 
Training Labs and headed the student academic-freedom project at 
the National Student Association. Among other laier arrivals who 
became part of the core faculty was Roy Okada. a 
earned a doctorate in English at the Univepity of . 

who is now director of education. Ruth Messinger. a Radchfle grad- 
uate, studied social work at Columbia and helped 
mental school on the Upper West Side. Tom Webber a lo^er P«« 
Corps volunteer whose father was a minister v .t 'n a uore- 
Protestant Parish, had graduated from Harvard, w-or * * 
front tutoring program in the Bronx, and entcre a 
gram at Teacher's College designed to produce 
Brody graduated from St. John's University Law Urban 

married, practiced conventional law. then too a jo 
Uague in the late 1960s. Uter. influenced by 
became interested in the new careers movement, «b'ch even^ y 
led her to the college. Pearl Daniels is a black 
the college as a student in her mid-thirties, haw g P . 
Textile High years earlier. She became an outstanding student at 
CHS and is now director of admissions and counseling^ 

In those first years, the college also laid tb^founda jn a^new 
faculty role, “coordinating tcachcR who divi .. acting 

dude supervising students on the job and, more P student 

as advocates fof students in establishing career '^dde«. A “ 
assigned to a legal-services office, tor Sh^T 

responsibilities no weightier than filing or 
As the student learns more in class and on ‘b® ^ ^ 
ber negotiates increased responsibilities, such as legal research 
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Mta client intervietcs. Eventnclly, in 
should ntceive inctensed pay and a rcdclin.non 
teachers also sought to Identify potential ” ,,p „Dected 

the students at the agencies ^).here they worked. The coll 6 
the agency to help teach and make the job a learning c pe • 
Since 2e students are supported by (ederf tnmmg gr nu 
under CETA funds* through the City ot New YotW, the col g _ g 
tcverage with the agency by making students avadable as w 
labor. In the second year of training, the agcn<^ Msumes 
cost. Of course, though the college was founded tn the days ol 
say optimism, it is now operating in an era of Beame bu S • „ 

CHS believes that the need for prqiaring ...j-nal 

continues to be acute, projecting a demand for millions of 
jobs in order to provide adequate education, health care, and 
aticmal services.* 


The college added a second year to iu training program m • 
In 1968, it applied for a college charter with authority . 

degree of Associate in Arts. The Department of Higher Edu» 
of the State Department of Education rejected the application on 
grounds that most of its students had not graduated from hip sc • 
its faculty did not possess ads'anced degrees nor sufficient co ^ 
teaching experience, and it did not hast an adequate library or 
dowment. The reviewing officers praised the “social cffectiveoe 
this dedicated and imapnative group of women,” but 
the Talent Corps lacked the essential characteristics of a degr 


granting institution. 

Althoup such a decision is inually regarded as final, Audi^ 
hen chose to ignore the door that had been shut in her face. nO ' 
that technically the deebion was not binding on the final authonty. 
Board of Regents, she began a campaign for approval at *hat ^ • 
She asked for a review of the college’s program by Alvin Eunc 
Academy for Educational Devtlopinenl, which subsequently 
mended its appro^tl as a degree-granting institution. She also > 
a lawyer to contest the endowment requirement Some concessi 
were made to demands for specialist faculty within the college s 
terdisciplinary structure. Not least the college initiated a broad cam 
paign to generate political and educational support. . 

On the matter of admissions standards, the college argued that jo 
performance did not correlate with previous credentials and tha* 
dents should be admitted without regard to previous formal e uca 
tion if they could pass baric reading and math tests. In respons 
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to criticism that the college did not adequately 
performance, the Educational Testing Semce svas asked to advise 
whether tests had been developed that could be “ 

college's program. When the ETS eaperts could furnish none, to 
college cited this as evidence of the need for CHS to develop new 
measures of student performance. 

Internally, however, some faculty and students opposed “ 

gree status, fearing that bending to 

mean sacrificing freedom to c.\perunent. Ye that 

equally strong in their desire to obtain the ° J 

opened doors in a diploma-conscious s«iety. ^ .1 

that to charter campaign would be an ideal P™icc . , 

of to first-year curriculum on social change, 
sides. Some argued that to best way to learn ^ 

was to participate in an edorf to win college f “ 

Others opposed the campaign on to g'““"* Lse „„ 

riculura plans and coerced students. In the cn 

leached hi which students could choose •"’“"S ''.’"f 

ects. Many participated in the chatter eflort. . where they 

campaigns, seeking support tor to ”970, ri,e Board 

worked, collecting petitions, and so forth- In M y 

of Regents provisionally approved a college charier to P 

'"’ACgh buoyed by to sueeesstnl cbarier 

was blunted by the increasing realaation that th g -,,gers^ was 

Ihusiasm abnnl .stabfishing new routes to P™f ''7 “ “ 

naive. Mounting evidence showed that many n! > 77 '“;"' 

held to terminal paraprofessional positions “ Mrators in sime 

normaily tiiied by nonhigh-school graduates, , jg^ai posi- 

State hospitals originally favored fhese^ approved by the 

lions in recreational therapy but could not get these approv ^ 

head of the Deparim.nt of Mental Hygiene or by to 

At the end nl two years' training. 6 "'‘ 7 'ui;h.sehool diploma was 

tendanls, a position for which not even g which 

required, and which had little to do wt ^ -j a six-step 

students were trained. New York , f jaaU positions 

ladder for educational assistants, but relatively 

were approved, and few aly schools o ere p college 
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„p a model career ladder oa paper, but rvheu it came to tw^ 
ol study and likelihood ot an AA degree. Talent Corps g 

did not fit into the ladders . . Recents in 

The right to award the A,A. degree, granted by the RegenB 
1970, would help some graduates overcome hurdles » 
on the job. But a parallel change in covetousness about the n 
of the training the college wanted to give was also ^ 

emphasis was put on the concept of '■?.'rS,'’"’'’rJranTniore 
helpers who could move upward m traditional '•'a™' 
was given to the idea that the helping ptofesnomi themseW'S n 0 
major reform to emphasize “humane service When 
opened, it sought to produee students who would lighten 
load and increase the effectiveness of the professional to wtom 
were assigned as an assistant.”* A year later, the college e p 
the “belief ot the Talent Corps that the pata-prnt'5t'°“; m 
supervision, is capable of performing a wide vancly of • 
of which are professional in nature.”* . . u- a 

The college increasingly emphasized that it ‘seeks to 
teaching institution and an action Institution . . • 
students to bring about institutional change without depnving 
the opportunity for a job.” The College for Human 
uphold its “primary mission” of promoting integration and p 
up the system” to minorities, and it would be 


. . . equally concerned with changing human service 
so that they become more responsive to human needs. The m 
the College works in this area, the clearer it becomes that tne 
shortcomings of the present system affect the public at large, 
that basic changes are needed in the way service is dehvere 
everyone. ... To this end, it will seek to create a new 
credential, a two-year professional degree based on a defim i 
which emphasizes humane performance rather than simply a 
demic knowledge.* 

The college recognized the burdens it placed on students in 
forth the model of “the partidpation of workers as agents of c 
in the work they perform — in its design, delivery and 
was a model that some students rejected. In an interview i 

one student let down her hair: “A lot ot this change stuff is a lo 
crap. You just go out there and try to change them tthe ^ 

racics] and you’ll be changing yourself right out of a job. j 

have seen, the college was usually two or three strides ahea 
some students, who simply wanted a good, paying job vrith ^ ‘ 

While some were willing to try to make some leaps forward, ot c 
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were fearful. On a visit with student interns at St. Luke s Hmpital. 

we found that one had withdraw after the first year became the 

demands of the eollese were so Ereat. A 

scribed her difficulty in makins even small '■’“"S”; “ 

sing a patient •■Senora" Lopez when other staff 

Mary.” Yet she had also helped to establish a . L 

paraprofessionals could move from cHs'students favorably 

positions. The hospital supervisor compared CHS sluden J 

ITother paraprofkionals: he felt 7“' “ ^Td 

more open to criticism, and less inhibiled m talking o doctors 
other prolessional stalf about the problems of 

The new emphasis that Audr^ Cohen was putting b" ' 
the professions in the context of seeking am ^ created^major 
sional certificate (and eventually a masters 
tensions in the college. When CHS added a coanish-SDcaUnc 
nal thirty-week program, it f ® to f new credential, 

male faculty, some of whom opposed the ' ... j 

believing the college should concentrate on . ^ ^ 

••opening the system" to Tmpro^^^^ Sheir defi- 

of classes, saying two days , ,u, student Council 

dencles in English and math.’ Membe duped outside 

aeeused Audrey Cohen ef being a tduca^ 1 no. 

agencies imo thinking she . masler's degree 

wan. .he College for Human S rs^^ 

in two years when many ot us jjea . . . 
students wrote. “carved and performance 

that new routes in education shoul But she has made 

should be as important as n'”'''™' , academic classes 

a joke of her own id.iu^ ““Z « “eteen ^ advantage of.™ 
are poor and once again we f«l second-year 

When Audrey Cohen fired th ^ boycott ensued, 

program in 1972, charges of laa chairman of the board 

and some faculty resj^ed^ f J,^gh he was not entirely in sympathy 
. of trustees, Preston Wilcox (th g ^ ••questionable tal- 

with the faculty, whom demanded, and the faculty 

ent").« Audrey Cohens represented all minority fac- 

strike committee (which ^ly . . ^ Puerto Rican president, 

ulty) urged such demands. Au- 

Unlike many while '*”* rf™ Uielr specific charges, pointed oul 
drey Cohen •'■’'“'l.LlleEe's nror"" by "sny ag™""' '’'red 
the acceplanee of the eon g ^ p„. 

a lawyer to defend her m m g"^ ^ she then pro- 

sned by the dismissed director, wn™ 
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cteded to fire mote than a dozen members of , 

pointedly intoraied dissident Ineult, that the demand for her ret 
ration had been based on considerations of color, not ^ 

We cannot recount here the details of the nvo smkes 
during this tsro-year period, but their results were ^L^d to 
college began to pay more attention to cLinuing 

mote seriously pursue a master s degree program. pntrance 

to recruit poor minority students, it also set out to raise 
requirements. Although a diploma was not requited, students 
creasingly had the equivalent of a high-school ^ucation 
had a year or more in community colleges. Starting salane 
faculty rose from $8,500 to $13,500. 

The new emphasis on basic skills was also influenced Py ““X'J 
experience with the Legal Service Assistant program ( » 

was a joint venture with Columbia University Law School, 
was one of the most carefully investigated programs 
the college. StudenU in the legal-aid program spent onc-tmro 
their time in the iDterdisdplinaiy core curriculum at the s • 
one-third in courses in legal skills and analysis at Colum ^ 
special emphasis on so-called poverty law (welfare family la . 
lord-tenant actions), and one-third on the job as ^ 

aides.’* In the report or study made of this program, Columo 
critical of the college's general-education program Md not 
students’ main problem on the job was related to their luiutc 
ity in written English. Yet the report also noted that there was ^ 
correlation between grades earned and student job performance, 
obser^'aiion that pleased the college. . . 

Qasses were iiutlally held one day a week at Columbia Uni« 
and lectures and research assignments were ^ven. But students va 
greatly in their ability to do the academic work, and heavy jo 
mands led to erratic attendance and failure to complete 
The coordinator arranged to have the class at the 
ond year and also met small groups of students in the nei^bo 
law offices. Of the twenty-three students initially accepted in ^ , 
gram, eighteen completed the 6rst year, of whom sixteen were ° ® 
jobs; eleven of these continued to hold their jobs for the secon y^ • 
of whom nine received special merit increases in the offices w e 
they worked.** ,~.uc 

A second study made by SUts^, then a member of the CHS a 
ulty, revealed thnw broad levels on which the legal aides 
ing: six of the sixteen hired for die second year earned ronsidera 
independence, frequently handling routine cases to the point of cou 
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room appearances, when an attorney took over. Five p 
iled legal tasks under close supervision, and five , 

clerical aides and messengers (one operated a switc 
report also noted that poor work habits and ‘ an unsa i ^ -j , 
4t o! time" constituted n mujor problem lor five oi the sutteen mdes 
and a minor problem for four others.* ^ nnW 

Statsky’s study showed that some minority * “ ^ 
grade-school skills at entrance could rise in ye . . 

L program to perform “professional" roles. S de^ 

revealed the inherent difficulties of overcoming a d-siening 

cies and patterns of lateness and frequent if 

an academic program to fit such a diverse EtouP- ^ 
every four students reached a “professional ^ emerged: 

twenty-three who began the program). Fort “ p^j,. 
should the college give a professional s^oo 
gram? If it refused to operate joint programs, where couia 
specialized training? 

The college decided to leraiinate ^^“„5'Xf’or’e''ge° 
put It! cllort into developing ""f the more 

neric profeseionel o( humim Se «n4oncenlreted on 

specialized professions such “ ™ and other areas 

social work, guidance and .^,1,, smictuted knowledge 

where there is no clearly defined or bigmy s'™ 
base underlying practice. M,.thin Glazer has noted that the 

' In a typically prescient essay - or minis- 

schools that tram social workers. • . ^ J^ourtesy. since they 

ters have been dubbed ^ technical knowledge as the 

do not rest on the same base of 5i« schools have courted 

classic professions of law ”!* and researchers 
status by replacing P"'* they are incre^^^^^ 

Schools of education tram JJ. philosophers, and relatively 

by Sodologis^s and psychologists 

few master teachers « specialties than in the quality of 

may be more interested m tnci v 

service practitioners ‘^5^1''®% . professions” of education 

The most useful training f . . although both have clear 

and social work lakes pte aiciplines. The problem the 

and unportant links to Ibe „as how to shape a cur- 

College for Human Seme j,.op,i„es in a way that would 

nculum that would „,_nne.based evaluation on the job. 

permit P"'""".™"; p,. begimiiiig that “all work with people 

The college believed horn tbe oegu. 
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involves basic similarities and depends on a common store of eon- 
cents and techniques.”’* _ , ■ not tied 

But if professional standing in the minor ^ uie 

to specialized knowledge in the traditional sense, 
basis for judging the competence of the humane '„b„„ 

the next several years, the college attemptrf to “"”".1^5 
Stated most cogently by Laura Houston: What does p 
really mean in terms of service, of results?"” 

The traditional professions answer that (a) initial 
trolled by certificadon through professional .he 

other professionals who possess the specialized knopedge 
privileged access to information about clients can judge the ^ 

lence of practitioners. The College for Human Services and oth« 

critics of the professions have argued that certification . 

in professional schools are inadequate because they rely on gra 
and formal requiiemenu though research studies have , 

(except perhaps in the field of eo^oecring research) gra 
relate to occupational success.** Initial entry, they claim, as . 
times been unfairly restricted to protect a profit monopoly as 
as to protect standards. They argue that lax supenision e*.*®®* “tr 
interested professionals has resulted In inadequate protection ‘ 
ents as well as increased isolation from standards of humane s • 
But in some aspects, the college's idea of the professional as 
advocate is in direct conflict wiih the uadilional ethic, which p 
bibits professionals from urging clients to embark on a P®^^ 
course of action or to make what might be unneccssa^ pure 
of services. It is clear that this attempt to be “objective” and no 
commercial” may be read by disadvantaged clients as 
indiflerence. Thus the defense attorney who puts on a 
show in the courtroom may lose the case, incurring the wrath o 
judge and professional peers, but nonetheless be admired ^ ® 
fendant, who believes he put up a good fight. (Such a lawyer, 
eser, would fail the perfcrmancc test if he lost most of his cases. J 
The college has attempted to devise an assessment system that m 
etudes clients as well as professionals, faculty, and student peers, 
the fall of 1971, after the dedsion bad been made to pursue a pro- 
fessional certificate, the faculty organized itself into five committew^ 
education, day care, drug therapy, social work, and health P^ 
sions. Each of these committees included some persons 
agencies where students had been placed. Each group attempt 
define a standard of professional competence in that field, 
from their own experience in supervision and observation, on 
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basis of job descriptions, association statements, licensing q 
ments. and performance. . , ,oti .defile- 

When we visited the college again in the spnng of 197-, ^ 
ulty eaptessed frustration that they were not getting at generic com 
Percies," At a meeting of the top college stad Audrey Cohen d 
tor advice, and Grant suggested that the “"'S' 
be the means of developing their “"<>'”“‘‘'"8 
they sought to deftne. Students and 

and obscrx'c professionals at work. They co^ „„fonnance, 

distinguishing between “humane” and not so u .{u<jents and 
for example After several days of Hint “‘’“"“"'ftot “d* 

faculty might ' "'?'?alIen'Kd''sueh an eseieise might 

for each profession might be ' toenhe profes- 

be a first step toward developing a could 

sional competence, values, and skdl^ In tepr. 

learn the Ikills of interviewing, “S eHscr to a 

lorlh. Yet Grant realired 1' ““ p,„iessional training, 

doeloral research program than to fits i p scheme, 

Audrey Cohen called in the research dimdor » ne 
and the group immediately >>«S™ “ Jhion ■ 
might be practicable to move foiwatd m this fashion. 

In its effort to define the professional empirical re- 

man service workers the “'!j®'.‘“™jt,,„ard social psychologist, 
search. In 1973, David McOe land 

and his private research firm, ^ nublished an article, 

research consultants. McCleltand had ,.M=h ap- 

•Testing to, Competence Rathe, d subsets 

pealed m the college in part ‘'“f' " “id be defined.- 

of personal attributes that underlie pn-nany was an important 
Thrstudy done for CHS S eu'rrrculum. Their re- 

Step toward building a but relied on analysis of 

search did not involve ® „ exemplary human service 

critical incidents or events descri ..,--,.,1 by the college on the 
workers. Sixty-two such svorkers were selecte y 

I in this form, as becomes clear in 
•While this suEgeslion was "“I bow quickly any Mea from any 

the text, it is worth yield it might have. The inei- 

source was examined and between observer and observed, farrty un 

dent also illustrates how the j a, ihe college. In fact, a re- 

broken in any research. ww mi,Umal professional courtesies would 

searcher who refused to mte^ P^ Services, 

not be tolerated at the College i« 
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basis of its own observations in various agencies. NVhile not imput- 
ing any “superior knowledge of professional performance” to the 
college, ^^cBe^ argued that the “college alone can define Its mission 
and that it was appropriate for them to define it in terms of produc- 
ing practitioners resembling the sixty-two regarded as exemplary by 
the college. 

The results of the research are inlcfcsiing, although one can doubt 
whether the process really defines competencies of human service 
workers. Each of the sixty-two human service workers selected by 
the college was asked to describe the job during the previous years. 
The instructions required them to write page-long accounts of ten 
critical incidents or “samples of your life and work." 

The incidents cited as successes seem typical of what many pro- 
fessionals would regard as good practice*, a teacher devised a con- 
tract with a third grade boy to get him to stop practicing Kung Fu 
In class; a worker reduced tension levels in an interracial teen eeo- 
ter; a subordinate Initialed dinner with an “impossible boss,” clear- 
ing the air and creating a good relationship. 

Finally, the Incidents were analyzed from the point of view of 
“competencies” unique to human services work. These were com- 
petencies aggregated as a result of “the Intuitions of creative readers 
of the incidents." Thus, for example, the “competence” of “persist- 
ing in spite of discouragement and roadblocks” was the outcome of 
an aggregate of the following events cited in the critical incidents: 

. . . insisting on payments to a family with five children whose 
benefits were cut off because their father had died; staying with a 
suicidal person; reacting to direct and public ciidcism from im- 
mediate superior; overcoming the board's unwillingness to invest 
in a program for the foreign bora; recognizing the gradualism 
inherent in changing a system by very sustained and patient effort, 
working in an impossible multi-agency system to help an intoler- 
able and overwhelming family situation in housing; facing over- 
whelming defeat. 

As a result of tins analysis, David McClelland derived the follow- 
ing seven competencies: 

1. Strong faith that human needs can and must be met: 

a. That every client can change and grow 

b. That attitude change b possible and it itself is worthwhile 

c. That you can get the system to adjust to the needs of the 
individual at least some of the time 

2. Ability to identify correctly the human problem; 
a. By being a good listener and observer 
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b. By being able to get other people to talk openly and freely 

3. Ability to arrive at realistic, achievable goals in collaboration 

with clients . . , ^ 

4. Imaginativeness in thinking of solutions to problems 

a. Through use of own human relations skills 

b. Through knowledge of resources and reflations 

5. Persistence in pursuing solutions, often against hostile author- 

6. Ability to remain task-oriented under stress, hostility 

7. Skills in getting interested parties to work together to arr 
at common goals.** 

Though many questions may be raised about the 
McBer Company’s methods and the value of the . 

the report was never adopted as such, it became ® 

tinued discussion among the faculty and was an i p . . 
toward the college’s goal of basing its progr^ on 
of competence and on new professional models. 

When the faculty met in the spring «t 1974 to work on 
details of the new curriculum for the ctos '' defini- 

summer, the fruits of the long months of search.ng Jefimj 

lions and new directions finally began to be realized. After weeks 
work, a light dawned.* ••break* 

Two years later, faculty still speak of the 
through.” In retrospect, as in most quite j com- 

simptt. The gtoup wete a“ d "o “LithTn”: 

petencies. On the one hand, students were a „ ... 

“to design and implement a learning-helping cnvi concerned 

duct huStn semce resenreh," On the oUter Xs “ 

with aspects of pertormanccs; consciousness 

understanding the larger system of actions or func- 

bedded. Thus the compelcuc.es were a Iswcts-the accom- 

tions, as svell as of values or d.mensi^ B h , 

plishmcm itself as well as an cutrimlum was as old os 

professional performance. In a sensin acting with 

the sixteenth-century Jesuit ideal, acitone co P 

•■nih feeling of exhilaration U moment 

ing M-called competeBce-hn«4 ‘ - performance grid- There no 

ol producing a “grid" of some s<^— in Uus c* t f jjiing of relief that a 

doubt is genuine insight and ichievemeiuM^ hnuever often strike the out- 
consensus ha* been reached. Such lypolofie*. 
sider as loo pat and loo full of jarfOO. 
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purpose and contemplative awareness. Like the Jesuits, the College 
aUo emphasized the need to judge human action in its fullness. 

It is clear that the dimensions can only sers e their purpose ^ a 
guide to learning and assessment if they encompass every sig - 
cant aspect of performance. Any breakdown of ,,, 

its supposed elements is. of course, artificial. Knowledge. sKiiis. 
attitudes, the components into which learning is most ^ 

analyzed, are totally inappropriate for performance-based * 
tion because they disregard the active interplay of insight, 
cnee, judgment, purpose, etc., that comprises a living performa • 
Instead of dealing in such rigid categories, the College has tneo 
to develop the dimensions as a filter which makes it . 
focus on the various aspects of performance without forget ing 
their relationship to the whole.** 


This "whole" to be assessed by the college was called a "construe 
tive action.” The curriculum as the student would encounter it su 
sumes his learning and experience into a series of constructive actio 
demonstrating difierent faceu of competence. The 
summarizing this development, which has remained the .. 

of the new curriculum, is shown in Appendix 4. Appendix 5 o**®’ 
sample facets of the curriculum related to the first four competencic . 


A “grid,” no matter how neat it is or how much euphoria it induce 
in the faculty, is not sufficient to establish a new profession, hov^ 
ever. Now ses’cral steps were taken. The first was to use the ne 
curriculum to seek authority from New York Slate to grant a degree 
certifying its students as Masters of Human Services. A pofession 
also needs wider recognition from funding sources, policymaking 
groups, educational institutions, and other professions. In June 19 t 
at a conference at Columbia University, the college brought together 
a broad potential support group and made a simple announcemen 
of a new profession of the human services. 

There were about 60 guests at the conference, including govern 
ment and foundation officials, representatives from agencies where 
CHS students worked, a sprinkling of representatives from academic 
institutions, a few feminists, representatives from the leachere union 
and the Public Education Associadon. A number of social-wor ' 
professionals were also present, including a member of the Couna 
of Social Work, a traditional New York agency concerned abou 
maintaining high standards. 

Once the guests (including Grant) had settled into their chairs, 
Audrey Cohen explained that th^ were going to play the “change 
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game.” A ten-page document explained the game, which was based 
on the following premise: 

A new profession is being created to deal with the massive service 
delivery problems evidenced in schools, hospitals, counseling 
centers, prisons, and other agencies that presently deliver services 
to people. The new profession is predicated on a new standard of 
service delivery, new accountability to the clients, and new ap- 
proach to the education of professionals.** 

Each person was assiened to a small group with a role to play 
ansivering possible objections from clients, tradidonal protessionals, 
union officials, potential employers, or students in this new college. 
The catch was that the participants were not allowed to agree with 
criticisms but were told to think o( positive responses to them. It 
was their task to "champion the new ptotession and to find the spe- 
cific ways and means to make its acceptance a rcaliy. . 
conlerence, the college faculty played the role of ‘J'"' ' 
listing all the objections each of these groups migb 'T 

lege It the new profession. The dimeult, was not m find mg the olj 
jeelions but in eiontering them. The f 

Ingenious stroke, a “constructive action on the part 
that matlimized helpful responses and minimEed "i' “ 

the conference turning into a "stop-the-college 
ticipants resented what they regarded as manipulation and said so. 
But most joined the game, amused if not convinced. , 

In a group on the students’ peispective, a black 
of the rollege now teaching children better dental “ 

the best at^menls for the college was that ,t 
a second chance when no other institution wou . , tida- 

an officer of the Fund for Ihe Improvemen. of 
cation, said that although Ihe college’s rhetoric 
from what other colleges promised, its faea tty P;™*" '”””"5" 
vision and advocacy on the job. Others P»'"'"* \ 
dents took a risk, since the college was not 2,” 

master’s degree, it had compiled a good record ■" P'"”® 
and had m?de good on its advocacy claim, by securing paychecks 
for students in training. . Vi-pninr the 

The college moderator was not 
members of the Eroup from joining the critics. A 
mempers oi me group j eoHcEC wasn’t authonzing a new 

s".r ‘i;e'e trt^ivT^ 

redg:^7rir’"et!S“e‘SL^^^^^^^^ it'woutd gain /eeepr- 
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s against five-year master's candidates in the Veen . 

for jobs among studenu in education and the soci^ the 

Harold Lewis, dean of social work at Hunter 


coirege' might be' able to build on the “street experiences'- oj ^ 
dents in an intense two-year program. But he did not o 
master’s program in the country that would accept „,.,<ures 

not have a B.A. He also asserted that there were no 'a’"* . 
to assess the competencies the college was talking about. Duti g 
remainder of the day. the college heard expressions of s“PP°" . 
many participants, but was warned that strong .. ..... 

come from groups that had established the standard of a i ) 
master’s. At the close of the conference, Lewis spoke for ^ . 

cil of Social Work, saying that it was opposed to the . 

this new profession until the college specified with more "go 
more detail what it was they were really doing that was any di ^ 
Such opposition was not unexpected, and following the contcre 
the college did what it asks its students to do: it attempted to 
around and minimize the effects of “negative field forces, 
maximizing the positive elements for change. The most pres tp 
supporters at the conference were asked to form a task . 

tablish the new profession and win wider recognition of it. 
were politely ignored. _ . . 

In August 1974, the college explained its new cumeumm ana » 
research on which it was based in a two->olume P^®P®^ 
the authority to grant the master’s degree. The proposal** hi^l'gn * 
three fundamental propositions the program had been designed to 

1. That disadvantaged persons may be exceptionally qua^e*^ 
to serse others with inteUigcnce, purpose and humamtj ■ 

2. 'That a performance-based program can prepare profes- 
sionals in two rather than Ae usual five or six J’ears. 

3. That a new profession, human services, can sersc cben 
better by responding to needs rather than within boun 
aries defined by traditional professions.* 

A year later, the New York State Department of Education r^ 
jected the college’s application, piincip^ly on the grounds that i 


•In laasnage characteristie ol the lefoiiuei's zeal, the propo^ ******c»r»- 
o!her words it is now possible to establish a new profession of Hom^n 
ices which brings together esery aspect of direct service to tlw mdi 
(p. 5). CBS’s hopes would indeed be dj'stopian (and possibly 
the clients themselves) if the cotlege tum^ out all-purpose butnaiHM 
' fh^r. more traditional help- 
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could not authorize a master’s degree that was not built upon a 
bachelor’s program.** 

This time, the college responded In some of the same ways as it had 
in 1968, seeking other avenues of support and trying to demonstrate 
that its students would have the equivalent of a bachelor's degree. 
But it also tried another tactic. Since the model could not be sold 
in New York, why not export it? Audrey Cohen obtained a grant to 
disseminate the college’s model and began consulting at several col- 
leges in California, Massachusetts, and Pennsylvania. Lincoln Uni- 
versity expressed considerable interest. In 1976, its faculty, with the 
support of Jerome Ziegler, then Commissioner of Higher Education 
in Pennsylvania, approved a program that was based on the CHS 
model, although its exit requirements included a core academic pro- 
gram as well as standardized tests. In 1977, CHS won a temporary 
license to confer the master’s degree at a branch it established in 
Florida. The college has since resubmitted Us application for degree- 
granting authority in New York. 


n 

Jn the summer of 1975, we attended an admission session conducted 
by the college counselor and admissions director. One of the early 
arrivals was Jose Morales, who had been bom in Puerto Rico and 
had made heels in a New York shoe factory for 23 years. In March, 
when the factory closed, his children urged him to return to school 
despite his age of 41, and a friend who worked with his wife as a 
teacher’s aide had told him about the College for Human Services. 
Like the other seven applicants who arrived for a group interview 
that morning, he had survived an earlier screening. Nervousness 
showed in the strained conversation among strangers — in this par- 
ticular session six Polish-speaking applicants and one black partic- 
ipated along with Morales.* Half were women. After waiting fifteen 
minutes past the appointment hour, the door was locked to later 
arrivals. 

Jan Powell, a college counselor, and Pearl Daniels, the admissions 
director, explained the history of the college, noting that CHS now 


*77i« session was aiypfcat m ifs ethnic Miwesentatton, it happened to come 
at a point when the college was lecniiting students for placements in the 

Po5isb.5}avtc center in Brooklyn. But ttoiilar sessions are heU lor all appli- 
cants. Student names are disgui^ in these wxounts, faculty identities have 
Dot been txcfpi !n those esses wberv m^leautHiy wss /eguested 
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had no power to grant the master’s degree and that the agencies in 
which students would be placed were not legally bound to hire them. 
Thus the students could finish the program without either a degree 
or a job. Pearl Daniels warned them of the demands and rigor o 
the program, of the impact it would make on their lives and those 
of their families. The women wt)uld need two babysitters — one as 
backup for the other. Divorce and separation rate of the students 
was high. They would receive a weekly stipend of S99.75 and free 
dental care in the first year. In the second year, part of the cost 
would be paid by the agcndcs and regarded as taxable salary; thus 
in effect they would suffer a pay cut She urged them to try to save 
part of their stipend in the first year, despite the difficulty. She knew 
many were coming off welfare and would want to do a little catch-up 
spending, "but if you’re going to buy a color TV, buy a small one. 

During the two-hour conversation that followed, students were m- 
«ted to introduce themselves, to say why they wanted to come to the 
college, and to inquire about any aspect of the program. One student 
asked if she could switch jobs. A Muslim wanted to knew if he would 
have time to pray. A woman asked if she had an obligation to pay 
the stipend back to the college if she could not finish the program, 
la the second hour, the applicants were more at ease, laughing, oc* 
casionally disagreeing. 

Pearl Daniels and Jan Powell responded candidly to questions 
(yes, you could switch, but It was not encouraged; it might be dim* 
cult to observe Muslim prayer practices within the college’s hectic 
schedule; no, it was not necessary to pay back any part of the sti- 
pend). But most of the interviewers’ attention was focused on the 
interaction of the participants. Throughout the morning they evalu- 
ated candidates on eight criteria: (1) general appearance (dress, 
grooming, manners); (2) communication ability Oistens to 
wails for them to finish, effectively expresses own ideas and opinions), 

(3) relevancy of comments to group discussion (comprehension, 
appropriateness, understanding of what is taking place in group). 

(4) attitudes toward peers (interest in peer comments, openness to 
other points of riew); (5) attitude toward group leaders (interaction, 
attention, quality of relattonship, any hostility toward authority?). 
(6) expressed social concerns (awareness of problems and solutions, 
knowledgeability, values, recognition of need for change); (7) 
onstrated potential for helping others (listening, evidence of warmth 
and empathy); (8) academic motivation (willingness to try, readin«s 
to see learning as a positive way to change society, others, and seli)- 
Danicls and Powell made clear that the college sought insist into 
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Ihc attitudes and motivation of potentiai students. Selection was made 
with a view toward the goals of the ptogram, in this case, a profile of 
the highly motivated ‘’humane” worker who listens, has empathy, 
sees need for change, and has the determination to get results. 

At the end of the session, students spent the afternoon taking the 
college’s oivn examinations while the interviewers compared their 
ratings. The first student they discussed was a Polish male, Jer^ 
Kielow, 21, single, a high-school graduate living with his mother, 
who spoke some Spanish in addition to Polish. Jan Powell felt he 
was isolated and withdrawn; he had sat apart, did not join in, hadn’t 
bothered to turn around when she went to the board behind him to 
draw a diagram explaining the curriculum. Before the interview be- 
gan he approached her about including his girl friend in the inter- 
^dew. When he was told no, he was unable to accept such a refusal, 
and he came back to plead this case. The interviewers noted that his 
oral presentation did not match the expectations they had on the 
basis of the polished application essay he had written; they wondered 
whether he had written it and made a note to look carefully at the 
examination he was taking that afternoon. He raised no questions 
and did not seem to remember Jan Powell, who had met him and 
other Polish applicants at a neighborhood center several weeks ago. 
Crant wondered whether Kielow’s stilted and insecure presentation 
reflected a kind of culture shock he must have felt at encountering 
such an egalitarian setting, where college admissions olheers gave ap- 
plicants permission to address them by their first names and strangers 
were asked to speak quite personally about their motives. Pearl 
Daniels considered this but replied that to be successful at the col- 
lege, a student would have to be able to interact successfully in a 
group. His application was laid aside as doubtful, pending review 
of his exam. 

The admissions officer warmed to a 45-year-o!d Polish woman 
who had three children, had worked in a hospital in Poland, but 
had spent most of her life mothering and now wanted to do some- 
thing for herself. They liked this “budding feminist” and gave her 
high marks for comments she made about the need for Poles in her 
neighborhood to make overtures to the nearby Puerto Rican com- 
munity. The Black Muslim was a high-school dropout, now 26. As 
a child, he had bagged heroin for his parents, shot it up himself at 
age 14, and kicked the habit at 22 when he converted to his new 
religion. Jan Powell felt hostility toward his insistence on making 
time for Muslim prayers five times a day and wondered whether 
someone who wore Muslim gart> as a “badge” could “fold other 
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people in,” or be open to their point of view. Yet she was impressed 
by his honesty and his care for five foster children whom he and his 
Muslim wife have taken in. He was put in the category of “probably 
admit” pending exam results. Jose Morales was appealing to both 
interviewers. They fell that this man who helped Spanish-speaking 
people fill out the forms in the welfare office so they could avoid the 
sharks' fees, who listened, and was enthusiastic, was “our kind m 
student.” They admitted him at once, along with the older Polish 


The examination which students were taking was homegrown. No 
nationally standardized tests are pven: the college docs not find 
these useful for its owm diagnostic purposes, and many of its appli- 
cants resent such tests (we find the college's practice more justifiable 
at entrance than at exit, as we shall discuss in more detail later m 
this chapter). CHS follow the principle that even unsuccessful ap- 
plicants should learn something from taking a test. Hence the first 
reading comprehension question is a short article from the N ew 
Daily News explaining a simple lest for diagnosing sickle-cell anemia, 
a hereditary disease found almost exclusively among blacks. There 
are also excerpts from Ralph Ellison’s Invisible Man and an edi- 
torial by W.E.B, DuBois hailing the black soldier of World War Ii 
“Out of this war will rise an American Negro, with the right to vote 
and the right to work and the right to live without insult” 

The college’s ideology seeps into the model answer sheet used to 
grade exams. For example, on a 25-woTd vocabulary test, the model 
answer for “professional” is given as “someone who has competence 
and commitment to serve.” The word “service” is defined as “really 
helping.” One of the questions following the W.E.B. DuBois editorial 
asks whether students would make the same arguments about the 
black soldier in the Vietnam War, and the answer sheet reads: “No. 
He was fighting other people of color. If there is a right side, it is 
more the Commuiusts. There arc no immediate benefits for the re- 
turning black G.I. except a small G.I. Bill.” But questions cast in 
this way constituted less than 20 points on a 385-point scale. It 
would be misleading to interpret the whole test as ideolopcal and 
designed to screen out those with "incorrect” political views. In fact, 
the college’s bias is more like that of a religious group seeking pos* 
tulants who hear its call for service and social change, those who 
would be good candidates for the college’s “ideology of citizen 
empowerment.” 

The exam also includes questions about the college, based upon 
the materials distributed to students in advance and the explanations 
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given to the students in the admissions session. It concludes with a 
short math quiz. 

Jerzy KieJow’s scores confinned the interviewers’ suspicions that 
he may have had help writing bis application. His comprehension 
and math scores were so low as to eliminate him. Jose Morales scored 
315 (250 is “passing") with an excellent comprehension but weak 
math skills. Of the eight, five were accepted, two rejected, one pro* 
vbionalJy admitted. Two of those admitted bad a year of college, 
three were high-school graduates, and Morales had completed the 
11th grade. 

The admissions process, like the college itself, is compassionate but 
tough. It not only admits a student but. acting as a proxy for various 
agencies, in effect Is hiring him." The reputation of the college rests 
on the performance of its students, and while CHS takes chances, 
it can not risk many disasters on the job. Yet CHS has been secure 
enough, for example, to turn down a major “training contract" from 
a state agency that wanted the college to cut its curriculum to order 
and give up its hopes for a master’s level program. 

A typical negotiating strategy was illustrated on the day Ruth 
MessJnger and Bonnie Hall went to the Manbaiian Development 
Center to secure placements for fourteen students. They met with 
the heads of several mental-health facilities associated with the cen- 
ter. Some of these were residential facilities for severely mentally 
retarded children, others community halfway houses or mcnlal-beaJih 
therapy centers. Dr. Alphonse Sorhaindo was perhaps the most fa- 
vorably disposed of the group toward the College for Human Services 
and was eager to have its students as internes. 

But others around the table were more skeptical. After polite prob- 
ing of the curriculum, they feared that shrinking budgets would force 
them to dismiss the CHS students at the end of the program. But at 
this point Ruth Messinger intervened to explain that Audrey Cohen 
had negotiated in Albany with the associate commissioner of the 
Slate Department of Mental Hygiene. He had agreed that they would 
find funds and “job lines” for fifty-five CHS students at the comple- 
tion of the two-year program. Ruth Messinger showed them a copy 
of that letter and promised that the college nould hold the commis- 
sioner — not (hem — responsible for the jobs. Ibis was typical of the 
college’s strategy of negotiating job quotas at the highest level so 

•This. o{ count, makn dismissat more difficult, since to fail a student is 
essentially lo “fire" him. But the college tries not to shirk that responsibility. 
Though it xranu wide access, if does not fuarantee exit 
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that local agencies vKtre relies^ of the burden of justifjing new 
budget positions svhenever pos^le. Although such high-level eo* 
dorwmenl is crucial, the college must still win its way into indisidu 
agencies and obtain the director's signature to a seven-page contract, 
the heart of which reads: 


The College and the Agency agree to this relationship in order to: 
a) des’elop appropriate new educadona! routes into the human 
sersice profession; b) plan and implement training leading to pro- 
fessional employment; c) jointly employ a system of performance- 
based assessment criteria which will insure profession^ compe- 
tence; d) initiate and implement procedures for acquiring the 
academic degrees and certification that will assure Program Gra 
uates appropriate professional statits; and e) provide sWlled work- 
ers who, both during the course of the program and thereafter, 
will improve, supplement aod expand human service delivery an 
demonstrate new and effective professional roles. 


Tie contract then spells out the agency’s responsibilities and de- 
clares in detail what the college wQl do: that it will help to devise 
the educational component of training on the job, and m^e a 
minatioa ot what portion of time will be spent in work and/or study. 
At the negotiating session we are describing here, one of the detec- 
tors of the Manhattan Development Center voiced his poor opinion of 
the CHS students who worked at bis agency in 1971: they “shoulda t 
have been working with patients at alL” He wanted assurances ihs* 
subsequent students w-oold be adequately supervised, explaining that 
his st^ was already stretdied too thin. Ruth Messingcr said that 
they had made some mistakes and that they were now recruiting 
abler students. Incompetent students would not be retained. Coor- 
dinating teachers, she admitted, had been under increasing preoure 
and had carried an excessive workload. By morning's cod, the direc- 


tor, who had been comistenily doubtful, a gre ed to take four students 
personally under his wing- TSTiilc we cannot tell what motivated the 
director partially to overcome hb doubts, it was our impression that 
the persistent and nondefensive style in which Ruth Messinger M 
Bonnie Hall had responded to hb criticisms had proved disarming- 


"Become an effective learner and potential professional,” b the 
simple declaration students hear as they begin classes at CHS. Fot 


•The fnlt two-year ptoEraa b or^nized in three broad phases. »od ^ 
Btanber cl boon devoted lo a foraial educatkmal conjpoeent. as eonfarto 
with the Btanber cf betas on the job, varies. The amoent of 
jivea by the ajeocy mud the amoant paid by tie eollese cot of h* CETA 
fttads are •djswed proponiosaiety. 
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most of them, the idea that one can learn more or less encctively 
is a novel one. Perhaps an even greater discovery is the variety of 
attitudes their classmates have about the likelihood of positive growth 
and change, This, of course, is Ihe “value dimension” of the first 
competency, as set forth in Appendix 4. The purpose of learning is 
to “Demonstrate your readiness to work toward realizing your per- 
sonal and professional goals and helping the College fulfill its mis- 
sion by joining the College as ... a potential professional.” 

From one viewpoint, the first competency 5s a course on CHS and 
its unique language of “crystals,” *^rformancc grids," and “con- 
structive actions.” Students are being asked if, on the basis of more 
detaOed knowledge of what the place is about, (hey arc ready to 
make a contract to pursue the college’s goals. Particularly for stu- 
dents in a high-risk category (which at CHS may mean recent pa- 
role on a felony charge), this is a moment of commitment, when 
they must decide if they “really want to get ofT the comer." 

By the end of the four-week period devoted to the first compe- 
tent', students must write a proposal describing their personal goals 
over the next two years and outlining the steps by which they will 
reach them. In the process, (hey must demonstrate an understanding 
of how others will help them reach these goals (the self-and-others 
dimension), that they understand how the college’s aims contrast 
with those of traditional professional education (the systems dimen- 
sion), and how they can “determine and rank long and short range 
goals and develop alternative strategies to meet them” (the problem- 
solving skills dimension). Students keep a log or diary during this first 
competency unit, which includes an exercise in assessing the v-alues 
of the CHS teachers they are encountering in class. Students also 
read autobiographies showing contrasting values and learning styles. 

Gra/jt had met Jose Morales in June and it was November when 
he caught up with him again. Morales had completed the first com- 
petency on becoming a learner, and the second on establishing a 
professional relationship at the worksite; now he was In the midst 
of the third; “working with others in groups, helping to establish 
clear goals." Grant and he went to lurKh together, and in spite of 
his high original expectations Morales did not seem discouraged. 
The only reservation he expressed was that perhaps the screening 
should be tougher— fewer students should be taken with deficiencies 
In basic skills and with family problems. Yci it seemed remarkable 
to him that there were no drunks and nobody high on drugs in the 
college, compared with what he knew of other colleges in the city 
He winced when it was suggested that perhaps classes should be 
tracked in skill areas — “tracking” was virtually a forbidden word — 
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informaJ strucjiires may block 3 dcdsioa that originales in formal 
channels. 

A Polish student in her late twenties could not describe what she 
had learned by using formal sociolo^cat categories. She had had a 
smattering of sociology at Staten Inland Community College, and 
contrasted it with CHS, where **we arc dealing with more realistic 
problems of people, of the agencies of the city.” What did she mean 
by that? She replied: 

To be efiective in the situation. To analyze the client's problems 
— to know what is realistic, what is not. How to deal with a 
particufar cfient, know yourse/f, know your emotions. Once you're 
in the agency, how to fed it out. Know who to go to see to get 
something done. 

The practical, applied emphasis is evident in many classes. When 
a student asked Kalu Kalu, “How do we know how much a dollar 
is really worth?” he turned the question back on the students and 
guided them in constructing an index comparing today's prices of 
basic products with those of ten years ago. Yet if they were asked to 
define a cost'price inde.x, many of these students would not be able 
to give the textbook answer. 

The reading lists in the formal curriculum guides ere impressive. 
Under Competency V (Counseling), for example, 71 books are listed, 
from Samuel Cutler to Thomas Szasz, and includmg Freud, Erikson, 
Haim Ginott, Camus, Robert Coles, Arthur Janov, Jung. Marx, Mas- 
low, Nietzsche, Wilhelm Reich, Carl Rogen, Sh^espearc, Skinner, 
and Tennessee Wtlliams. Even many doctoral students would rot be at 
ease with the range of literature listed! This is no modest list of 100 
great books; it is closer to 1,000 (if one adds all the competencies). 

In actuality, traditional reading of this sort has a low priority. The 
students’ acquaintance with books is painfully thin. Faculty members 
acknowledge this by assigning only short xeroxed articles or chap- 
ters — seldom books. Frequently key passages are read in class, an 
open acknowledgement that not many have read the assignment. 
There are few written as$ignmenis or “bookish” demands. The col- 
lege stresses action. Students have hectic schedules, and the faculty 
are overburdened themselves. In one class a faculty member an- 
nounced a standard written assignment to be completed over the 
weekend. A student outburst followed — fists banged, there were loud 
groans and shouts of “We can’t do it No way!” She backed down. 
After class she admitted that they had not exactly demonstrated 
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“professional behavior” and she resolved not to be intimidated a 
second time. 

Many students are not skilled at analyring texts. In one class, a 
student explained the book Parent Effectiveness Training as 
about “reverse psychology . . . you know, it’s like when your ki 
wants to go to the store to get some bubble gum and you don t want 
him to go, you use reverse psychology on him.” Another student, 
who had outstanding on-the-job ratings, when asked what readings 
had been helpful, could not think of any. Finally she thought o 
Rousseau, but when pressed she couldn’t “remember what his phi- 
losophy is." 

Yet a class in group dynamics, in which students were analyzing 
the makeup of their own group, was a model that most teachers 
would envy. Similarly, Tom Webber’s class was lackluster and with- 
drawn when he attempted to get students to discuss an article by 
Ronald Hyman on teaching methods. But when he left the text, ^d 
asked students what they would do in a tutoring center for 42 bigh- 
school students on a day when 10 solunteer college tutors did not 
show up. the discussion covered all the strategies that one would 
find among a group of student teachers at Hunter or Berkeley. 

However, an observer recoils from the notion that students who 
have such cursory acquaintance with the books that ask some of the 
most profound and disturbing questions about the human condition 
arc certified as human service workers. But should one compare these 
students with some ideal, or with what the average nurse or primatj* 
school teacher knows of Rousseau? FurtbcnDorc, wnll reading Rous- 
seau or Shakespeare improve their performance? Are not most libera 
arts, and even many more “technical." courses taught to students 
in social work and teaching arbitrary; don’t they at least have only 
weak correlations with perfonnance? Doesn’t the foregoing disj^c* 
tion between discussing Rousseau and discussing what to do m a 
tutoring center simply confinn the Aristotelian distinction betwew 
theoretical and practical wisdom? To know something is not to do 
something well. One cannot justify Rousseau or Shakespeare in rela- 
tion to short-term rewards. 

Any attempt to justify the importance of gaining wisdom through 
reading only amounts to a sxilgarization and an admission of defeat- 
Can music be justified to someone who has never heard a bar? Books 
can be valued only after they are experienced, and the tradition® 
soutres must be included in any professional curriculum on the 
grounds that our notion of a humane life is impoverished wilhoui 
them. Yet we know that professional education in America is often 
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impoverished even when it is accompanied by a smattering of the 
liberal arts.** 

What of more specialized or technical knowledge? A teacher of 
mathematics obviously needs to know malhematics. A pharmacolo- 
gist must understand certain branches of chemistry and biology. The 
college’s position is that most specialized knowledge can be learned 
on the job. With no laboratories, the scientific knowledge imparted 
crucially depends on the resources devoted to students on the job, 
and here opportunities vary enormously. 

Gladys King, a A5-year-old black student who interns as a coim- 
selor in an alternative high school in the Williamsburg section of 
Brooklyn, faces the problem many of the more able CHS students 
confront. In the competition for jobs, will they be better off with 
training for a specific position? She wants to be a counselor-teacher 
and has decided to take those specific courses in a community col- 
lege in the evening. Did she choose (hat avenue of training because 
she seeded specific credentials or because $be lacked knowledge to 
do the work she wanted to do? 

I really do need more academic preparation to feel educated as a 
whole person. Maybe it’s an inadequate feeling on my part. I will 
probabfy end up doing the same work T am doing now fby which 
she meant counseling], but I would like to be a counselor-teacher. 

I need science courses, not more counseling courses. Also math 
courses. These are the courses I need to feel like a well-rounded 
person. To me a well-rounded person means an adequate person. 

So I can function better in my job. If I am asked to assist the 
math teacher or assist the science teacher, 1 would like to know 
that I am prepared for that. 

Gladys King's dilemma points up some of the limitations and 
problems of the CHS program. She is a fascinating, strong-willed 
woman typical of many of the older blacks at the college. She was 
bom in Georgia, never finished high school, but earned an equiv- 
alency certificate after she came to New York. Before coming to 
CHS she worked as a playground supervisor, then became assistant 
to the director of a local community-action program. She had earlier 
taken a six-week program through the University Without Walls, 
which was designed to teach participants about federal programs 
to help church and community groups finance nonprofit housing. 
Having paid tuition out of her own pocket, she was dismayed to get 
no college credit for this program; nor would Pace College ^ve her 
credit when she applied to a business administration program there. 
She deeply believes in CHS and its performance-based style, but she 
needs the additional insurance that would come from more trade 
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tional courses. CHS for her seems lo be merely another chapter in 
the frustration of putting a high degree of effort into programs that 
bring questionable monetary rewards. She suspects the college gi'es 
adequate preparation for social work and counseling, but for teach- 
ing, some science and math seem necessary. 

Another area of technical knowledge that the college do« not 
teach well would be called “tests and mcasuremcnis” in a traditiona 
catalog. The prejudice (which may be a fair prejudgment in some 
instances) that most of these tests arc bad or ill-used is imparted to 
the students but they arc taught little that will allow them to be 
sophisticated critics or users of such tests. The college's ideology also 
infects discussions of modem social science. For example, m one 
class the Coleman Report was tumped xsith other “social theories 
that blame the victim for not learning.” Although the Coleman Re- 
port does provide evidence that home environment affects achieve- 
ment test scores more than do differences in school quality (mea- 
sured by traditional indicators such as cost per pupil). Coleman also 
argues that learning opportunities for poor children could be im- 
proved through economic integration (schools that have a good mix 
of lower-, middle-, and upper-class families). In some classrooms at 
CHS, students are more willing to discuss the complexities than ^ 
fervent faculty. One teacher presented as unchallengeable the notion 
that in school it was 'Vhite middle-class prejudices that turn black 
kids off," whereas an older black woman later challenged a class- 
mate: “NVhat makes you think black kids can’t learn to read from 
Dick and Jane readers? 1 learned to read from Dick and Jane books. 
The school's change-oriented ideology also infects the way matena 
is presented. A film on the community organizer Saul Alinsky, pre- 
sents him as a model to be emulated without question, and much o 


the discussion about him sounds like a testimonial. 

While the fault lies somewhat in ideological bias, it is also a re- 
fiectiou of the faculty’s limited knowledge. There are no sociologists 
at CHS who are likely to have read the full Coleman Report and 
secondary analyses of it. The faculty’s disciplinary training in sotna 
sciences is not strong. It does shine in other areas: interviewing skills, 
group dynamics, a detailed knowledge of how human resources agen 
cies in New York work, and explanations of new laws aflecting client 
rights in many sectors. A deputy director of a mental-health agency 
was surprised that CHS students who had been on the job only a 
few months were familiar with court decisions affecting the mentally 
ill which professionals on his staff had not read. Moreover, the stu- 
dents saw in the decisions inqilications relevant to improving the 
treatment of patients in his 
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The college also employs an excellent staff to teach basic witing 
skills to students who enter with severe handicaps in this area. When- 
ever possible, writing is (aught in (he context of reports or memos 
likely to be required on the job. During the first year students spend 
two hours a week in writing clinics. Some make extraordinary prog- 
ress, but others do not, and poor writing ability is one of the most 
frequent criticisms one hears from supervisors of CHS students. 

The best teaching grows out of the "constructive action” projects 
students must develop on the job. This kind of teaching — the col- 
lege’s trademark — is focused on clarifying and generalizing what is 
learned in the field and what needs to be learned in order to com- 
plete the individual projects. Faculty sometimes grow weary, how- 
ever, of students who do little or no reading and tend to dismiss a 
theoretical point or criticize a position without really understanding 
it. Such students must be convinced (hat a theory is useful even if it 
does not have a specific, immediate applicalion to a client with a 
problem. It may be useful for understanding the role of the super- 
visor or the organizational setting in which one is working. 

Of course, much can be taught that does relate to the immediate, 
practical problem. The case method that has been so effective in 
teaching education, social work, counseling, is utilized at CHS for 
the study of real, rather than hypothetical material." 

The most difficult and challenging task students face comes on the 
heels of the four-week competent^ unit on "becoming an effective 
learner.” During this time, something of an orientation period as 
we have said, students arc at the college five days a week. With the 
second competency ("establish a professional relationship at the 
worksite with coworkers and citizens”), they begin to spend three 
days each week on the job. In more than a few agencies which have 
agreed to employ CHS students, a multitude of problems develops as 
they are actually integrated into the work setting. Some supervisors 
are openly skeptical that these students — ^many without high school 
diplomas and just off welfare — are in fact potential professionals. At 
Morrisania Hospital in the Bronx, ten positions in social work had 
been negotiated. But when the students showed up, they were not 
accepted, though ultimately they were allosved to remain in a variely 
nf cU-be.r .bivTOAO sr-we a /wKLic school Jo wbjcb they 


♦Obviously, there are kinds of skilb— eueb as interviewing and negotiating— 
that cannot be learned out of a case-atndy textbook, no matter how wide or inter- 
esting is the range of cases presented. We are indebted to Zelda Gamson's acute 
perceptions of some of the issues raised by tbe use of the case-study method. 
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had been assigned, teachers would not allow two CHS students m o 
the teachers’ lounge. And even where there is no hostility, stu en 
must overcome the common perception that CHS is a community 
college preparing paraprofessionals. When students who are 
by the college as professionals are placed in paraprofessional or su 
professional positions, it is difficult if not impossible for them to 
make the jump to professional status. The self-doubts of the 
themselves (sometimes grounded in realistic self-appraisals of e 
ciencies in knowledge in specialized fields), the natural tendency o 
seek good relationships with coworkers (difficult if you are seen y 
paraprofessionals as a ratebustcr on the way up), and the gatekeepers 
who are protecting the existing positions with the tariff of the five 
year master's compound the problems. 

One hears about these battles in visits to field sites: the efforts o 
gain access to client records, or to professional staff seminars or 
other equivalents of the executive washroom. The outcomes of these 
struggles vary, of course, and even where the host agency is hospi- 
table, students may be relegated to paraprofessional positions at the 
end of their training because of budget restrictions or lack of forma 
degree requirements. 

The quality of the student placement is the linchpin on which the 
whole program turns. One model site is the Museum of Natural His- 
tory, where a Spanish-speaking student works as a teaching aide in 
the Mexican wing. Here the college had lapped the resources of a 
Ph.D.-Ievel museum staff who worked closely with the intern, tutor- 
ing him, guiding his reading in Mayan culture, and teaching him mu- 
seum procedures. Similarly, at the Keener Clinic, a residential facility 
for retarded children, students rotated through internships in physi- 
cal therapy, behavior-modification techniques, and classroom tric- 
ing. They also participated in a weekly seminar under the direction 
of a Columbia doctoral student in psychology. In other placements, 
the college has not been as successful. At the Polish-Slavic Center m 
Brooklyn, for example, efforts to turn students into switchboard op- 
erators and envelope stuffers had to be warded off. 

In its attempt to push the pendulam of reform in the direction o 
more humane service to clients, the college's rhetoric sometimes 
sounds like quotations from Chainnan Mao,* and the appeals to 

•For example: ”Wc cannot doobt that the Human Service Society will ^ 
come a reality. A massive change io the use of human power is coming m •“> 
cenmry, and we must prepare for it now. It will be a change as great as Im 
which took individual worker* out of thrir ground floor shops and into me 
assembly lirtes. The industrial age ewept a whole society away in its path- The 
Human Service Society will mean an equally iweeping change, but the moti'e 
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ihc students to act as change agents may strike some ears as the 
slogans of agents provocateurs. Bat the day-to-day realities of the 
college, in contrast to the clarion calls in proposals to funding agen- 
cies, reflect a sober awareness that change usually comes a step at 
a time. A random sampling of student constructive action projects 
reveals the following quite modest proposals: 

To organize a school library. 

To publicize the community programs in the Henry Street Settle- 
ment House neighborhood. 

To open a “general store” in a high school selling pens, papers, 
books to raise money for school teams and give students a sense 
of identity. 

To plan a program for the training of child-care workers. 

To teach coworkers a simple vocabulary to converse by hand 
signals with deaf children. 

To make patients at Morrisania Hospital mere aware of their 
rights. 

The proposal to organize a school library competently described 
twelve tasks the student would perform, such as ordering and cata- 
loging books, establishing a circulation flow, and so forth. The stu- 
dent who wanted to plan a child-care program needed a good deal 
of help. His folder included a confused miscellany of pamphlets— 
one on child care from birth to eighteen, another on alcoholism and 
drugs. The student showed little awareness that he would need to 
draw upon the skills of teachers, developmental psychologists, nu- 
tritionists, and others to plan such a program- The Morrisania Hos- 
pital proposal was more typical; it involved discovering and publi- 
cizing a variety of patient rights and benefits. 

Just as the proposals are not as radical as the rhetoric, faculty do 
not insist in practice upon ripd application of the rule that the client 
is always right. Jose Morales, for instance, eventually became dis- 
couraged in his teaching at an alternative high school. Among other 
things, students seldom showed op for class, or arrived forty or fifty 
minutes late. Why didn't be try making a contract with them? it was 
suggested. If he agrees to come, ih^ should, loo. He had tried that, 
but students sat on all committees and hired and fired the teachers, 
who had no power to enforce such contracts. With the support of 
his coordinating teacher, he resigned the job and transferred to an- 

lOKc Wilt be n cencem for the qvalrljr of mdiriduil human life." ■T»o-Ye»r 
Professional Program Leading to the Degree of Master of Human Services," 
mimeasraphed. August 1974. 1: xL 
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other agency. Though he eventually did go back to the school at the 
request of other students and faculty, the experience had left hua 
with serious doubts as to whether he should pursue the profession. 

The student working at the Museum of Natural History argu 
with the coordinating teacher who insisted that he take the initiatise 
in approaching families and groups of children to teach them about 
the exhibits in the Mexican wing. She also suggested that the 
include a display on how Mayans ground com on every tour. When 
the student responded that he didn’t want to buttonhole visitors 
didn’t have a certain threshold of interest, the teacher wonder 
whether he wasn’t being “elitist” by making the visitors responsi e 
for asking for or signaling their need for service. But she did not 
argue her bias overbearin^y or insist she was right. 

On some occasions the students have learned their lessons so we 
that they have come close to losing their jobs. A Spanish-speaking 
student working in the emergency ward of the Morrisania Hospita 
pressed for irealment for a patient who had been turned away by 
the doctor in charge. When he refused, she appealed to higher au- 
thority. Subsequently, he sought her dismissal. 

Clearly, the kind of assessment one receives often depends 
does the assessing. The doctor we have just mentioned “failed" the 
student, but the patients and other lay professionals In the hospi^ 
took her side. The college has tried to reflect this reality by «tab- 
lishing an assessment procedure in which clients, peers, supervisors, 
and faculty all participate, but in which the teacher makes the fin^ 
decision. Assessment of constructive action proposals, written work, 
and on-the-job performance occur throu^out the year, and the ma* 
jor evaluation comes with the student year-end review. One year, the 
CHS counseling staff and the agency supervisors were asked to fi> 
out assessment forms responding to the dimensions of competence 
as listed on the performance grid. Were students able to identify 
goals, understand systems, and so forth? Nearly 90 percent of the 
agency supervisors returned the forms — a remarkably high propor- 
tion. Faculty and counselors then discussed each student's case. lO 
an attempt to make an over-all assessment. The process was boih 
stimulating and frustrating. Different parties put different inierp^ 
talions on the criteria. Judgments about the same student diverged- 
How to combine them? To secure and evaluate clients’ assessments 
was difficult (the college even attempted to interview preschool chil- 
dren about a teacher’s performance in one instance). The sheer 
amount of paper generated was overwhelming. The college now oc- 
cupied the eleventh floor for their classes; the feeling began to grow 
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that they would have to rent the twelfth just to store the assessment 
forms!* The data included not just the rating sheets but the student s 
entire portfolio, which one faculty member described as being like a 
400-pagc novel (he thought he could read four or five portfolios m a 
morning, but found he could hardly g« through one in that time). 

In the spring of 1976 attempts were made to “standardize and 
simplify the assessment process; but now another basic problem 
arose. Should students be assessed only on performance oi a con- 
structive action? What if the proposal fails utterly but the student 
learns a great deal from the experience? Does the faculty have abs^ 
lute or relative notions of what constitutes a good 
it Mr to a stodent to “tail" him or her at the year-end ^ 

sneh a atodent repeat the enUre year? After listen, np to a faculty 
committee discuss these matters, an observer was 
committee’s willingness to discuss so candidly ihe cu im 
they were attempling, and 10 raise questions that challenged some 
of the core ideas of the program. ramltv 

In contrast to the elusive measures reflected on the 
members use unambiguous mdicatois ol 
Inlonnally about students they are supervising: 
regularly and on lime? (aeluall, one of .he most diffieull and m . 
mfners) Do Ihey participate In class mid ’ 

Can they write? Do they dress, look, and act like * 

they serious and motivated? Perhaps it is a mis a e 
guage of assessment in the same language as the leaching g 

SoCeCs rea, diflerenees o. opinion arose between faculty and 
agency supervisor. A supervisor al a soe.al-work ™ 

that she considered three of the four CHS stu^ a m ig 
unlikely candidates for professional status, ^ey facultv 

eieneii in reading, writing, and 
member suggested that Oteir greater 

clients should compensate for their deficiencies, p ^ 

plied quite firmly that "just having lived is not 

that sophisticated diagnostic skills were required f' f,® 

euhie, of problem families and write the jeports demanded by the 
city agencies. Do they need to write all those reports? Ute laeulty 

‘The forms do not only TvOato m evaluation 

terns we have seen. 
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member inquired, asking her to give an example of what s^e me^t 
by “diagnostic skills “ The supervisor replied that if they did 
v.Tile the reports well, it would be a burden on the agenc>. 
diagnostic skills, she felt that three of the CHS students were ^ 
bachelor's-degree expectations and certainly not up to the masters 
degree-level social worker who uxiuld be expected to know cnou^ 
about therapy to try to evoke the neurotic patterns that parents we 
afflicted with that led them to child abuse or whatever. 

At another agency, the Keener Qinic, supervisors felt that^ 
students might be at the bachelor’s level, but not the masters, o 
two grounds. Thctr buic writing and math skills were low, snd, sec 
ondly, they lacked specialiaed knowledge. For example, CHS sm* 
dents would not know enough about psychological testing to a mci 
ister and interpret a battery of tests. Could such skills be taught on 
the job? Yes, but more time would be required on the agency s p 
and students would need sttonger basic skills. 


m 

There are a multitude of contexts in which one could 
significance of the reforms anempted by the College for 
Services. One could challenge its most basic premise of the need 
a “human service" society on the grounds that it makes more s 
to strengthen the family through direct grant programs thM to en 
large the army of paid professionals who perform familylike func 
tions." But complex modem societies cannot do without bureauc 
racies, and few persons would disapve with the aim of makingtn 
more responsive to human needs. Although CHS has rejected 
term “paraprofessional” to describe its graduates because the term 
has meant a restriction of opportunities, there is a sense in which i 
has indeed hastened the development of a needed paraprofesstona 

resource. “Para can mean “near" or “alongside” as well 

"subsidiary to." The college fosters a leavening of the professi^s- 
some of which have severely and arbitrarily restricted entry. ^ 
seeks to supply in the human services the analogue of the physinan 
assodale in medical practice. The difficulties of establishing 
roles and new performance measures within the framework of t - 


•Tin brings to mind the coemKCt of a CHS student *l 
piti! who said. ~We aren't paraiwfesstooals; >ou should turn the word aro«« 
professional parents.” 
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various protcssions that the college includes mthin the mantle o| 
"human services" are. ot ctrutse. cnoimous. The achrcvernenls of 
the College for Homan Sen-ices, begun by amateurs in rented q 
ters on short-c>-clc budgets, arc remarkable. 

The program took ten )-ears to develop. Not a 
torians would measure it, but much long“ than mos jo 

American educational innovators arc willing to wai . y 
have committee meetings this month and a revolution ne« seme ten 
Some faculty members have come and gone, but a co in 1964 
lor most ot the decade, Audrey Cohen’s '“"y, " S 
and has tun tnelve years. The avetage term tor S' J V 
is now less than five years, and 

most significant innovations in American c utm ‘ decade 

suceesstully developed and instnutionatod tn ‘I’’" “ 

While questions remain as to the adequacy o 
in the disciplines, feiv dcpartroentally orpnized « jj,. 

sustained such a complex developmental procc . wjlline to 

eiplinaty ambitions had to be ' '2tS^ 

devote itself for a decade to the task of tes g possible 

about a pertormanee-based cutiiculum It mt^t to' ^ 

to maimL the mtprit ot the CHS taeulv '»t-to 
patticularly it it were otganiaed as a subeo fiege ■>' ' 

Lit to protect its very dillereat re«td systems and toms ot otga 
eation, but it could only have been done „i„go 

What does account tor the high motale? '''“''"V. cnlcLar 
benefits minimal, the work week long, *' „t gifted 

year. CTS began as a voluntee, f ''C' taenrty wete 
women who worked full time for part mission, and 

attracted by the ideals ot 'J.' „oved oft ivellnte 

its visible human accomplishments a 

and began to rise in ihinking big but starting 

CHS also exemplifies the 1 Sormance-based and 

small. Us fundamental aim— to ^ ^ service to clients 

job-related curriculum designed to deliver P dozens of city 

Lipvolved eomptea "'“f But 

agencies, supplementary task . . o pundred students 

because the scale was smalt-never i . Tp, Acuity 

and about twenty faculty the j P maximum oppor- 

eould meet as a “ i ot the common eurrieu- 

tunity tor commumcalion. E“h cpiwial teaming was maxi- 

“d SJS?ts‘L“" ;i?a"li.h praetica, questions 
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about the next step in the curriculnm development process. 
ulty had a keen sense of its osvn history and seemed to enjoy taiwng 
over earlier stages in the developmental process. ... „f not 
Though idealistic relormets, they »ere resilient m the lace o 
infrctpieiit setbacks— “hard-headed do-goodets, ' il 
students slipped, faculty »-e.e not crushed— nor did faey alio 
selves to become devastated as again and again ^ 

bewecn hopes and outcome. The practical, lob-ielated teal, les 
the program helped to protect them from the ngidit.es ol then 

Underlying all the talk about competent pcrlormance uas a nue 
religious sense ol dedication. .Most faculty members rreoiko 
sloppy, uncaring performance. Their desire to restore i e 
service was a blend of the Puritanism and ibc Evangelism o 
reformer. Written materials sound like epistles to shore up 
missionaries. CHS asks for a commitment to its *'way, to the oe 
that in service and in giving one will be reborn. . 

Since a researcher is asked to make a commitment ^ 
chapter has been a difficult one to wTiie. A senes of discus 
about the ground rules for the research came to a bead when u 
Stephen Sunderland suggested that he viewed the relationship 
potential conversion experience: 


I sec you as part of a strategy that the College wishes to use to 
spread the word about the College’s good works ... and as a 
potential convert to the form of education and assessment tnw 
see as necessary for a different kind of professional, socia , an 
intellectual world.* 


Sunderland was conrinually on guard, questioning 
such as yours fthe research! in terms of their usefulness to ® 
the change goals” of the college. On one occasion, he ushered O 
out of a tense meeting called by rffssalisfied students, and it w 
with some difficulty that Grant established lus right to intervi 


•Lener from Sunderiard to Graol, February 18, 1976. The suges of ^ 
leaith ttlatioisship mored in uodem with the deveJopment of the wues 
a sLx'^ear period. At first Graet was treated lie an expert; later he »■« 
lenged as to ishelher aiul in what sense he was a “humane professmo^ 
some dscossion Grant was nltimalely given assurances that he *^*^7 „jj, 
maUy necessary for responuble lesearch. This included access to 
dom mterviews in the field, and the tight of the college to resiew the 
sc rip t prior to publication (somethitts wfe have provided for routmely). 
without any veto powers. 
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sources in city agencies without the benefit of chaperones 
the college. 

As SVC look back on the fttst jMdc it is clear that can point 
to major accomplishments, but it continues to face u 
sions. It has established itself, surmounted mtemal 
invented a new currieitium, sundved hn™™"S ^ 

for the human services in New York, /“ “ '/Stv 

networks locally and nal.onally; and it has drawn together a fa^ty 
dedicated to its vision of social change. Yet in t c sustain 

■he college will face ctifal problems. It must Sod “ “V “ 
the esprit of students whose jobs do not iMlch t e ^ ^ 

to , Cline the knowledge base that underlies ” 

program, and to rationalise ils proposed new degree structure 
skeptical external audiences.* 

Although neatly one-third 

college and fewer have been on welfare. moM sttl lace « r ^ 
transition as they leave homebound roles 

bolli college and a new job — a total work vvee without the 

It is doubilul that many could survive r»np=Jt oS 

structure that the CHS cote suo^ewhors. 

the job that CHS faculty furnish as Wh 1,” 

The practical, step-by-step 'J' ™ yet the curriculum 

has holding power for many of these stuaenu. i nrooor- 

of constructive actions also creates role con ic 
tions. They are asked to become change 

their own as they team the ropes, but to wans chosen by 

by creating one ihat as yet is undefined To f 

CHS was a major boost in confidence for ^ 

many the curriculum is a transforming wpen • 

ence dimculty in adjusting the college’s hopes to J 

matketplace. While most students have been su^ ■» Pmmg 

permanent employment upon j m aide jobs that are 

jobs at the professional level. Some are p 

usually held by those with only high-school diplo • 

Obviously, CHS students r" ^'cj^meT^New Yo* wm^ant 
without a degree, and there is no guaran 

•As we have mentioned. CHYe '?n*?S„'°'e,ri u^5°e"'lh” bS’’E2t 
mnster-e degree in New York SUie has ■« h"” “i”” 
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the college's second appeal for the master's. TheorctiTOlly. ^ 

be possible tor mature adults with some college expcnen« 
master’s degree in an intensive two-year apprentice-style p g 
In practice, howescr, there are some serious objections that t 

lege will need to meet: Jiffrrent 

1. The college will have to ofler diJTerent degrees for d.ner n 
levels of competence, and distinctions will be diflieult to ma • 
dent placements, of course, vary greatly according to 

student's work, and the opportunities for learning ^ , 5 - 

also uneven— a problem that has been exacerbated by cut 
agency supervisory personnel. . 

2. Is the assessment system valid? The program spcafi« that si 
dents must “function” as counselors or teachers. 

agreement about what constitutes an adequate level of fun i 
The problem is compounded by the conflating of persona 1 y 
charaeterologlcal values in a number of competency ****®”''" '.j jg 
example, as part of the counseling competency, students arc 
“Demonstrate in counseling practice that you arc 
willing to risk yourself, resilient in the face of difliculty, op 1 ^ 
and able to remain focused in confused or emotional 
To some degree, all programs preparing teachers or social wor 
share similar difficulties. No program can avoid subjective _'^**^'* 
nor would It be desirable to do so. But at CHS the subj’eeti'C na 
of the assessments is not offset by any nationally standardized rn 
sures or achievement tests. In adapting the CHS program, un 
Univenity in Pennsylvania required that students pass nationa u 
dergraduate record exams at the level achieved by its college 
take mathematics proficiency exams, and complete a scries 
dard courses in psychology, sociology, statistics, and other subj 
in addition to demonstrating the eight competencies listed on 
performance grid.*® 

3. Can a generic degree in the human services make its way m ^ 
a declining market against the competition of students prepare i ^ 
specific fields? CHS students may not be able to land jobs in 
tition with students who have traditional preparation in psychology 
education, social work, and other fields. It remains to be seen 0 
well CHS students can make their way outside the specific pl^f^ 
ments the college has negotiated for them as part of the 
process. However, if they can become armed with an accredite 
master’s degree, it seems likely that some will be able to create new 
positions, as the college and Its graduates have done in the pas ■ 
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Much will depend on Ihe climte ot clienl^essessmcnl the. the col- 
lege — along >\ith others — is able to create. ,j.d to 

4. Can .1,= college dU.ingnieh tteriettons 
degree levels? No one who has interviewed aiS * . 

coSse ot dteir two-year program wonld bS 

for the full course make extraordinary progress. . 

from different baselines and progress at different «• do 

reach levels the. seem eqnivalenl to those ot 
where-the degree seldom indieales high 
Othen are prepared tor more nsetnl and ‘"f 
would qualify for in other settings, but are not much bey J . 

proteslnaUevel. And some are in-between, “f/ ”°50 

degree. CHS ha, lenglheaed its program torn 30 
and has raised its entrance levels so rha, " .r^Tsh t" 

with at least some college. It has drnnoed the A,A.). 

tween bachelor’s and master’s degrees (bu a jatc. Of 

The college has not been “ 'rl Sam" ctl,; In 

113 snidems who enrolled tn the O”' ^ of whom 

1974. 76 were certi6ed as having ,h„ hud 

63 were hired lot a second 3“' . ,f,%ro„d year at CHS. 
been placed. Ot these, 58 were ^ ”.e„cie 5 in 1976. 

and St ot these won permanent positions "P . ® the fac- 
But tn its report to Albany seeking u master’s degree, 

tilty recommended only 12 of these studen needing more 

and 5 tor the bachelor’,; 10 

time to complete all the -constmettve ‘"“4; Leriow 

could be made. Whether any college could contmue with 
completion rates is doubtful, however. 

The invention of ^^^^jJ^^aTof^filling in^the boxes” or 
through for the faculty, but -nd practice is an ambitious 

showing the connections between IheoQT u,. « few Ph.D.s 

one. CHS has a small faculty. rnt) Sng^ thi faculty 

where formerly it had none, the *“'P * gchools of an earlier 

has little depth. Like teachers in the PhDs CHS faculty 

day. or law schools before th^ began ^ Z 

are practitioners, not scholars. Most do not reg 

•ais has developed a mamial '"^|^j,*fber*^he"professionat understood 
!bt for clients. It encourages *’;**” service, whether the professional 

and accepted the real reason were inaccurate. See Stephen 
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irrelevant, but they are sceptical that any parti^br 

underlies performance irt the human scrvicK. ^''y5,^“^rf°^ance 

a list of courses with competence is admirable. The OIS perf 

grid becomes a filter through which the faculty on search \h 

plines tor useful knowledge. That search is infused ^ ^ 

gelical commitment to social change— which somcliines . 

debunking of what U not fully undentood: the result » ^ 

meni of a curriculum that, though al points trunca 

anti-intellectual, is nonetheless dynamic. The ‘ lo 

the college is the question of how deeply the 

be grounded in the disciplines in order to make an 

and to distinguish values from ideology." Kol every’ facu y j. 

needs a standard Ph.D.-far from it. But Ae faculty «tild ^ 

from a better mix of scholars and practitioners than i 

Sint* CHS has achimed some recognition for the genuine 

it has made, it may be more willing and financially a c . 

better trained faculty; howcscr. whether or not it 

the tension will remain. The tension between knowled^ „ould 

Is endemic to the actisist-radical mode, and Audrey Co 

probably s)-mpathizc with Arthur Morgan of 

ward the end of his distinguished career that he wished he MO 

more ruthless in eliminating faculty who “came here to , . 

subject*’ and did not share his vision of the college as a re\ 

and “a way of life.''« Yet, as al Antioch, there arc some fawio 

CHS who are both grounded in the disciplines and commitie 

social change. 


•By kScology we mean here col ncoiucioDs deception or 
Mannheim called ihe “cant mentality,* that talli to cneoer w \j3nft- 
in thonghl in “response to certain nlal.«inoticmal interests." 
helm. Ideology and Utopia, (New Ymk: Harconrt, Brace i W’orld, 

To be aware of the danger of idetdosT “» *tti* sense b to j—ts to 

assertion that The primary task of a useful teacher b to leach his snio 
recognize “inconyemenf facts — I mean facts that are incon'enient 
party opinions.'" H. R Gerth and C. Wright Milts, eds.. From Aw 
(New York: Oxford University Press, 1946). p. 146. 
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Less Pressure, More Options 


Meritocratic Discontents and 
Popular Reforms 


PAfi 1 of the telic reforms, our 
In contrast with our discussion «n P . ^ popular 

elTort in this chapter is to suK«t *e ^^culum and 

reforms that have brought l^jse do not involve a 

extraeurriculum during the last dozen y • _ ^ relations 

radical rcoricalalloa ol J’“, Slion. and the 

between students and faculty, ,o imply that the 

context in which it takes place. We d to all but 

contemporary eduSon in any good 

youthful eyes. One can sliU get a cl , |^ show that much 

college or university if one looks for it. feTinstitulions have 

of the traditional remains. Yet o"*/ ’ { chance that over- 

stood imequivocably unaltered during institutions in the 

took bod. American society institutions 

i960s and thereafter. While ” item is no doubt that 

have been unevenly allectcd by these ^ ® j ^ jj,, paths toward 

almost everywhere requirements have ^ ^ 

a degree have been made "’“'“P^“tSe nominal than 
Standard of academic currency (m so 
real) has been diluted by grade inflation. 

lui of ibe attitudes and pref- 
*Th« mammoth studies of made by the Cam^ 

erences of undergraduates, graduate „Jults were made avail- 

gie Commission on Higher Education m im „peaieJ m a sen« of 

able by the commission in a series policy Studies in Higher Edi^ 

surveys undertaken by the Carnegie Counm Verne Sradtman. and 

cation in 1975-76. We are to ft-ofesson Robert Black- 

Arthur Levine of the Carnegie Cou«»l. ^ of which now a^ 

bum and Martin Trow for discussions of th« Vndergrad- 

l»m li. publUhri tonn; Bl.ckbm .t .U Chetm m 
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For indeed, the climate ot higher edocation has changed 
surately svith the climate of the country. So rapid ^ 

been that the 1950s have become an (often 


nostaloa hunters. Those were the years Li ,he 

avement was in its "blaclt mtd white tOEether" «“Ee, ® 

ovement began in the predominantly while colleges or 


movement 

movement oegan ui me picwuuxieiaaaej •••• — » 

recruitment of nonwhite students, before their subsequent P ^ 

tion and demands (by no means universal among blacks 

such by many whites) for black-studies programs. d 

and financial aid policies, and various degrees of .„.dv 

out of the classroom. Those were the years in which Jo 

could seem an appealing symbol to ever so many 


the Peace Corps likewise. It was a period in which higher 

and federal support, 


was to receive massive infusions of state miu .w— — — 
in a decade would permit the doubling of enrollmenu ^ . 

tripling of faculty. It was a period in which the proportion ot p P 


tripling of faculty. 1 


a period 


who graduated from high school and went on to ‘^®*^*®* nf 

creased and seemingly would increase indefinitely until the ^ 
neaT'universal higher education was reached. As the 


neai'Universai mgner eaucauou v.«a — nmsh'e 

of the post-Wotld War II era entered adolescence, the cxrm 
imagery was sustained. Not only demographically but psy 
cally the country seemed to be focusing on its youth— the sytn 
future hopes, its affluence, and its continuing growth. ooticed 

5 with 


But this was also the era in which the conflict in Vietnam, i 
by only a few from 1954 until 1965, exploded on the 
the threat of the draft and the excitements of teach-ins (the 
which took place at the University of Michigan in 1965). 
in the more selective colleges, frustrated college students, o ^ 
erans of the dvil-rights movement, started to oppose the 
ing that a nearly intractable enterprise, they began to turn o 
universities as readier targets. For it seemed that they too 
of the war machine — in ranking students to qualify them for 
deferments, in providing ROTC training or allowing 
the sersiccs or the CIA (actually the agency which on its 
side was most skeptical of the war), or in aiding the ® 
through various sorts of research that began to be seen as 
plidtous. 


uale EJucarion, and Trow, .^rrects of American Higher Erfucen'on. 1976. 


reports for the Carnegie Council for Policy Studies ia Higher Educatjo . 
These studies lend quantitative s u pport to what in an earlier nraU . 
chapter we had ourselves conctoded and published onginaHy in 
iaied form: Gerald Grant and David Riesman. “An Ecology of Acao 
Reform.* Daedalus, t04. no. 1 (1975)tld6-9I. 
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Only a very small proportion of faculty and students ever spent 
their time in protest meetings, rallies, and demonstrations even on 
the more agitated campuses. Yet a small proporl.oa ot 
can still be a siiable— and h ? ' mrri 

activist students vicrc also among the more talented and 
cal, their activities had a stunning impact. While much 
at large was repulsed, the Institutions themselves 
proved pliable. Students got onto boards of 
iheir meetings), drafted reports proposing educa ion ... ^ 

Magaaincr’s at Brown University svas one of the most 
campaigned ceaselessly in fiery columns m the P”'"? ' 

ailcLL in the established ways ot conductmg 

The changes brought about in this manner are . , which 
ing “popular reform,." They Included changes m ^ 

not only introduced black and other ethnic studies a campus 

studies, but also provided opportunities lor " ^”7“ 

work. The now forgotten "Prineeton Plan" gme 
campaign for liberal candidates in the elections 
such wS the premise. Alter the Cambodian , 

togs at Kent State and Jackson State, many alleges came to a^ha^^ 
and in effect granted academic amnesty to s ,„ 9 -o,ated either 
they had completed a term's work. ^E ^s ^ 

piecemeal ot through large-scale demolraon. 7'" " 

ways a reality in many and piov’id.ng academic 

litical issue when it Implied rccroiting ® ^ . j,;,herto have 

enrichment lor, minorities who possessed who X 

been deemed inadeqoate high-school P''P"“™',^f"''c .[Sdse 
tions disappeared with such astonishing spec . ^ j. j . g^d 

to come ;joo a college that still forbids 

thus defends what students would tegar “ ^ejisling institutions. 
While these changes were takmg P ^ and uni- 
a number of people were engaged m fou g . ^ student 

versities, public and private. The '"g'^l^'lracademic 
protest furnished the ammunition for ^ administrators, even 

conventions. After all, many faculty me . themselves involved 
legislators, had children of college age j brought with it 

in protests, and the war between the generations s- 

some older converts. , yvyivsies and uni- 

Though the majority of new “7S„rS?m“uise, a 

versities probably were not creatiOTS of posoel. As they 

great many were, and they took pains to sp institutions sought 
!tt, acted Ldents and facutty, 

to keep pace, for, in comparison w.th other conotnes. 
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have always feared obsolescence and have had fewer brakes ca 
change than more hierarchical societies. ^ 

Among the new institutions founded during the $Uti«, some 
no traditional departments and emphasized interdisciplinary p 
grams or contract-based individuated learning. Evergreen State 
lege in Olympia, Washington; New Jersey's Stockton State 
Ramapo Colleges (Chapter 9); the College of Old Westbury m 
State University of New York system (both in its early day's un 
Harris Wofford and later under John Maguire); Hampshire Co 
the University of Wisconsin, Green Day — were all nondepartroen 
in original structure. Johnston College of the University of . 

Sterling University in Ottawa. Kansas, and many others emphas 
nontraditional learning for what Patricia Cross has termed the o 
students.'’ Adults and especially older women reluming to 
ing college were given the opportunity to participate in individua 
programs at places like Empire State College of the State Uni'C**^ 
of New York or Minnesota Metropolitan University. Yet thes« ” 
colleges and new programs did not drive out the old. 
still teach chemistry, English (which more and more means 
can) literature, art history, political science, even philosophy; W 
teach economics to an enormous number of students, a few of 
select it as their major, and many more in business administrat* 

Of in other fields, including “pre-law," who recognize its impoitan ^ 
Psychology, sociology, and, Increasingly, anthropology are 
among students w-ho believ-e that these subjects will teach the 
about themselves, and, as many perhaps mistakenly hope, will lea 
to careers in the human services area directly after the baccalaureate, 
or after some graduate work. 

What has happened in fact is that the college curriculum has 
expanded. At some colleges, for example, black and other 
studies have been added as the result of student and often facu tr 
and administration pressures: often these are organized in new ^ 
partments, though they may draw on the knowledge base and j 
of existing departments. Women’s studies, both within cstabhs e 
departments such as history, sociology, psychology, economics, ari 
as separate departments and majors, have spread with extraordin^iy 
speed, and are served by a whole new outpouring of texts and scho 
arly journals. Environmental studies (around which the UniveRiry 
of Wisconsin at Green Bay and the College of the Atlantic initially 
organized their entire curricula) have been seen as a way to respon 
to interest in the environment; and law schools have added cour*^ 
in environmental law, medical schools in environment-related su 
jects, and schools of education, adopting a different focus, h®'* 
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added departments of “learning environments.” The interest ra the 
environment has been seen by natural scientists as a way o a rac 


ing students with "relevant” subject matter. , 

It is clear that to an uneven extent the major or field 
tralion has lost, however, a good deal of its earlier ngidity. In fieKb 
like mathematics and chemistry sequences remain. But m less techni- 
cal departments, students can fulfill academic requirements m a 
greater variety of ways than before: with courses in 
ments; with so-called experiential off-campus learning, or wi 
paced courses, in which, according to the Carnegie Council suncy. 
30 percent of the nation's students have participated. The p / 
credit option, favored by a majority of the students m , 
livottd by only n third, but the surveys report that neatly hall h 
made use ot it. Still the major stands as the focus of 'li' ‘ ^ 

student’s academic experience, in part because of e i 
voeationaf pressures fell by undetsraduates m . 

has dramatically changed is the place of any kind 0 g 
tion or core cuiiculum: in all bul . tew a 

cutTicnlum as a set of mote or less syslemanc ww^ a 

baccalaureate degree has become uttenuated. Grade ^ 

loosening of requirements have weakened the role Jj-.t-ver 

bem and depa^ents as gatekeeper of the J Z 

honors may be bestowed along with il). In ^..^Hedsions 

student moLment. students hawt "gained eontrul >h' j'' ”™ 

which alfeel their own lives"; in the language ot the market, the 
Student consumer has become king. 


PoliUcal protests on American campuses in the thTco^ 

around two issues: civil-rights qttesUons were pro soeech 

lumbla University protests of 1968 and 

movement at Berkeley, which was led by a num . . 1964' 

had taken part in the Mississippi Summer Project o 19^ 

and in the meantime the Vietnam War had becorne perhaps^^the 
major political issue not only on selective . activist 

state universities large enough to have a siza c 

""s“dt by Kenneth Kenistun. Rieburd 

al., Richard Braungart, and many othcre. as we ii|us,,ated that 
surveys by the American Council on Education. , j 

“protest-prone” campuses could be defined at the outset by the 
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presence of a “critical mass” of able, aflloem 

from college-edecaled, business and professional ^ 

versed already in the politics of protest, they saw the mp 

locale for reemitraent “"'‘."'““'“"“f ',”o‘fctad California, 

ofl^tampus activism; stopping troop trams in OaWano. 

for example, or seeking to organize impoverished b*” 

occasionally white) enclaves. When the t ^ 

object of attack, it was often tor its supposed no'>'P''"‘y " ' 

of the general society: through i-nary (e.g-. 

effort, through investment policies 

holding stock of companies investing in South Afnc ), 

ROTC or on-campus recruiting for corporations seen . 
militarism, makers of napalm or fragmentation bombs, and bio 
ical weapons, or for the CIA. 

Some of the altered governance structures "'/P f ’”L„ily 
puses came about through protests against such a E ^ of 
complicity or against disciplinaty action taken after .P 
buildings, invasion of (acuity or trustee meetings (o bombing 

bers of cither group as prisoners), or trashing and J 

and burning of academic and oeeasionally lacully 
homes, Where attempts to gain amnesty were ^ 

demanded reciprocity at least. Adminisualois and ta™’’* "" jljjp 
called to account before tribunals similar to those set up 
pHne students— and on some campuses the customary Un- 

cial court operated like a Jacobin tribunal capable of c 6 
faculty and administration. As wc shall see, only later di 
structures of codetermination begin to affect 

However, it was very early in the Berkeley Free Spe«h 
ment that its leaders discovered the propagandislic value o 
on the “multiversity,” Clark Kerr's neutral tenri which p.ckea^H 
pejorative meaning as it came to be seen as an addiuona 
the mobilization of students and dclegitimizing of mshtuuo^ 
thority. What began as a tactic soon acquired a life of its ovm. ^ 
a movement of the pedagogic left began, with ffcu'^ 
student adherents. Often it merged with the political left _ 

later did in some measure with the counterculture, which, i 
tional terms, was nonpolitical or even anti-political but w ’ j, 
applied to the university, sought to substitute the values ® 
raderie, personal authenticity, and sometimes hedonism for 
competition and formal campus authority. .j. 

It should be emphasized, contrary to common labeling an 
understanding, that the protests were almost never simp y 4 
protests; a number of faculty were involved as cither the gu 
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as younger leaders and instigators.* It should not be forgotten in this 
connection that the anti-Vietnam War protests escalated with the 
teach-in, which began as a serious effort by concerned and knowl- 
edgeable faculty to educate their colleagues and students about 
Southeast Asia and the tragedies of the war. Only later did the 
teach-in lose its role as elucidaior and frequently become a kind of 
revivalist rally, satisfied with denouncing the United States as racist, 
imperialist, and genocidal without making any particular effort to 
learn more about the sources of the Vietnam War, the complexities 
of the politics of both Vietnams, or the practical methods of expand- 
ing the anti-war base through avoiding destructively provocative 
demonstrations and exporting the teach-in format to other commu- 
nities. . 

The anti-war protests had large political consequences. It is con- 
ceivable that they may even have prolonged the war. Many of those 
who had supported Eugene McCarthy end had he p^ 
resignation of President Johnson sought to “punish Hubert Humph- 
rey in 1968 and may have contributed the small margin by which 
Richard Nixon defeated him.* Similarly, the “f 

the student protests as attacks on the flag or the pr«idency led to 
backlash that helped ensure the overwhelming reelection of Presi- 
dent Nixon in 1972.* 

Even today, contraiy to eenera' Wlct, there are atill p^itical 
proteata to be round, but they have loat the 'J' 

aince they now often occur at the lesa selective an vi i ^ „ 

Thoush the Velnant War haa o! coutae been defnaed at 
etiorla to reatore the ROTC or challengea to cml n^ls can at. 1 
apark protcata. Racial flate-opa in dining halts “"‘““"“"f' “ 

treatment of black students on campus or by local police It*™™ 
of faculty or administrators, threatened cuts in financial aid to d 
advantaged students ate still potentially explosive 1SS“'S- 

But the political legacy persists in other ways M well. The genera 
tion of students who came to political matunty m crillege «»<! 
uale school in the 1960s is becoming more "“.f,”.' 

life as faculty members or administrators, and professional life, 
whether in the academic guilds or in elforts to reshape the d strmu- 
lion of medical and legal services. Civic ' ® 

from the moderation of Commim Cause to the ^ 

mercial or governmental activities thought ° nrotect*: 

environment, reUeet the leadership training provided by »>' 
of the sialics. And, just as the anti-war 0'°’““,”?^ ''“ f,™ 
longed the war, so the smdent-facnlty 

of right-wing reaction that contmues to lighten the noose on the 
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support now available from slate and federal sources for higher c u- 
caiion (though this is hardly the only cause of the erosion of s fh 
port). As many had warned at the time, entering the political arena 
brought the universities many more political enemies than nen • 

c of the anti-university slogans were appropriat 


Even though some Oi --o- -- 

(such as the famous Berkeley pun on IBM that students were not to 
be stapled or otherwise mutilated), the political left and e P 
gogic left continued to overlap. Many faculty have since *®P^ 
themselves from the legacy of protest, however. For examp e, s 
leading social scientists who were early movers and shakers 
anti-war and civil-rights movements began to insist on t e rn 
nance of scholarly standards, even to the point of opposing ® 
involvement of students in admissions policies, faculty appoin 
and retention policies, and curricular alteration. Thus, some o 
became targets of student hostility themselves when they re use 
cater to student pedagopcal and countercultural attitudes, (fcv 
radical sociologist, Alvin Gouldner suSered from such 
cently at the University of Amsterdam, and earlier, in ^ ’ 

Herbert Marcuse. Barrington Moore, Jr., and other well- ^ 
radicals found themselves, in the parlance of the day, up ®S 
the wall” when they would not, for example, countenance s 
illiteracy or provide amnesty for academic nonperformance or 
ure.) The old left was book-nourished and cared about 
an oS<ampus anarchist like Paul Gwidman, whose talks an 
ings had been an early influence on both the student 
counterculturists but who, in such later writings as Notes of o 
lithie Consen-ative, made clear his distance from prevailing an 
intellectual modes. _ . jug 

Yet these are the notable exceptions; on the whole, it was m 
interest of both the political and pedagogic “change-prone stu e 
and faculty, whether they saw themselves as reformers or as 
tionaries or as some imxture of both, to mute the diSerences o 
ultimate objectives whenever they were turning their attacks on 
demic institutions. And while the educational consequences w 
secondary to the political ones, their actions did have consequen • 
Everything about a college or university came under i 
Never was there so much discussion of educational policy m c 
of admissions standards, the curriculum, and who was to con 
it; the significance of grading and of allemative modes fT® j 
ation or nonevaluation; the independence of students from tradition 
parietal restraints on campus and any monitoring of their acti 
off-campus; and, of long-lasting importance, the nature of teac e 
student and, to a lesser degree, ^dent-student interactions. 
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In the 1960s. many quite dilTctent protest groups created expen- 
mcntal colleges and programs, such as the famous cxpcrimcnta! 
college of San Francisco Stale led by Russell Nixon, or the DerVeley 
student-sponsored program that created massive controversy by in- 
siting Eldridge Cleaver to give a course at a time when he \«is most 
incendiary. Many less svcll-Uovm Institutions followed m the wake 
of these visible ones and created olT-campus institutions where one 
could find counes in Frantz Fanon, astrology, the legal rights o 
American Indians, v.-omcn’s studies. Eastern religions, an 
register for encounter-group sessions as well. Students « 
faculty taught in these programs; graduate students, where these 
existed, off-campus radicals like Oeaver. and assorted mystics, teats 
and hustlers. In general colleges and universities responded to hese 
ofTshools through the process Harold Lasswcll has terme 
lion through partial incorporation"; regulations were set «P 

ing how much academic credit students could get 

activities of various sorts, and faculty brought into their J 

some of the content and more of the style-whai might be called 

the rap-session St) le— of the experimental colleges. 

Moit such programs proved necting. often Spending (pardw- 
larly In the private experimental colleges) on the ze 
of one or two charismatic figures. Sometimes. 
irreparable confiict of goals, as when Stanfords 
grams were divided bet'seen those who sought , 

»hite populution o( East Polo Alto “‘’/i i;,” ' 

with more individualistic imetests. Inst.tgttons that star cd „„er col 
leges, such as the College Within at Tufts, ^ ° 

pendent upon a single /ers-ent leader, such as y ^ ^ ^ 

Tufts; the College survives even to thb 

as the vocational interests of students an ^ themselves, 

traditional academic disciplines have tegun ° . j. 

Yct one can find legacies of ihcsc cari.er , 

versifies. The lerm ■•sludenl" doring thrs perrod carne ■» 
really quite remarkable number of young, an . 
people who were hooked on the ° especially when they 

circumambient community, even or perh p f. ,, _jty" a^d/ 
had been among .he nros. pe.fer« com- 

or of the town or city which f/as its un y Sarasota de- 

baiively reactive host. Our chapter on N®'" becoming 

scribes', he ••..ndenls" who f r=be.tere .he 

alienated Irom both college and town. . ,vhom became 

linclion between students and noMudents. many o whm b 
overstaying “EUCSIs" in Ihe dono.lortes and the eale.er.a 
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another one of those distincUons regarded as undemocratic and 
hierarchical by both the political and the pedagogic left. 
was greatly to increase the number of auxiliaries -borrowe > ® 
often felt, from Central Casting-^ho could be relied upon tor 
demonstration even in the 1970s, when many students, wea^ 
demonstrations or anxious about their studies and their pos 
laureate futures, could no longer be readily mobilized to i®'” . 

festive or political euphoria that had characterized a demons a i 
or building takeover. _ . 

Now such demonstrations seldom reach the media; admtnis 
handle them in a conciliatory way, almost universally avoiding 
police “bust” for which radical students used to plot and pray, 
as the campuses appear quiet and the students, particularly * f , 
studious ones, have even sometimes returned to the old* « i 
collegiate style, there is a temptation to underestimate the m 
permanent impact of the pedagopc left. . 

We state at the outset our tentative conclusion: that the 
widespread and significant impact of the educational upheava ® 
sixties was to bring about a considerably greater degree of auto 
for students. They were free to plan their courses of study In a ; 
they had never done before, "^e most important chMge was 
virtual or complete abolition of fixed requirements in . 

partmenis and of mandatory distribution requirements, whein 
breadth or depth, including class attendance and the time, 
and kinds of credits needed to secure a baccalaureate degree. _ 
tually everywhere, the physical education requirement was a 
doned, though in some institutions, intramural sports including s 
innovative physical activities as ballet, Asian martial arts, or y E 
flourished as never before. For a student, in the antique 
be rusticated on grounds of conduct was almost unheard o . 
University of Virginia has, despite opposition, maintained a 
honor code. But in many places even widespread cheating on . 
nations and plagiarism on tenn papen would not, save in the 
academics, and now the situation is in doubt even there, get a 
dent into trouble. 
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In the more arduous areas of language, science, and mathemati«, 
intradepartmental requirements for maiors. especially in such a field 
as chemistry, remain quite firm and even rigid; but the collapse of 
general education and of breadth or distribution requirements freed 
nonmaiors from these demanding courses. ^ 

Where students were permitted and even encouraged to do ttieir 
own thing,” faculty were of course free to do theire. Younger faculty 
members, especially, who had entered academic life in the seemingly 
golden years of the fifties and sixties, fell liberated enough to eou- 
centrate on their specialUes, and to limit their workloads by 
courses that attracted only a few students. Thus despite ' 

enrollment on many campuses the siae of catalogues virtually dou- 
bled, and the number of courses with less than five students in ftem 
also proliferated. Shortened terms, and more inodulanied schemes 
of Insttuelion, led In man, eases to a 4-1-4 calendar, so tot 
could schedule counes in such hobbies as Chinese gooraet “ 
hatpsichoirJ making, and Indeed astrology, while still 
departmental standing through their specialiaed, discipline-based of- 

ASgether, the result was a far greater ="8"' ‘“T m 
the students. They were free to plan their course of study or not to 
plan it. They could devise their own majors, delay 
leach courses themselves tor credit (a marvelous 
when seriously done), and follow their inelinabons a f''' P"” 
into various forms of "experieutiar aod oB-eampus “E- 
the end of the draft, the “stopKiuf again 
male students, and upper middle-class women liberated 
on their own often followed suit. Even i» the se eetive rtM 
institutious, the uetion of a eutrieulum built atomd 
years began to seem almost archaic. Despite the recession, adept 

ruTenSud they could ge. lower-level bM^^ 

even if rhev did not have a financial “need" to work. Parents and 
fSty meLms afe if consulted a. all were “^4 “ ^ 
rather than frown upon such periods-wh.eh m an eta ef hotrendou 
inflation brought them a welcome motatorium as wel . 

It is true. Of course, that students olren gain more Ireedorn^^^^^^ 
they actually use. Consider the expenmenla 

Polytechnic Insfitule, “ p “?ri?tholt great penalties 

SliTg S rty wS in a'SS'lrkrt students in institutions 
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such as Worcester have tended to follow traditional paths thtoosh 
the curriculum recommended by “unreconstructed facu ty, ra 
than either succumbing to the pitfalls or risVing the oppKjrtum « 
freedom. It should be noted in this connection that central to ^ 
reforms is what we might term the sanitized transcript, w ic e 
all incompletes, tentatives, and failing grades, and records ^ 
cesses. Howes’er, the pass/no credit option has in the last ew y 
become increasingly less satisfying, or is used by diligent s “ 
to provide leeway for even harder wjik, for example, on ess 
pre-med courses.* The Buckley Amendment, which permits 
to see their own files and what has been written about them, on j 
carried further the insiitulionalization of the sanitaed 
Such reforms have their origins in the often convenient cone vsx 
on the part of faculty members that colleges should not serv 
screening or accrediting agencies, that the ranking of stu en ^ 
basically anti-egalitariaa, and that litigation, or at any rate ( o 
term which says much about the era) “hassles” over gra 
recommendations were to be avoided. These latter fears were 
dered the more realistic since, as already indicated, studenU 
absorbed into policymaking roles previously reserved for ^ ’ 

oftett — as they could make brutally clear to intransigent fa ^ 
holding the fate of the latter in their hands by their formal vo' 
departmental or institution-wide committees on promotion and e 
These changes had a decisive effect on the climate of the lamp ^ 
the trajectories of students, and the grandeurs and miseries o e 
ing. They were often upsetting and even cruelly demeaning 
teachers who had entered on their calling or vocation in j „ 
day and who were not, like some of their age-mates, glad to a 
the responsibilities of adulthood in order to seek to become a o 
cents again. 

As with many empirically based typologies, it is far from 
draw a line between the iclic reforms described in Part 1 of our 
and the nationwide sweep of what we have termed in Part II ^ 
movement toward an overoplioned life. One way of looking at 
latter group of changes is to see them as bringing to the sma 
institutions, such as regional state or local private colleges, 
the benefits as well as some of the drawbacks of the multiversi 


•The C»rnetie Council (tudics tbow that, in 1969, 30 pereeni of 
fTkdiuiei arned itronsly or wiih reservations ihai otidergraduaie . 

would be improved if grades were abdiUied; in 1973. 32 percent did. . jj* 
percentates over the tame period dropped from 34 percent to 19 percent » 
Trowr, Atpftlt ol American lUtker Education, 1969-1975, Table 3. P- ' 
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In educational units within the muldvvRtty, as in the deregulated 
liberal-arts colleges, the options sou^t and retained by students 
vary greatly, as does the holding power of institutions against the 
inevitable lessening of loyalty on Che part of both students and 
faculty. 


II 

We must now go back to the beginning of the student-faculty mo\'e- 
ments of the mid-sixties and ask why there was such widespread 
resonance among both graduate and undergraduate students to the 
rhetoric attacking what were in fact the comparatively loose require- 
ments of American colleges and universities. Was there something 
in the experience of this particular generation of students that had 
made it possible for some of the most priv ileged young people in the 
world to believe themselves oppressed? We believe that, precisely 
in the Institutions in which protest began, we can trace a sequence 
of events that is not likely to recur. On the one hand, the post-Worid 
War II baby boom, added to the growth in the number of high* 
school graduates and of those attending college, caused the number 
of undergraduates to double within a decade^- an unprecedented 
demographic bulge which also, of course, brought about a corre- 
sponding tripling of faculty. At the same time, academic pressures 
in tlic best high schools intensified with the post-Spulnik preoccupa- 
tions of adults. Many flagship state universities became dr facto 
more selective (though in many states they were required by law to 
admit all high-school graduates), and ihe heightened expectations 
of both faculty and students brought increased pressures. The degree 
of di/Tjculty varied, of course; the multiversity was uneven in the 
ctfent to which programs were overenroUed and the faculty could 
insist on greater selectivity; a number of institutions — including many 
private colleges with rcIativTly open doors to any who could pay 
tuition — remained relatively unaffected 
On the whole, however, faculty who were themselves better trained 
look the better preparation and Increased diligence of their students 
for granted: harder, more complex, and better work did not bring 
more "reward” in terms of a rise in grades during the early and 
middle 1960s. In his brilliant social-science fantasy Michael Young 
coined the term '‘meritocracy” for thh phenomenon and described 
as n scenario for a distant future, a reaaion against competitive 
anxieties and pressures, especially on the part of those successful at 
surmounting them.* These resentments contnbuted. in w-a>s still not 
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wholly understood, to the political protests and to the success o 
politically minded artivists in enlarpng their constituencies. 

We have already noted that the Berkeley radicals of the i-K 
Speech Movement quickly discovered the effecUveness of 
the alleged overbureaucratiaation of universities as well as their 
ances with and subservience to a corrupt society, but similar c arg 
were heard as well at good small liberal-arts colleges. 
when social scientists surveyed demonstrators at Berkeley, ’ 

Columbia, and elsewhere, and compared them with those ssho w 
not demonstrating, they were sometimes surprised to <^cover 
the protesters were often those least dissalisBed with their educa i . 
with the most access to faculty, and ^nerally with good ® ^ 
records. Thus, for example, Robert Somer’s 1964 survey o 
Berkeley students revealed that most were satisfied with the qua i 
of education.® (A majority said they were satisfied with cours 
examinations, professors, etc.” and agreed that Berkeley ... 
“provide top quality educational experience for students ne • 
Marshall Meyer came to similar conclusions about Harvard stu 
in a survey done during the demonstrations after the occupation 
University Hall in the spring of 1969.* 

What students appeared to be complaining about could m a y 
be traced to the very quality of the education they recogmred ^ ; 
had been receiving: yes, they were receiving excellent education, 
the large campuses their faculty, though often unavailable inoivi 
ually, at least to the shy and nonassertive, were first-rate. Du 
order to do reasonably s^cll in the increased competition, the $ 
dents were forced to keep up a pace which the men could not me 
nipt for fear of the draft, and which the women, except in the upp^ 
and professional strata, were hard pul to justify to parents who sa 
their futures in terms of the sexist limitations of the past. We ^ 
the surveys had asked questions not only about the quality but a 
the competitive anxieties engendered by the new intensity of 
lion, about whether or not the students would have preferre 
move at a more relaxed pace. . 

Amply supplied with students, many faculty laid on longer 
more demanding reading lists (at times, a kind of advertising to one 
peers, leading one of us in the l9S0s to refer to reading lists as 
status equivalent of large tailfin automobiles); in some selective co 
leges and universities, one could the impression that every cou 
competed for a student's full time. This does not mean, of 
that students read all the assigned books and articles, but rather ma 
like many faculty themselves, they constantly felt “behind," forceu 
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to balance competing curricular and noncurricular inter«ts m a way 
which would get them through what they came to call the system 
with the kind of grades that would satisfy their own superegos, their 
parents, and prospective postbaccalaureate schools or, ess com 


^ A minTri'ly°or "tudents, paiticipMing in the eivil-iiehls 
hed already sought to find and identify Ihentselve, f ith OPP"^ 
class. If one looks today at the photographs of the SP'eeh 
Movement leaders at Berkeley m 1964, one sees clean-shaven young 
men and nell-dressed young people of both senes; p"'! 
dents adopt what one of our cotleagnes has termed P»'«en“ 
drag." And especially afler white students were made 
svelMme in an increasingly nationalist black m.heu, a 
ol students on selective campuses picked up a luati-Mamtst h g 
and spoke of themselves as an oppressed class; ^ 
student in a widely cireuleted polemic, iP°\' 
nieecr” Another type of Marxist hngo saw the 
Silly dtilred to take thei, places in whet C. Wrig' » ^ 
called the "command posts" of a rotten soetely, “ 

tacking the universities for this supposed 
a way crilieiaing themselves as the presumptive benelicianes. 

tat these etritudes, in the early years of student 
often antagonized than enllst«l students of ^ 

their parents, who felt that these amuent, '""'’"''Vrward « ial 
dents were seeking to tear down the very values of upward socia 
24 and 'LL Which repre^nted the heigh, “ 

the less privileged. It did not help >"att'ts “'»• >h' 

Sir2g:l,rSS2«2.2re.w^ 

lL^cL^d“L^eL‘hin^eL22tvi<» 

die Peace cLps) which with rare esceptions kept them out ot Viet 

“ rLSfrs 2h LJ^rSerpeSL 

M cCls^sSt wirs ^or Ld the^-s. 

2rwTsir=d tah'lnStiviS to the very dideren, pr.gmatlc 
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problems and moral attitudes of noncollege-bound youth or of those 
who were attending less sophisticated institutions. 

To understand the pressures under which students in the rnore selec 
live institutions were working. It is necessary to look back mto 
but often forgotten history. Until the 1930s, a few well-known c 
leges had something of a national appeal, but at the undergra ua 
level, the contemporary sense of a national prestige ranking emerg 
only after World War 11.’ Since most colleges depended ° 

local applicants and were rot in excessive demand, neither c i rs 
nor their parents were anxious about college entry. For examp e, a 
though Harvard College began nationwide talent searches aroun 
1937, a student of average ability* and moderate wealth or 
could easily get in until the rush of veterans began after ”orl 
n. Once the freshman year with Its shock of complexity ha e 
surmounted, students could find ways through the curriculum 
would enable them to graduate with the appropriate and in ' 
discreditable gentleman’s C. What distinguished Harvard Co g 
even in the preAVorld War II era, however (and such schools 
Reed, Swarthmore, and Bryn Mawr as well), was the 
doing truly outstanding work at the behest of the minority of 
standing men (and, mostly they were men) on the faculties who we 
capable of recogniring and responding to excellence.* 

Colleges did not have an opportunity to become 
large scale until the late 1950s. The pressures began to be fej 
ever earlier levels in the schools, as records were built up for co eg 
entry; and these pressures were intensified by the growing compc i 
tion for places in medical schools, good law schools, and other top- 
flight postbaccalaureate institutions. 

Except for a short time in the immediate post-war period, 
has never been a time, however, when a student who could pay ui 
tion and the cost of subsistence could not find entry in some col eg 
somewhere. Only a small minority of colleges has ever been 
scleaivc. Thus, the phenomenon of multiple applications and 
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race to get into the "best" places actually occurs among a numeri- 
cally small minority, but of course it is u highly mnuential one. And 
at the graduate level, apart front medical schools and some spccial- 
iaed programs, such as those in clinical psychology and currently 
agriculture and veterinary medicine, almost anyone with » 
teate degree and tuition can get further education somewhere. The 
law schools, for eaample. arc capable of almost indcSnite 
and there are always many more new doctoral programs than can- 
didates to fill them. Some anxious students and their families ten 
not to be aware of these facts and to believe lh»l,lbey base been 
"selected," when, in fact, they have merely been admitted 'o an open- 
door institution-one which, however, manages to coneeal the de- 
gree of its actual readiness of access. 

There are still great differences among regions and 
schools in the extent to which college 

dance at a selective college, is taken fot granted. In “ ornta, fo 

example, little social stigma is attached to ""'"‘‘'"S'’"'”!?' 

community colleges, many of which are new. 

ning, and stalled with some excellent rBcully-thongh often it is 

assumed that students will transler to finish ihe f “ ‘ 

state college or at the Universlly ol California^ On^ .duMta e's"' 

of California's students leave the slate lor b’Sb' 

where, Dy contrast, in New Jersey, as we shall 

state system ha, lacked prestige, and even now, when it has been 

considerably strengthened, there is strong o^to 

upper-middle class students to enter a selective pm ate 'S' ” 

submit to the high-tuition and other tanff Carriers at the d^^^^ 

weli-knoivn private colleges and unj^ntties, IS 

tional aggregate statistics conceal great in ra ^ 

S^orLl^T “.ra:efl"l‘p=°^^^ -or 

emr^tsTveirped .dt;r World Wa, 11 whose attendance 
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was not channeled by religious ties, local or state pride, or 
of family tradiUon (Jewish students from reasonably well-to-do lam- 
ilies have been free of such considerations, as the country became 
more national, more mobile, more secular). Meanwhile, 
down in provincial ties meant that more and more colleges a 
enlarge their orbits of recruiting and strengthen their ability 
pete by developing a faculty and student body of high quality. ^ 
to take an example from the public sector, the University of A ic 
gan and Michigan State University did not divide up the state g^ 
graphically or attempt to prevent duplications, though MSU 
its land-grant tradition in addition lo seeking to become a uni'CR'y 
of world-wide status. Both universities recruited from each o 
immediate geographic vicinity, and outside the state as 
University of Michigan, like Wisconsin in an earlier era and 
rado and Virginia now, draws large numbers of out-of-state stu en 
tvilUng to pay high tuition (a bonus which b increasingly 
to satisfy chauvinist iegistaiures), while Michigan State Umvers 7 
has particularly sought National Merit Scholars, using its 
sources to help finance what is said to be the second largest, ii 
the largest, group of such scholars in the country. (Similarlyi ^ ' 
keley earlier, and UCLA later, built dormitories, among j 

sons so as to be able to recruit students from the very backyards 
their rivals.) 

Dormitory building, in fact, symbolized some of the new 
for expansion. Institutions such as Boston College, a once-ur 
Jesuit college set up to boost the upward mobility of the 
middle-class Irish of Boston and lo winnow out a few Jesuit sc o- 
lastics for the order, moved to the suburbs and built domiton«. 
in part to be able to compete for the bright Catholic elite with No re 
Dame and The College of Holy Cross or Georgetown. Later on, as 
the University of Massachusetts, in 1964-65, inau^rated a Boston 
campus, and as Boston State College became attractive for its libera 
arts as well as its vocational programs, the many metropolitan schoo 
founded by various religious and secular groups faced the situation 
of private colleges elsewhere, except for the most highly sele^'’® 
and some of the more fundamentalist ones, as they attempted 0 
compete with excellent nei^boring public institutions with relauve y 
low tuition. Drawing less from Boston and more from the rest of t 
country, the Aits and Sciences departments of Boston College be 
came much more competitive; and one could say that dormitory 
building everywhere could be seen as a symbol of heightened men- 
tocratic pressures. 
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In the past, the desire to provide college cducaUons 
and ambitious children of the “poor but honest” classes had Jed not 
only to the founding of twenty-seven quite diverse Jesuit institutions, 
but also to the creation of numerous urban Catholic colleges for men 
or women by other religious orders and a few dioceses, mainly east 
of the Mississippi. Similarly, the Methodists created a string of u ban 
institutions stretching from Boston University m the East o he Uni- 
versity of Southern California in the West; other Protestant 
nominations, including such “Churehes of the DisinherOed as he 
Seventh Day Adventists did likewise; in adition, the 
built Sir George Williams University in Monlteal, developed fte 
schools out of which Roosevelt and Northeastern broke 
enhanced egalitarianism that resulted from the Imge mcrease in the 
numbers attending colleges made college 

privilege, and the competition among an enlarged pool of “Ulestants 
tor the uumericaUy small number of truly 
fierce. In 1956, when the first National 

This last point can be put in another perspective by looking the 
"e of tesr^l': a. aU-ic instifufion. When Hazard began 0 
use Ihe SAT to select a talented few in the late 1930s, mere 
“rtuSy n^ penalty fo, not doing well. Students o -rag' f h.y 
from afiluent or alumni families were not J'9"'red to take the esam 
and there were many other bases tor 

socially or intellectually attractive collets. asnired to 

required screening devices at nearly 

diketion, the primary function of the SAT bee^e hat of idem 
lying Ihe failures, no. dre successes. No. ,ns ' “ " " " ” e 
ship, but failure to gain admiss.on to one s^ehosen college 
the penalty of not doing outstandingly well. 

. •»!.. more distineuished collegM is 

•We do not beUeve that the beyond imagery and prestige How- 

largely factitious; there arc real rolleges differ considerably from 

ever, it should also be emphaswed 'ff^onfidence for the losers, 

each other in the degree lo "••if?* polarize outcomes somewhat 

once they arrive. Harvard j i„«i?!^i,ons do. (One unpublished 

more than otherwise comparable Ivy Wesleyan, indicates that 

more ,a,.kb L emP-b- 
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The number of colleges joining the College Entrance Examinalioa 
Board rose from 79 in 1948 to 707 in 1966." Simultaneously wm 
the growih of television and an increasingly national culture, t esc 
developments reflected the '‘nationalization” of a number of tl^ more 
selective colleges. Winning a National Merit Scholarship or eing 
runner-up gave the student psycholo^cal justification for 
home and peer group and brought many invitations to do so. 
these potential customers had available to them college piides ^ 
test scores for hundreds of colleges, and in large cities 
agencies developed which could bring students and colleges toge c • 
Football players might be wooed for the sake of alumni an eg>5 
live support; but collecting National Merit Scholars becam^e impo 
tant in attracting faculty and visibility among intellectuals.' 

If the demographic bulge pressured children through their p^ 
ents’ heightened concern about qualifying for a “good college, 
Russian launching of Sputnik in 1957 gave both schools and ro eg 
leverage over local and national budgets and provided an 
to justify honors programs, accelerated curricula, and an intensi 
attack on academic laxity. National committees of scholars too 
interest in secondary education and pioneered in developing 
more abstract, and more challeopog high-school programs in 
matics and some of the natural sciences. In suburban communi < 
educated parents supported these programs, while major universi 
encouraged the high schools through Ad^a^ced Placement, 
efiea allowed high schoob to offer college-level courses for col eg 
credit. Eflorts occurred also to make Americans less monolingua- 
with high schools offering courses in Russian, Chinese, and 
Swahili as well as in the more traditional languages.* The Spu 
impulse thus spread beyond the sciences, although, of course, tne 
were geographic variations in its impact With the increased prea^u 
for college entry, students in suburban high schools and in pn 
vate schools began to compile dossiers of impressive actisities an 
offices. Activities that had been in some measure ends in ihemse ' 
thus had another purpose. For example, students applying to soin 
colleges quickly learned that they should show social concern ) 
being involved in tutoring or environmental cleanup programs. ‘ 


with equally capable students at the leading women’s colleges. 
unpublished memorandum and personal communication from David ' 
Spring 1976). 

•This last impulse seems, to our regret, to have spent itself, and 
may in fact be reprovbcialiaiBg itself as, in colleges, high schools, 
graduate level also, language requirciBents are dropped — not that 
of literacy in spoken and wrHtea English are being correspondingly improv 
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was important to indicate not only cognitive ability on the Coliege 
Boards and in class standing, but to show one’s populanty by auction 
as student-government president, and to demonstrate well-rounded- 
ness ot one’s gifts by wrlUng poetry or playing the French horn. And 
while many students dropped such activities as soon as they arrived 
at college, in some cases the pressure for postbaccalaureate entry, 
especially to law ot medical schools, often forced college students 
to continue such activities, including participation in sports, which 
tlius became contaminated by careerism. Resentment about the inau- 
thenticity ot these games had a role in fostering the drive f™ 
omy in the curriculum and the ealracurriculum and the struple to 
prevent self-alienation which gave support to the counterculture 

"'Vmajority of oil male students entering four-year colleges m the 
1960s proclaimed their intention of continuing in some form of pos 
baccalaureate education; and in the selective col ^es ® 
lag majotity of both seres bad this inlention. The 1”"“' 
proportion of those attending college had become so ^ 

1960s a college degree was no more distinctive proportionately than 
a hlgh-school diploma had been in 1920.** 
cLespondingly. a number ot relatively >*“=1,'''™ 
vate colleges were sailed with a "critical mass »< **" 
who could no longer be dismissed as oddballs and 
average raisen) but competed for grades and 
would win them places In poslbaccalaoreale program - 
portanl was the fact, as we have already indicated, that '““W i"™ 
bets themselves had increasingly been trained in 
pressure graduate schools, bringing espectations ° J 

it, the students in less selective institutions,'* and 'he 
ity and diligence they found made it possible or many sluden s 
seek to respond, though often with pari.doa.cal resul s. A study by 
Kenneth M. Wilson demonstrates these t"**''”™* 
form, showing that lor a selective group of “"'Sf' 
dents were admitted, grades remained 

students were doing more and better wor Although Wil- 

institutions before the onset of campus protests. 

Michae, Young, in The 'J” I'trr.eX’emen. “ „d 

high-status women who not ot * 
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success and concern themselves with the losers.’* In this country 
recent years, Vromcn have not been comfortable in winni^ o'* 
other women, even where men were not directly involved. For ex 
ample, at Mount Hotyole College 30 percenl ot the entering Ireen- 
men said In 1964 that they disliked coirtpctitlve situations; by < 
the proportion had grown to 43 percent.’* At Vassar, the sm i 
the same period was from 30 percent to 49 percent. Some winp o 
the women’s-liberation movements, movements which as a w oe 
opened many new careers and enlarged expectations for co e^ 
educated women, sometimes turned fiercely against any woman w 
became a ‘‘movement star,” no matter how useful she was to t ei 
political agenda.” . , 

Not only for supposedly nurturing and noncombalive w-omcn. 
also for men, misgivings concerning success have been a minor t cm 
in American life ever since colonial times. The Calvinist sense^ o 
success as a sign of grace was never iron-clad insurance 
doubt; for a number of writers and critics all through the nineteeo • 
century, their own success and that of their expanding country 
not unequivocal blessings.** . 

This latent motif became much more prominent, 
fint time, the 1960s brought to the more selective colleges cn 
masses” of students from families where the father and 
mother had attended college. It was problematic that these stud ^ 
would do better than their parents simply by getting the same amoun 
of education. Their responses to this constellation varied. Some 
gaged in, and presently even more arc engaging in, defensive ^ 
tialing, securing not one but two degrees, and working even har e 
for grades than their parents may have done. Others joined the wo 
trameritocracy, preferring not to compete, debunking success, an 
some cases concluding that the system of competition itself was cvt 
and should be destroyed.*’ 

In the enhanced competition of the middle sixties, many able stu 
dents preferred not to test their own adequacy; they had come 
valedictorian stars from good high schools only to find themseb 
in competition with hundreds of others who seemed even more ^ 
sured and articulate (although in fact often hiding their own anxie 
ties). To throw alt this over for the heady camaraderie of the co^” 
terculturat movement or by a pretended indifference to the curriculum 
could allow them to maint^ secret narcissistic fantasies of greatnes 
along with a public posture of righteous indignation about un aif 
and demeaning competition. _ 

It b significant that the attitodes made visible by an academic emc 
gradually filtered downward, and in lime they came to influence the 
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outlook of more provincial faculty and students as well. In a 1968 
survey by Daniel Yankelovich. ono-lhird of all college students ex- 
pressed doubts about being successful, and half had doubts about 
the value of making money.” Thirty-one percent of the respondents 
said that they no longer believed that hard work paid off. a figure 
which rose to 43 percent a year later, and to 61 Percent by 1971. 
The cynicism that had enveloped those at the high end of the aca- 
demic ladder was clearly working Us way downward. 

It was the more selective end affluent colleges tvltich 
panded their efforts to recruit a highly visihle prpeuee of Hack (and 
So a lesser degree, other nonchile) students. Often *ey out 

precisely those supposed "authenlic ghetto Hacks whose edocahon, 
Ltivation, and sophistication had heeu most handicapped. In addi- 
tion to the handicaps of madequate academic preparation and an 
unrealistic understanding of what selective colleges 
menthers of their families had attended such 
experienced great difficulties in adjusting to the 
between themselves and the majority of v''*'' ™f°‘ wSn 

more pooily prepared wltite students, high-nsk ™ ™ 

the most aeaderalcall, elite institutions wem LBnSS 

some gambles, were neither so physically visible nor “ f 
as the blacks appeared to be. Well-prepared blacks <'0” 
prcparatoiy schools, feeling guilt siiiular to 
middle-class whiles but under even more severe Pf 
muual solidarity, often sought to 

sisters" in coutrameritocratic activities that might ” 

comfortable and make the adjustments, and f ™ 

aUon from college, less haxardous.) The mote 
in tact competing lor a very Itaited number of 
graduates who had the required combination of fanu y t 

o“wr— 

committees vied with each other in teHmg sue . . - ^ schools 

■•black diamonds" Ihey had discovered m nnltely ^ schools 
ignoring the statistical realilie. and inev.table traumas that 
thorough assessment would have rev e . 

There has been abundant evidence of a W 01 r 
isolated black high-school youth. Some do > 
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that one cannot enter a good law school without a college degrc^ 
In recent years, black graduates of selective colleges have somelimtt 
reported that it would have been less humiliating for them to 
a traditional black college, at least for the first two “decompression 
years, transferring later to a state college, before going on to ^ o 
ate or professional work at a major black or white university. 
whites, particularly those on athletic scholarships at 
leges, have also suffered such humiliations, but underprepare ss i 
have noer been the target of such an ambitious dragnet 
launched for blacks in recent years. Black parents wanting the es 
for their children, as well as the students themselves, have es 
tempted (as have many whites) to turn do^vn Oberlin for > 

or the College of Wooster for Oberlin, or Cleveland State University 
for any of these. Thus at every level black students have, wtlh nt^ 
table exceptions, tended to be overmatched by average white stu en 
in a kind of upward suction process based on the sudden 
tion which was so greatly intensified after the assassination of Ma 
Luther King, Jr, (One of us remembers a black bigh-sebool cou 
selor in an inner-city Detroit high school who commented that, af e 
basing been ignored for most of his professional life, he svas 
sieged by recruiters from white colleges, as if every black were 
potential 79" basketball star coveted for a new kind of wcll-ti*" 
tentioned slave market)** 

For blacks hastily recruited at test-score levels often several h«o* 
dred points below that of the average for whites, and with 0 "^ ^ 
remote knowledge of the world they were about to enter, it ^as 
further affront to be asked by liberal white students, faculty, an^ 
administrators about their plans to return to “their people or 
sene as professionals in the ghetto. No other “immigrant’ group 
has been subject to such an imposition in the first generation. An • 
of course, there was pressure from within their own race as we • 
terms such as “bourgeois” or “middle-class” became synonyms 0 
“Uncle Tom.” Thou^ the gates of privilege had been swung open 
in one sense, help in essential skills was often hard to come by. 

WTien liberal whiles faced blacks on the athletic field, the game 
spirit of competition generally prevailed. But when the competi^*®” 
was for academic preference, beating blacks could become ® 
source of pride than of shame and guilt, as the white studenU 
nized the handicaps under which many blacks operated both ps>cni> 
logically and academically. The white students in the sclecti'C co 
leges suddenly discovered at first hand the differences in achiesement. 
based not on race but on soda! and cultural class, and the dou ! 
standards of admission under which their black classmates had been 
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selected — differences of which they had previously been only vaguely 
aware. They began to be afraid that they might be racists if they 
considered academic or cognitive judgments as important mcasur« 
of individual quality; and so, as a by-product, the “merit” in meri- 
tocracy came under aggressive questioning.*® 

If one played down meritocratic tests in admitting students to 
college, in order to compensate for past injustice, then it was no 
longer possible to do what many state universities with de lacto 
open admissions have done In the past: namely to send poorly pre- 
pared students home again at Thanksgiving or Christmas with the 
feeling that they had had their chance. Instead, like the high schools, 
colleges began to pass unqualified students along, either through 
putting courses on a pass/no credit basis, or by finding what the 
British call “soft options.” Many white liberal faculty coiisciously 
applied a double standard in grading black students, an easier so u- 
tion than providing tutoring which was often doomed to failure be- 
cause of the implicit humiliation involved.” Many liberal and radi- 
cal white students began to turn away from the competition which 
produced such unequal results despite the opportunity for equal entry. 

Much to the dismay of scholarly black faculty and hard-working 
black students, many whites turned against any measures of compar- 
ative success when they began to interpret success as oenving only, 
rather than in large measure, from cumulated advantages, ^ose 
who came from backgrounds often more disadvantaged than hose 
of many blacks remained isolated and invisible— only much lat^ 
and at other social levels, to coalesce in the revival of 
ethnicity” among urban poor whiles. Under the qui e 
mistaken assumption that black students in 
colleges would feel more at home in “relevant 

grams, many such courses were hastily organized, an ^ 

cruited to staff and teach in them who were suppose o ‘ 

of success for black students. For some of the latter, i 

ing to have “models” who were sometimes poorly ’ . 

We should make it clear that ««dent interest m a par cular^u^ 
jeet docs not make it unworthy of inclusion in the 
matters is the seriousness with which the work is done and the qua 
Uy of the students and researchers who 

when, whether by design or social pressure. nSosfpart. 

are confined to blacks. It is also regrettable t a . allhouch 

women’s-studies courses have been n,cmber 

tnen often need the “rote model” of a bright w 
more than do the women themseUcs. The cur budget' 

riched for all by such odditions-wc are not speaking of the budget 
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_iM as it ha bstn enriched steadily since the tririttm and qnad- 
ri%ium were abandoned as the only solid academic fare. 

Nor do we intend to imply by this discussion that the cUon 
recruit more blacks was a mistake, or that one 1 

pain and humiUauon in any revolution — e\en a quiet on 
increase in proportion of blacks attending college 
that magnitude. Wc are not sure that the process could hase g 
otherwise. Our intention here has been to show^ the 5 

that blacks (and some whiles) have borne, particularly m 
pris-ileged and Ubend sectors of academe, in hope that Q 
misplaced sj-mpathy, unintended condescension, and » 
guilt will not repeat themselves. 

Though the movements on the pedago^cal left had 
ferent sources than those that formed political protes^ , v„l acd* 
of educational reform were fed by the rising tide of po . 
vism on campus. It is not surprising that a generation ^ 

squee« we have described as more work for less reward wo 
onate to an appeal for gainmg more control over the pace . . 
of their otiTi education. By the early 1970s a profound ch P 
occurred. Some of the shift may be explained by the usua 
contraction and expansion, looseness and fixity, that are ‘ 
in Chapter 10. Bat the rapidity and extensiveness of the stun ^ 
be documented in a moment — cannot be explained ^ jjjd 
torical swing of the pendulum toward the loosening of 
the struggle for freedom in the curriculum that we have 
under the title of popular reforms. . . 

It seems likely that faculty on many campuses were 
a variety of reasons to grant students new powers and a ne ^ ^ 
freedom of choice. Required core prop^tns had begun to w se 
buidens (and occasionally as somewhat inlellectu^y 25 

many faculty who were feeling the same competitive 
students. The eliminadon of core requirements would enab e 
to plan more ourses that would reflect their needs as 
instead of submitting to a fixed program. It also enabled ot e 
abandon courses that tied them to the obligations of keeping up 
a particular field. Political protests — particularly on those ^ 
campuses that were for a time nnder siege — no doubt also 
faculty dispositions. In the laict stages of the protest, when, as 
have noted, the activists sou^t to enlace their constituencies 
appealing to students with educational grievances, demands for ^ 
caiional reform became more Dumerous. Leaders on the 
left skillfully exploited the tenskms generated by the war pro 
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and they presented a specific set of demands, in contrast with the 
global aims of the war protesters, about which something could 
realistically be done. The faculty could not stop the war or end the 
university’s “complicity” in a sodety political radicals charged was 
corrupt, but they could change the curriculum and give students a 
share in running the campus. Few faculty believed that these con- 
cessions would bring an end to protest (although many believed the 
reforms would at least mollify some of the protesters), but acquies- 
cence gave them the feeling of taking some action in response to an 
amorphous movement that had been oppressively unmanagea e. 
Thns Ihe pedagogical left, liVe the polilical lelt. was not just a stu- 
dent movement. A siiable percentage of the faculty were convinced 
of the need for relaiations in the cumculum that would pemnt mot 
experiment and innovation. And many believed that stndant-direc ed 
education was the best kind of education. The c anges in re 
ment and admissions policies discussed in the previous section, which 
had resulted in an expanded enrollment of '''“"'''■i' “‘‘"J. Iru 
minority students, were turther evidence of the need for soft op- 
tions" and fewer hurdles in the cutrieulnm. 

A 1972 survey of academic deans in 1 15 selective colleges and ™1- 

vertisies showed that three-fourths of these institutions perm, 

dents to plan their course of study f 

of the institutions had students do so 

was occasional practice). Eighty-three percent 

etedil lor individual work or study away from S 

cent allow such work to count for up to one-quarter of 

required for a degree-, 9 percent give credit tor such study <we” whc" 

it is pursued in the absence of facnlty supervision, ^ J “ 

these selective colleges allow students to imitate ’ite 

signiBcantly, 28 percent permit undergraduates to '5"' " 

courses J credit. Many academic deans P’^ sTper- 

1972 survey exoected these developments to go still further. 54 pe 

"n?sr^^crpCed iurther iiheral^^^^^^^^^^^^ 

academic credit, while only 3 California, Santa 

cSth“evSra«iso„a_^^^^^^^^^^^ 

would bring about a masMve s^d^jpro^^^^^^^ newfound 

The fluidity of administrative difficulties 

where ’pn-visions for preregistration remain. 
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students are trequent 

males them poor at responding to tile an 

formal meetings with faculty. A college 
Eastern Airlines shuttle, where a new plane can 
or two passengers who have not made a 'f“'' _ , ' up all 

freedom often leads to queuing, or 'J '“"“'u^d over- 
night to sign up lor a course which is uuj mUmacy 

enrolled. Even the students' desires lor small j„d 

often prove sell-defeating under such conditions of un 
unchanneled freedom. A hundred "/y '"‘’^ufurual for 

for a seminar limited to ten; or, at Har>ard. ^ 

three limes the number who can be accepted 
honors concentration. What Thomas Schelhng h suppos'fS 

ogy of micro-motives” operates here, . ovcrenrolled 

that he or she can gain the necessary entree to 
course or program and being quite unwilling to sc 

of the necessary waiting and 'The cround that the 

minglike, into the already overenrolled fields on the gro 
one the other students are choosing must be *"* **• 

curricular freedom has created an inevitable ir^c J®"’ ^r 

Only at an unusually wcU-endowed institution “ n-gnt. 
traditional subjects be protected in Ac face of un 
Here professors can afford to make demands 
Aosc who arc compelling and dynamic arc able to jo 

own constituencies — not only because they may be ga 
medical school but because Acre are students asai a e 
to test their adequacy in courses in which they ^ 

a ‘‘rear grade. Teaching — like preaching — is affected y jo 

styles, and only Ac handful of institutions which have si 
maintain the telic reforms rather than bow to the curren y 
ones have been able to withstand the influences of the m 


Some curricular changes had to be introduced to ta e ® 
altered admissions standards even before Ae falling off m ^ 
rollments forced many oncc-seicctivc colleges to dip furt ^ scores 
the pool of applicants. The deflation of quality in terms o 
(alAough accompanied by an inflation of grades) went . Jonai 
Ae national decline of scores which many reports from 
Testing Service have delineated. Some eminent colleges 
making clear that, like Bowdoin, Aey no longer use tes jeceot 
admissions or use them only in part. Indeed, companso 
editions of one of the bea-known college guides. 

Max Bimbaum’s Comparative Guide to American Co e 
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cates a shift in the last several years from an emphasis on test scores 
to an emphasis on student free choice. The introduction to the 1972 
edition slates: “We are witnessing a retreat, today, from the exces- 
sive emphasis on academic grades and test scores that marked the 
1960s . . . Therefore, assessments in the Selectivity Index have been 
treated with special care.*' This and oUter recent editions also note 
that students have been consulted in making judgments about col- 
leges, a new development. Plainly, the customer has begun to be 
courted in a way that was not true for the selective colleges in the 
early 1960s. 

Some of the major curricular changes have been handled extra- 
murally. Credit for work done or supposed experience gained in 
extramural activities had spread widely through academia by the 
lime of a Carnegie survey in 1970.“ (Indeed, during the period of 
activism, many students had managed to get through their institu- 
tions while primarily majoring In a cocurrieulum of thetr own devis- 
ing in political tactics and organixational reform.) 

Also added to the curriculum were not only new subjects based 
on scientific developments and on student pressures, but also new 
opportunities for work in the performing arts (a necessity in the 
men's colleges which went coed) as well as credit in liberal arts col- 
leges for activities once eoostdered vocational, such as preparation 
for schoolceaching, or, within sodology departments, for field work 
in social agencies or probation departments. Still, if one compares 
catalogues of today with those of a dozen years ago, in general one 
sees the same departments along with the new additions, and, no- 
tably and advantageously, some movement away from a loo exclu- 
sive emphasis on the Western World. 

It would require a close examination of textbooks as well as 
course titles to see what actual changes have resulted from student 
free choice in those subjects, such as the softer social sciences or 
literature, where faculty are more easily influenced by student tastes. 
Samuel McCracken, formerly of Reed College, has described some 
of the emergent styles In the teaching of English.*® In our own field 
of sociology, the old-fashioned textbook competes against readers 
and anthologies with hip titles and flashy photographic displays, al- 
lowing the teacher to pick and choose at whim or to negotiate with 
students, i.e., with the more articulate students, what the class will 
agree to read.* 


‘That such developmcntj are lu* 1» means eonJined tP the United States is 
v.onderfulIy illustroted by AMn Gouldner** “Letter from Amsterdam,” writ- 
ten as a farewell to a university where he had taught for some years and 
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It should be deaf that these dianges, though oflensive to tradi- 
tionalist faculty, arc not inrariably changes for the worse. Every- 
thing depends on context, and on the degree to which college helps 
combat the students* intelleetual and moral deficiencies or simply 
adapts to these. Much pedantry has vanished, although it is clear 
that more remains than meets the eye when one visits experimental 
colleges and finds faculty fautc de mifux falling back on what they 
had themselves learned in graduate school, unable to live up to iheir 
own desires to "make it new." 

The same can be said of changes in the stjle of teachmg. Formal 
lectures still exist, ewr so many of them, and while many students 
disapprove of them ideologically, they vote with ihejr feet in favor 
of them if the lecturer is sufficiently auractivc. Often they listen with 
a depressing passivity, leaning forward only to take notes on some- 
thing that is likely to be on the exam. They do not act as if they 
were in the presence of a human being thinking or, indeed, as if any 
ihmking were required oo ihetr part. Thus, they continue schoolboy 
habits, though more and more— in the arenas of eurrieulum, admis- 
sionj, and even tenure— they exert the power of adulu. 

At the same lime that students were gaining more control over their 
curricular pathways through the abolition of requirements and the 
adoption of pass/no credit modes of grading, the minority of campus 
activists were also securing more direct, formal control over aca- 
demic policy. Thus, a 1970 Carnegie survey of 1,230 colleges and 
universities found that 58 percent had given students more control 
over academic policy, with the proportion higher in the more selec- 
tive colleges. This same survey showed that while two-year colleges 
reported small Increases in dismissals for academic reasons, 8 per- 
cent of colleges awarding master’s degrees and 20 percent of those 
awarding the doctorate reported decreases in academic dismissals. 
In many public and private institutions, students sit on boards of 
trustees (even where faculty do not), take a hand in admissions de- 
cisions, and have a voice in the retention and promotion of faculty. 

Yet, from a variety of sources, such as the survey by Harold 
Hod^inson to which reference has already been made, as well as 
our own visits to facuty-student assemblies and discussions with stu- 
dent representatives, it would seem that many students have become 

wliw be *n/r«red coestaatly from luving to negotiate with students. Le^ with 
their radical and often intolent leadersUp, as to what they would agree to read. 
The “Letter from Amsterdam,” daM at the end of term in 1975, has not been 
published but has been widely C/mOatal, and in correspondence Oouldcer has 
given us permission to refer to h. 
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One of the ironies of the current situation is that the mandate to 
increase teaching in terms of hours, a requirement often imposed by 
regents or legislators, and the dependence of faculty on student judg- 
ment, make for less innovative teaching: as we have sometimes put 
it, “teach or perish” can lead to more sudden death than the longer 
lead time given to "publish or perish.” A course which is experimen- 
tal runs the risk, by that very fact, of being a total flop. A reputation 
as a “poor teacher,” like a harsh write-up in a student course guide, 
cannot be easily overcome — yet a teacher-scholar who has not pub- 
lished has little chance for a new start somewhere else. In contrast, 
those worthing in science have the opportunity to publish negative 
results, that is, experiments which have not panned out. In all schol- 
arly fields, there can be second chances: earlier mistakes can be re- 
deemed. However, total neglect can be devastating in the absence 
of support provided by referees and colleagues. 

To be sure, the feedback provided through student evaluations 
may liberate as well as intimidate faculty, and some institutions have 
provided in-house support for faculty development, for example, the 
opportunity for criticism from an office of institutional research 
which is not directly connected with the channels of promotion. 
(Where such opportunities exist, faculty rarely make use of them. 
They still apparently believe that, since they were once students, they 
should know how to teach, and should not need help in becoming 
Jess awkward teachers.) 

In the 1960s efforts to become pals with students were sometimes 
expressive of the same idealism that we have discussed in connec- 
tion with Kresge College in Chapter 4. But often, what began in 
idealism ended in panic when, by the middle 1970s, many faculty 
were haunted by the nightmare that their department or course would 
be abolished altogether tor want of customers. In other cases depart- 
ment heads struggled with the specter of courses which were over- 
applied for, and which reflected shifting vocational trends in roller- 
coaster enrollments. 

Changes in student traffic have perhaps been most marked in the 
least attended but fastest growing segment of higher education — the 
community colleges. Both from aggregate data and examination of 
the catalogues of a number of community colleges from all over the 
country we have concluded that the present employment market has 
changed the nature of what was once thought of as the “revolving 
door” of American higher education. Whereas at one time two-thirds 
of the students in community colleges enrolled in transfer programs. 
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over half appear to be in vocational programs. Such ProS'™ 
incidentally, ate more eapenslve for the institution, 
faculty/student ratio, more skilltnl and scarce faculty who can teach 
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mode of discrediting credentialism and showing disrespect for aca- 
demic convention is not to give everyone a C but to give everyone 
an A — scidom acknowledged as a rijuiff on those faculty who still 
give grades in Swiss francs. Yet that is but one strand of a complex 
phenomenon. In some cases, faculty now award grades for relative 
growth rather than according to an absolute standard. In other cas«, 
particularly in those selective institutions that feel a responsibility 
to pass the underquaiified blacks they admitted, grade inflation be- 
gins with the development of a double standard and then expands 
as white faculty feel guilty about grading white students more severely 
even when the latter do not complain about reverse discrimination. 

A report on grading practices at maior universities, including 
Berkeley, gives a graphic picture. Whereas a C was an acceptable 
grade at the beginning of the 1960s, It was a de facto failing grade 
by the end of the decade, with the average of all grades approaching 
B. Some institutions instituted grades above A (e.g., 4.5 on a numer- 
ical scale) since they were already coming close to the ceiling In 
available grades.** TTie experience of Syracuse University similarly 
illustrates the dramatic reversal of the Qrcle of mere work for less 
reward. In the enrollment boom of the period 1958-64, Syracuse 
became more selective in its admissions policies, raising the mean 
SAT scores achieved by its entering freshmen by nearly 100 points. 
But “A” grades during this period remained constant as reflected 
in the number graduating with honors — about 10 percent — clearly 
a reduction in rewards. SclectiviQr reached a peak in 1965, and de- 
clined slightly thereafter as the inflationary period began. Grades 
rose slowly in the late 1960s so that 16 percent of the 1971 gradu- 
ates earned As, 23.5 percent of the 1972 class, and 27 percent of 
the 1973 class. The trend continued until 1976, when Syracuse “de- 
valued” by raising the grade-point average required for honors. 

Those academicians who tried to maintain standards — a word 
which on the lips of many became virtually equivalent to racism — 
were sometimes undercut by tb«r junior colleagues or leaching as- 
sistants, who had been students themselves in the late 1960s and 
were socialized into the new culture of dissent.** Furthermore, much 
of the teaching was done by graduate students for whom the accept- 
able spread of grades was between A and B. One Harvard teaching 
fellow, writing to David Riesman, asked in effect how he could grade 
undergraduates mote severely than graduate students, who were sel- 
dom given a grade less than B. 

Today, many private colleges simply cannot afford to fail students 
because their budgets are so precarious, and in a public institution 
a faculty member who fails a “disproportionate” number of students 
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may be called to account by the chainnan who [eels that the depart- 
ment may lose out as students seek other, less threatening fields. 


With even greater speed than that with which students were gaini g 

control over the curriculum, they were eliminating the last vestiges 
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the men go elsewhere to forage, while in nearby corridors, there is 
no such taboo and the men ha\e all the conveniences.®* 

Of course, long before students were demanding an end to hjiioc- 
risy and indeed were making single-sex education itself “unnatural,’ 
scholarly faculty members had been eager to shed the seminarylike 
obligation to socialize the young — a drive that lingered late into this 
century even in major insdtutions. But the very demographic boom 
which created the competitive pressures against which students re- 
acted in ways already suggested, also helped make scholarship in- 
creasingly the source of faculty authority; and the obligations of 
scholarship seemed generally incompatible with responsibilities for 
the moral socialization of increasingly precocious undergraduates. 
Thus responsibilities for student life came more and more in the 
great stale universities to be delegated to deans of students and 
residence-hall student assistants who could protect the faculty from 
unseemly knowledge of some of the more unappetizing consequences 
of their abdication. 

The growing authority of the academic disciplines fragmented any 
consensus as to the kind of life which should prevail outside the 
curriculum; faculty selected for profound understanding of rocks or 
microbes or even Hitlite texts did not feel qualified to deal with the 
ever-changing, and, beneath appearances, diverse needs of under- 
graduates. As Oscar and Maiy Handlin wrote in a work prepared 
for the Carnegie Commission, the expansion of the professoriate 
during the boom years of the fifties and sixties attracted many for 
motives that were less than noble, and "deficiencies in faculty were 
now less easily contained or concealed informally.” As our chapter 
oa Kresge College suggests, and much the same might be said of 
New College in Sarasota, many faculty were ready to abdicate paren- 
tal responsibilities not only because the demands of their disciplines 
left no time for fathering, but also because they did not want to be 
fathers, because they hoped to become children again, or at least 
teenagers. The ability of older faculty to “pass,” at least to the out- 
side eye of the visitor through dress and demeanor, often astonished 
us. We needed a scorecard to lei! faculty and students apart,®’ as 
we did in the early days at New College, one of the first entirely 
new campuses formed pardally in response to changes in the under- 
graduate climate. 


m 

In the United States, an efecdon which is won by a 55 percent 
majority is looked upon as a landslide. At the very height of the 
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to be known as the “Bressler Commission”: a distinguished group 
of senior faculty who were to reexamine the curriculum svith an eye 
to deciding what was most worth knowing and what should therefore 
be required. There was interminable debate: “How can one expect 
that students should know computer science if they has'c not read 
Plato?” Or, “Even if they have done both computer science and 
Plato, how can we, as mere provincial Westerners, exclude require- 
ments for knowledge of Asian or African history and culture?" The 
upshot was a civilized and reflective Report and a stalemate in terms 
of faculty action. Several years later, a Yale faculty committee, 
chaired by the political scientist Robert Dahl, went through the same 
exerdse — and with the same outcome. As we go to press. Harvard 
College’s Task Force on a Core Curriculum, chaired by the political 
scientist James Q. Wilson and supported by the dean of faculty, 
Henry Rosos’sky, has reported nearly two years of work to the Fac- 
ulty of Arts and Sciences and has been met by a barrage of criticism. 
Natural sdentisis and especially roatbemaiieiam, who generally sec 
and only want to see the most ^ed students (who in fact generally 
make good use of opportunities to w-ork In nonsdence areas under 
their own initiative) believe there is no need for any requirements; 
many faculty in the humanities insist that their particular turf must 
be included in contrast to a Report which emphasizes modes of 
thought and cognitive styles rather than specific epochs and disd- 
pUnes. And while many students privately would like more guidance 
through a catalogue containing 2,000 courses, the articulate students, 
as represented in the Crimson, the student daily, join those faculty 
who are opposed to any requirements whatsoever. Even in the Ivy 
I^eague universiiy-coUeges, the students are now so diverse in prepa- 
ration and background, as svell as in willingness to enter fields in 
which they arc not assured of doing wcU, that it is not only bard for 
faculties to decide on what is most worth knowing, but perhaps even 
harder to compel faculty members to teach captive audiences and to 
act as curricular policemen. 

It is true that certain of these unwelcome chores could be forced 
back upon the high schools if these major institutions were willing 
to insist, for example, that all applicants know calculus and a for- 
eign language and possess the ability to read and write English. But 
such a plan would militate especially against the desire of just these 
colleges — and their feeling of re^mnsibDity — for the recruitment of 
minority students, very few of whom have such preparation. The de- 
sired diversity (which frequently does not operate in the self-segrega- 
tion of residential life or of many classrooms) is too important a 
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responsibility to surrender and would in fact invite a renewal of 
protests if the effort were made. 

Thus, we conclude that the popular reforms of the sixties are here 
to stay, even (hough enthusiasm for them has greatly ebbed. It would 
take the zeal of the St, John’s faculty to create a newly coherent 
curriculum out of the shards left over from the 19605, In the form of 
residual distribution requirements and attenuated general-education 
programs. And, as we have seen, Sl John's is hardly a luminous 
magnet for large numbers of students. To be sure, as we shall see in 
the following chapter, neither is New College, which symbolizes a 
decade of almost continuous experiment with a variety of popular 
reforms. What remains is the patternless multiversity where such 
coherence as exists is intradepartmental. and where as a result of the 
popular reforms, the minority of students who want to create their 
own individuated program find neither help nor hindrance in do- 
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^Vhen New College in Sarasota became pan of the Sarasota branch 
of the University of South FJorida In the fall of J975, a stormy 
decade of independent existence ended. New College must stand in 
this volume as a prototype of the many experimental institutions 
founded in the 1960s sshich were not rooted in a particular lelic 
reform. The New College experience is a case study of how wildly a 
college can fluctuate in its aspirations when it begins with a «ish to 
be nonlraditional but lacks a clear definitien of ultimate purpose. 


As we shall sec, the founders of New College* had a plurality of 
aims, many of them nidimcntaiy. The community of Sarasota, Flor- 
ida, was in a sense a highly unlikely setting for an experimental 
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college. The expatriates who cooslitnle a large part of 
population are, of course, mainly postparental and of 
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and education in Florida in particular was too slack, too indolent, 
lacking in either aesthetic or intellectual distinction. He had become 
chairman of the Sarasota School Board at a time when much hope 
was pinned on better training of teachers and more rigid standards 
in the public schools, and it was he who took much of the initiative 
in bringing together the congeries of people and organizations that 
created New College and who scrs’cd as its first board chairman. 

Another source of energy and support was John McNeil Whitney, 
a local Congregalionalist minister, who established contact with the 
Board for Homeland Ministries of the United Church of Christ 
(Congregalionalist), which was also concerned about the slate of 
liberal-arts education in the South. The board offered to contribute 
$600,000 over a ten-year period for an independent college which 
would be tenuously affiliated but in no way controlled by the church 
— provided other money could be raised to make such an enterprise 
Niable. 

While Hiss and Whitney and their elite allies were seeking ideas 
and support for New College, the chamber of commerce commis- 
sioned a market survey which concluded that there was need for a 
college to the greater Sarasota area, which included the town of 
Bradenton and surrounding Manatee County to the north. Like any 
other service industry, the college that the chamber projected was 
expected to bring money into Sarasota through spending by students, 
staff, and visitors. It would be a resource for local children (and, 
indeed, for adults) as well as a monument to civic pride. Thus a 
tension existed from the be^nning between the college envisioned 
by the Sarasota businessmen and many local residents and the col- 
lege conceived by the founders. 

The college that Ptulip Hiss bad in mind was to be a small and 
highly selective one: a national college recruiting students and fac- 
ulty from all over the country. He began with no particular model 
in mind, thus without what we have called a telic aim; rather, be 
wanted to do better, more strenuously, and more rapidly, what the 
top-flight small liberal-arts colleges were also attempting. He went 
in search of educational ideas, and in 1960 he hunted up Riesman 
in Cambridge. He wanted to know, for example, whether the pro- 
jected calendar, eventually adopted, for a three-year curriculum 
based on an eleven-month program, would be feasible; the tradi- 
tional college calendar, a hangover from an agricultural era (and 
an expression of the desire of many professors for a long summer 
recess) seemed to him tnexcnsably wasteful and dilatory. It is not 
surprising that in some of hs early poblidty, though not in the com- 
munications of Hiss himself, wbo was allergic to any kind of bom- 
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bast, the prospective college was referred to as “the Harvard of the 
South." Another aim of Hks, an amateur architect himself, was 
architectural distinction to match intedectual "class"; he interviewed 
some of the country’s leading architects, and, as we shall see, fas- 
tened on 1. M. Pei as the architect-planner of the new college.* 

Given Philip Hiss’s ideals, it would have been difScult to find a 
less suitable president for the new colle^ than George Baughman, 
who seems originally to have come to the attention of the trustees 
through Alvin Eurich, an official for the Fund for the Advancement 
of Education, a Ford Foundation offshoot, and former vice-president 
of New York University. Baughman appealed to some of the Sara- 
sota trustees as a Florida native; educated as a lawyer at the Univer- 
sity of Florida and former vice-president there, he had become finan- 
cial vice-president of New York University. He also had connections 
through his activity in the United Church. Baughman was not shy in 
contributing to bis own reputation as a fund raiser (his fellow ad- 
ministrators at NYU declare, however, that it was inflated); and it 
seemed plausible (hat a IHorida native would know how to raise 
money locally as well as nationally. He aimed for a college of around 
1,200 students^far larger than what Philip Hiss had envisaged and 
twice as large as the highest number ever actually recruited (the 
college now has between 300 and 4(K> students). Such a college, 
Baughman asserted, would be large enough to field athletic teams, 
an anathema to Hiss; and Baughman was prepared to tell Sarasotans 
not only that the new college would serve their children, but that it 
would serve them by providing adult education, as well as by enrich- 
ing the local community in the ways the chamber of commerce had 
intended. He seemed ready to declaim whatever might appeal to the 
particular audience he was addressing; hence he told some, in con- 
gruence with Hiss, that it would 6c a college of national eminence. 

It was Hiss, however, who was mainly responsible for the selec- 
tion of the academic dean — again someone originally recommended 
by Alvin Eurich, who, with his wife Nell, took an interest in the col- 


•As a hedge against the possible failure of ihe college, and with the notion 
that on the Bay Shore side of Route 41 on the Charles Ringling Estate which 
the eoHege had acquired a wboH}' tttw eampas would be built, the Pei build- 
ings ware designed in such a way that they could, if necessary, be used ulti- 
mately for a conference center; fhos each tfcrmitory room was a separate 
suite with its o«’fl bath— an errangement wfateh intensified the solipsism of 
siudenis. We have made use of s nhiable Jusiory which inclodes discussion of 
problems of land acquisition and schisms among the trustees brought about by 
this arid oiher issues; see Ronald berewerk, *The Greening of Sarasota; A 
Study of Prehistoric New CoUege,” an lade^ndeni Study Project done under 
the sociologist Marcelto TruEti nj I97S. 
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lege from the outset. John Gustad had taught psychology at the 
University of Maryland and was then dean of Alfred University and 
looked upon as a spokesman for pedagogic innovation. Gustad ap- 
parently gained the impression that Baughman would be primarily 
the external fund raiser, while he himself would be in charge of 
developing a curriculum and recniiting a faculty — a common enough 
misconception of an effective and realistic division of labor. Faculty 
frequently dream that they can recruit what Thorstcin Vcblen would 
have termed a “captain of erudition,” who will raise money, protect 
them from the local community, and in no way bother them. Few 
men willing to be college presidents, it turns out, are that modest; 
few, unless they have the arrogant insouciance of a Robert Hutchins, 
have the charisma or iclat to get away with telling the locals that 
they are yokels and should keep quiet! Philip Hiss himself was any- 
thing but a yokel; he wanted a hand in the curricular development 
of the college and was not prepared, like the businessmen who suc- 
ceeded him on the board of trustees, to defer to academic authority, 
interfering perodically only to complain, as we shall see, that the 
cormtercullural behavior of the students made even more arduous 
the dlf&cult task of raising in Sarasota the comparatively large sums 
needed for debt service on the buildings and for the hi^ proportion 
of costs not covered by tuition. 

It was not difficult for this triumvirate of Hiss, Gustad, and Baugh- 
man to agree on what might be called the “negative identity” of New 
College: it would be an institution with no "frills”; while Baughman 
wanted sports he recognized that tie could not field teams for inter- 
collegiate athletics aud was willing to dispense with fraternities and 
avoid other concessions to what Hiss and Gustad rejected as “colle- 
giate." But this limited consensus did not extend to the content of the 
curriculum or the styles and concerns of the faculty, and in the ab- 
sence of clear telic principle, it was not surprising that, by the time 
Gustad started to recrml, he was already drawing a mixed bag: some 
faculty shared the post-Sputnik image of a traditional college which 
would lead students through to postbaccalaureate education; others 
were attracted by an image of a school without departments, with an 
emphasis on Independent Study (a term then much in use but not 
yet sufficiently tested to demonstrate how little independence and 
how little study often resulted) — and then there were some faculty 
who simply liked the idea of no longer shoveling snow. 

Neither Hiss nor Gustad had any particular program for the arts 
at New College, nor for establishing relationships with already extant 
institutions such as the nearly Ringling School of Art or the Asolo 
Theatre, which was not wholly monopolized cither by its local pa- 
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iina|e which New College wanted to present was emphasized by the 
three-year baccalaureate, which would incidentally provide faculty 
with a respite not only in August but also during the interim terms 
set aside for Independent Study. Of course, the three-jear degree 
was not a new idea: Charles W. Eliot had campaigned for it at Har« 
vard; Hutchins’ college at Chicago and Shimer College had devel- 
oped accelerated programs, as Simon’s Rock Early College did later, 
and in many institutions il had been possible for a long time for able 
and highly motivated students to graduate in three years. But the 
calendar was another indication that New College's aim was to be 
strictly academic: to do better what the more traditional liberal-arts 
colleges were accomplishing, as it was believed, in slovenly and un- 
imaginative fashion. 

At the time New College was founded. Independent Study had not 
yet been given a major trial at the undergraduate level — nor had 
graduate students, for whom such work is de rigueur in writing a dis- 
sertation, traditionally received the supervision and support they 
required. Many of the superior students whom New College recruited 
for its opening class had felt cramped in their often provincial high 
schools, where they had usually managed to secure top grades and 
to get by with little work. But even now, no generally applicable 
method is available by which to measure the personal qualities re- 
quired for successful Independent Study — the stamina of the long- 
distance nmner or track star which enables students to endure frus- 
tration; the absence of narcissism which makes it possible to plow 
ahead with work that is not utterly dazzling; the ability to pace 
oneself when the hated monitoring of school and family is removed. 
One shrewd observer who visited New College after it had been in 
operation several years made the sarcastic comment that no one 
should be allowed to do Independent Study who had College Board 
scores above 650 (New College was later classified by Alexander 
Astin as one of the ten most selective colleges in the country in terms 
of the test scores of its students, many of them well over 700). The 
point of the comment was that overachievers who had had to work 
in high school and who did not have exalted expectations for their 
performances were more likely to be successful there. It is true that 
many students in their senior years at good liberal-arts colleges do 
an independent thesis, as every single senior does at Princeton, but 
such efforts are structured by the requirements of a specific depart- 


fairseu ihat Guriad and ibf foniliy who bad coaceived the idea had, for ibe 
most part, left.) 
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mcnt and supeniscd by faculiy v.ho set both timetables and limits. 
Some New College faculty, often as anarchic as some of the students 
themselves. Here not prepared to act in the role of monitoring 
mentors,* uhilc those who were more traditional, such as Robert 
Knox, a professor of literature (with degrees from Harvard), were 
attractive to those students who sou^u structure and anathema to 
others who on personal and idcolo&cal grounds fought every sign 
of it. 

The promotional literature, which boasted of the “first-class minds” 
(now tiie phrase is "the best and the brightest") which made up the 
student body, began to be believed by the faculty, as well as by 
many of the students. Tliose who failed to achieve independence or 
"creativity” at New College felt that they did not really belong 
there.* 

Even before the draft made students want to maintain the shelter 
of college for as long as possible, it became clear that the three-year 
degree was not going to work out as planned. Faculty and some 
students complained that the eleven-momh sequence was too ardu- 
ous. Independent Study, contrary to all expectations, demanded s 
great deal of faculty lime and effort. 

For one thing, to meet the often esoteric interests of students in 
a small and isolated college, those faculty members who were re- 
sponsive— and tilts has been true of (he majority of faculty— had to 
extend themselves in order to cover the fields in which their students 
wanted to work. Often they had to bone up themselves on a new 
subject only peripherally related to their specialties, in order to act 
as mentors on a one-to-one basis. And the closeness that developed 
in a college that threw faculty and students in upon each other, nei- 
ther group finding much diversion in Sarasota, meant that academic 
and personal concerns easily became intertwined; a seminar or tu- 
torial might start in an office and end up a: the faculty member’s 
home or in a convenient beer joint many hours later. 

With the return to a regular academic calendar, the well-paid 
faculty did not reduce its salaries, despite the precariousness of col- 
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lege finances. The students attracted to New College often preferred 
a WanderjoJir at home or abroad before completing their degrees, 
and the emphasis later put on off-campus terms facilitated this pat- 
tern. Even, so, the thrce-^car degree remained as an option, and now 
that the draft is no longer an issue, it is pursued by as many as 
one-third of the student body. 

The college's already sufficient problems at its opening were ag- 
gravated by the unanticipated chaos of the residential arrangements. 
Since the Pei dormitory cluster was unfinished when the first students 
arriNcd, a resort hotel on one of the nearby keys was made available, 
with a bus to transport students on the six-mile jaunt betw een this resi- 
dence and the Ringling Estate whose buildings served for classrooms, 
a s mall library, dining hall, and lounge. The student “guests" were 
not the most sedate, and since class attendance was not required 
(and as has already been mentioned, grades were not gjven), they 
<hd not alwajs regard the journey to the campus as worthwhile. In 
Ibis coonectioo, it must be recalled that In 1964, parietal regulations 
were still in effect, even at selective private colleges catering to the 
children of the well-to-do, many of whom bad already lived away 
from home at boarding school or abroad. But because many of the 
first group of New College students were not the products of per- 
missive homes or progressive private secondary schools and had not 
bad previous exposure to the temptations of living away from home, 
the results were predictable. It was not surpiising that the social 
freedom of a resort hotel led to the sort of social and sexual laissez- 
faire wluch (although concealed) was not absent from colleges even 
in a more conveotional era and which is so open and commonplace 
today. Moreover, an articulate minority of this early group resisted 
all constraints, parietal or curricular, and in this they had support 
from some of the faculty Gustad had recruited. There was an im- 
plicit contract, they felt, implied in the literature about Independent 
Study. 

A newly established inslitutioQ needs what Burton Clark in his 
book The Distinctive College refers to as a saga, usually created by 
3 charismatic president, the momentum of whose ideas may carry 
the institutioa along even without continual admimstrative drive. 
This was all the more true of those colleges begun in the 1960s on 
the assumption that “inDovaUoD*’ was pet se desirable, thus attracting 
faculty and students who could interpret the term in contradictory 
ways— some telic in their desire for curricular and communal whole- 
ness, others “popular" in their willingness to le^timate what anyone 
could argue was an innovation. We have been convinred by our 
examination of a number of su^ institutions that, sheer survival 
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apart, they become viable only if they arc led by a president and 
top administration ^vho are ceaselessly vi^ilani to a point many fac- 
ulty would regard as tyrannical. For freedom to flourish, it is they 
who must provide the obdurate structure: (hey w iio must be relentless 
in insisting on quality control of faculty performance and student 
work; they who must bear the obloquy of appearing square and even 
siufTy, not only intramurally but also to the radical-chic elements in 
the private foundations and government agencies who were eager in 
the sixties, and even now, in an altered climate, often rather bravely 
remain eager, to take responsibility for sponsoring experiments, 
whicli, by their very nature, may fail. Implicit in what has been said 
is a job description of the president as someone who is capable si- 
multaneously of containing internal con/lia and sustaining external 
support. 

George Baughman had come to Sarasota to begin building the 
college in 1961; John Gustad, to recruit faculty and plan curriculum, 
two years later. Not only did they not agree with each other, nor 
with Philip Hiss, but Baughman proved wholly unable to win inter- 
nal support even while he was having drflicuhy sustaining his drive 
for additional external resources. Indeed, the contrast between the 
strenuous adventure and excellence that Philip Hiss had dreamed of 
-^nd which was more illustrated than enhanced by the temporary 
visit of Arnold Toynbee os visiUng professor— and the college Sara- 
solans discovered they had acquired was a sharp one indeed: what 
stood out were insolent beatniks (to use an old-fashioned term), 
many of them pallid night people more often seen in Sarasota’s dives 
than on its beaches or in its circumambient flotilla of boats. 


n 

Not unexpectedly, the oauntcrcultural styles of a number of Santa 
Cruz students did not endear them to the local retirement and resort 
community either; but then the University of California did not de- 
pend on the town of Santa Cruz for support. In contrast, the ill will 
that developed early between town and gown in Sarasota, although 
based principally on symbolic gestures such as dress, drink, and — 
later-drugs, rather than on political activism,* was felt by President 


■As we shall see, a young ccooainiu considerably later set up Project 
REAU which engaged students In work wuh migrant laborers and also in 
tutoring in hooter School, an at)-bUck school that, when integration was 
ordered, found its autooomy defended by the New College tuiora. Early is the 
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Baughman and many trustees to be doma^g to local fund-raising 
efforts. 

Correspondingly, the students found the Sarasota to which they 
had access to be both empty and forbidding. Many Sarasota residents 
dri\e pastel-colored luxury cars with agonizing slowness. Most fac- 
ulty were so absorbed in the affairs of the college that they rarely 
established connections with resident artists and writers or with the 
local colony of retired college presidents and other academicians, 
let alone w-iih members of the Elks, the chamber of commerce, 
churches, or other local groups who might ha\e been sources of at 
least moderate support. (Only music was a continuously shared 
affair between the college and the community.) Indeed, ons ot the 
ironies of Kew College has been the combination of distaste for 
Sarasota and the frequent unwillingness on the part of students to 
leave the home away from home they have discovered. Former stu- 
dents continue to frequent the college as noopayfng guests; a few 
have made contacts, as a number of srudents al^ have done, with 
the RingUog School of Art.* Similarly, a number of faculty mem- 
bers who shared the common distaste for Sarasou have stayed on 
since (he meiiger with the University of South Florida, despite the 
threats many made at the time that, even if there were no “good” 
jobs available elsewhere, they would leave for other parts. Some dis- 
covered that they or members of their families bad more attachments 
in Sarasota than they fully appreciated — of course, this is a common 
experience of potentially mobile Americans. (Others, however, would 
leave if they could hod jobs, not so much out of anUgoiusm to New 


1960$, several stodesU, mainly froni Iiuit CaiLolie homes, became ardent 
pacifists. But oa the whole, (he activism of New College was priocipaSy itura- 
mural; it became vtsible in endless debates as to what the college was enutled 
to require of its stndents and wiial role students should play in all decisions, 
mdudtng evaluations of academic piopess. The recent relative improvement 
in the rdaiions between the college and i(s mSieu has come about partly be- 
canse what seemed lo be aboeXisf and nnotasoerly isodei of behavior in 1964 
have since become far more tmiversaL The chQdren and grandchildren of 
Sarasota’s residents often rerom ftom other ooileges ilatuitiag similar styles 
and making simil ar speecbes. 

'Cos&ideTably later, some New Colleee students recognited the elderly as 
a deprived group, and sought io establish relations with them. Jerrold Keu- 
garun. who was elected a trustee while a student at Harvard Law School, was 
one of those who airaaged for studenu lo »Mrh adult-edacation classes. And 
a program called ‘Dial-A-SQidcni' has given lonely Sarasoians the oppor- 
tunity to invite students lo visii or read to them, a contact that is sometimes 
leciprocaied when residenis ate invited bach lo campus for a meal or discus- 
sion. Bat nose of these deieloptaenis, though creating a small climate cl sap- 
port for the college, has even now worked wholly to overcome the ssspicions 
eoKtated in the eariy days. 
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oBeaded bis religious and ethical sensibilities, that be wanted more 
structure, and that, while perhaps this was an indication of his own 
weakness, he could not help it. Some students sympathiacd with the 
president’s need to develop local sources of support, although few 
were drawn to him personally. 

The news that the provost and academic dean had been relieved 
of his duties hit students as well as faculty with dramatic force. 
Rumors spread. The story that Dean Say vetz of the Natural Sciences 
Division was leaving broke shortly thereafter in the local papers, 
and he did leave. Fillmore Sanford, head of the Social Sciences 
Division, announced that he was leaving, and made no move to re- 
cruit others, so that bis successor arrived to find not a single social 
scientist still on hand. A charismatic anthropolo^st (along with 
Custad) found a position at Ohio State University. Indeed, at this 
point he and a few other faculty members withdrew all effort, in 
effect punishing the students for the faculty's quarrel with the iiuci* 
tutloa. Other faculty, however, althou^ no less unhappy with the 
president's actions, felt it was self-indulgent of their colleagues to 
behave in this way. Their sense of duty was helpful both to the ma- 
jority of students who were opposed to the president and to a 
minority who all along had felt out of place vis-il-vis the rebellious 
and anarchic style of their more vocal fellow students. 

The majority of students stayed, some with a feeling of disloyal^ 
made all the more intense by the fact that they could not afford, 
without New College’s subsidy, the kind of tuition charged at any 
comparable college. Two of the three division heads left, as did the 
majority of faculty, at the very time when initial efforts were being 
made to recruit additional faculty in order to teach retuming students 
in upper-level courses. New College was seeking to cover the entire 
liberal-arts spectrum with a kind of Noah’s Ark semidepartmental- 
ism: two philosophers, two mathematicians, two people in history, 
two in the arts, etc. -.-in fact a lavish faculty/student ratio had been 
maintained from the beginning and was cited in all college publicity 
as one of the institution's chief virtues. Several adjunct faculty were 
recruited from the area (including George Mayer, currently the pro- 
vost, who came in the second year and four years later shifted to the 
University of South Florida while contuiuing to teach part-time at 
New College — a dual role that was to have important implications 
later on). Such strokes of good fortune aside, it would have taken 
both an extensive knowledge of academia and many connections 
with leading centers of graduate training to recruit new faculty from 
the expandmg but at that time readily employable crop of new 
Ph.D.s at a lime of year when most had already made their arrange- 
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ments for the coming academic season. The task was made no easier 
when some of those who were departing at least hinted that anyone 
who came to take their places was a scab. 

Some of the trustees may have thought that support from Sarasota 
and Bradenton mattered more than what might be said in the cxecu- 
hve ofBccs of the American Psycliological Association in Washing- 
ton, D.C., or around the iundi (able at the Quadrangle Club at the 
University of Chicago. But for an institution with the national ambi- 
tions of New College, Uus was true only in the very short run. The 
uproar among students and the virtual depiction of leading faculty 
made the trustees realize that they had not solved matters when they 
allowed the president to fire Cusiad. Some of the local trustees bad 
already come to distrust Baughman's evangelical promotion of the 
coUege. The mobilization of out-of-town trustees also tended to 
undermine his support. If the college was to be saved at this point 
of near total disarray, it would be necessary quickly to find a new 
president, while continuing to recruit both fac^ty and students, and 
to persuade as many as possible to stay on. Mrs. Nell Euricb, an 
original sponsor although she became a trustee only later, took her 
children out of school in Aspen, Colorado, and came to Sarasota os 
acting chief academic officer to try to save the dream. In talking with 
faculty, she persuaded several to suy. though she was unable to 
prevent the alienation of others; she had greater success with the 
students. 

Along with her husband. Alvin Eurich. she was widely acquainted 
in academic circles and with the foundations; and she brought to 
New College energetic devotion to its ideals, resilience, and sang- 
froid. The chaos she found on arrival bordered on hysteria. On our 
first visit a year later, we talked with a young woman, a “convinced" 
Quaker, who had applied only to New College and to Radclifle. and 
who, when the split came, was urged by one of her teachers to trans- 
fer to The College of the University of Chicago; he made arrange- 
ments to get her in there. But she and her friends stayed on in part 
because Nell Eurich convinced them that if they left. New College 
would collapse; they did not want that. Tlie young woman said that 
it took more courage for new students to come after the split than 
for those who were already enrolled to stay on. 

It was heartening to morale when Nell Eurich found a president 
in John Elmcndorf, Uien a vice-president at Brown. A New Haven- 
bora graduate of the University North Carolina, and deeply influ- 
enced by the model of Frank Graham there, Elmendorf had taken 
his doctorate in linguistics, and with his wife, Mary, a North Caro- 
linian, also a graduate of Chapel Hill, had tau^t at Putney School 
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and had worked for the American Friends Service Committee in 
Europe. Later, while his wife ran the CARE program in Mcrico, 
Elmendorf had become vicc-prewdent of Mciico City College (now 
the Unit ersiiy of the Americas), a shoestring private college he man- 
aged to help keep afloat with funds both mdigenous and Morth 
American. Elmendorf commuted from Providence to New College 
to talk to students and persuade them to stay, and to interview pos- 
sible faculty recruits. 

John and Mary Elmendorf, active Quakers and internationalists, 
former schoolteachers, with two teen-age children of their own, liked 
and enjoyed young people and quickly established an easy cama- 
raderie with New College students. In the early years of their in- 
cumbency, both knew every student by name and, beyond that, the 
details of their lives and concerns. Mary Elmendorf took a hand in 
helping place students to off-campus internships as assistants to 
Peace Corps volunteers is Latin America and in the Caribbean, an 
iQteresC developed during the family's days to Mexico.* 

Robert Knox, Jr., who has already been mentioned, was one of the 
second year’s recruits. So was Jerome Hinunelhoch, who also had 
bis A3, and Pb.D. from Harvard, had been a Rhodes Scholar, and 
who came from Goddard to teach sociology. Berggren bad recruited 
another Yale-uained philosopher, a former student of his, Gresham 
Riley, who later, as provost, helped pilot New College through the 
intricate dilemmas of merger. 

Meanwhile, Robert Noiwioe recruited a second group of students 
much like the first, and eventually two-thirds of them graduated — 
many to win Fulbrighis and Wo^row Wilson Fellowships and to 
solidify the picture of New College as a training ground for “ex- 
cellence.” 

For some years, although Baughman bad been forced out, he re- 
fused to leave the home provided for the president by the college. 


•As the wife of a vice-presideni of a uniTersity like Brown and in a ciif 
like Providence, Xfary HlmeodorPs activism was oo problem for ibe Broau 
faculty. Bui at New College and in Sarasota sbe felt cramped, while faculty 
often felt knew too much and interfeted loo much. Toward the end of 
her stay, she took a doctorate in aiuhropology through the Graduate School 
of the Union of Esperitnenung CoUeees and Universities (of which her hus- 
band had for a time been doe of the officers), wntiog a thesis befitting her 
quietly ardent feminism on the n>Je etf Mayan women in dev elopmenial change 
in .Mexico. After her fcusbaad was Sred as president in 1972. she taught for 
several terms at Hampshire CoBege — an example of the kind of networks and 
exchaega «« have repeatedly ootiod: Uter. both EfMndorfs went round the 
world with Chapman CoUege's Wmld Campus Afloat. 
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and maintained the honorific title of president of the New College 
Foundation in a vain hope that he would continue to raise money 
for the institution. But though Custad was the one who had left, it 
was his rather than Baughman’s ima^ of the college which survived, 
as it entered a new phase in its history. 


ru 

By the middle 1960s, “excellence” and “innovation” no longer could 
be used interchangeably — in fact in many minds they were the an- 
tithesis of each other. 

“Excellence” meant maintaining the Humanities core, as Douglas 
Berggren sought to do, and in that division more joint teaching went 
on than in others. It also meant the weekly research colloquium of 
the Natural Science Division. Of all the academic areas at New Col- 
lege this one was most committed to inducting students quickly into 
research, taking them to professional meetings, and working with 
them on publishable papers. To other members of the faculty, “inno- 
vation” meant rejecting those aspects of the college which were a 
prelude to graduate school. It meant an emphasis on the affective 
lUe, on spontaneity, on being willing to wait while students discovered 
their interests, or took leaves of absence to explore the so-called real 
'Vofld, John Elmendorf tended to side with this latter interpretation. 
He was sympailictic, for example, to a particularly dramaturgical 
student whose high principle led him to refuse to read anything that 
was assigned but whose erudition brought him to read almost any- 
thing else and gave him a reputation for originality that (as is often 
the case with scholars} was not enliiely deserved. Though he was 
not given a degree, he was appointed to teach cinema as holder of 
the Student Chair at ihe college, and eyentvaJly he gol bis degree at 
the end of the first decade. Elmcndotf also supported Wilham Ham- 
ilton, a theologian who has been one of the leaders in the “Death of 
God" discussion (and who had come down from the Colgate Divin- 
ity School at the University of Rochester), when he offered a course 
simply enUtlcd “Monday Nights,” in order, as he put U, to be able 
to discuss with students whatever he felt like on that particular Mon- 
day, and when he let students make (heir own scif-evaluations. Both 
the course title and the self-evaluations went down without alteration 
on the students* trartscripts. ffamilton’s behavior horrified what came 
to be known as ilie Tory Caucus, and when Elmendorf asked him 
to assume the role of provost, he felt that he was really not sulTi- 
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cicnily welcome, and, with a good dc^ of regret, he left — later to 
turn up for a >ear (another illustration of these Johnny Applesecds 
of academia) at Empire State College. 

Many of those like Hamilton who identified with Etmendorf and 
the more experimentally minded faculty and students were in tact 
dedicated sdiolar-teacbers, but the polarization that bad occurred 
among faculty tended to conceal the facL However, there was a 
group on the faculty, whom one might sec as a mix of communal- 
expressive individu^s and political activists, who Saw the so-called 
Tories as pedants, uptight over sex and slackness, but uninvolved 
in either local or national political crusades or in encounter-type 
relationships with students. Mary Etmendorf tended to side with this 
latter ^up; politically active herself (she later campaigned for Eu- 
gene hIcCarihy, and, later siil), for George McCovcm), and, as 
already indicated, close to students, she made many faculty uncom- 
fortahle — a situation not unknowrt among active spouses, especially 
in the smaller academic milieux. But John Elmendorf, ever jovial, 
relaxed and of Friendly persuasion, did not reject even bis avowed 
enemies among the "Tories'' but v^ued the pluralism of the college 
and sought to hold it within reasonable balance. 

But what he could not ever bold in balance was the budgetary 
situation. Elmeodoif has declared that on arrival be found the col- 
lege near bankruptcy; we are inclined to believe him, although 
Bau^unan denies ElmendoiTs contenuon. (The question is perhaps 
inherently ambiguous because of problems of ev'aluating the Florida 
real estate donated to the college in part for lax purposes; the dis- 
crepanries are sometimes testimony to the adage that it is more 
blessed to pve than to receive!) lliere is no doubt that, from bis 
very first days onward, Elmendorf had to hit the foundation and 
philanthropic trails in a mood of chronic desperation. Tbou^ he 
made dire proclamations, bis outer sanguinity probably made it 
easier for faculty and students, m>t in any case prepared to listen to 
such d«:laratioas, to deny the grim financial realities. During the 
academic year 1967-68, he had a conversation with Robert Mautz, 
then chancellor of the State University System of Florida, about the 
possibdity of merger with the Universt^ of South Florida or perhaps 
with some other branch of the state tmiversity system, along the lines 
now finally imdcnaken. But a grant of $200,000 from a Ford Foun- 
dation affiliate suved oS for a time bis pursitit of what those faculty 
members who heard of the conversation regarded as an all too in- 
evitable solotion. 

A string of development officers fcdkrwed. Robert Norwiae, who 
had worked on admissions, had the job for a while. And in the last 
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difficuU role of mentor; but more conservative faculty read the state- 
ment to suggest that faculty were dispensable and that students might 
do much better oil campus than on.* 


IV 

Beginning in 1966, we made more or less biannual visits of four or 
five days each to New College. Wc sat in on classes, talked formally 
and informally with students, faculty, administrators, and trustees. 
Always, there was some salient issue, at once pedagogic and politi- 
cal, concerning which the campus was agitated and divided. Should 
the contract system, for example, remain an option, or should it be 
made compulsoiy? (Eventually, the Utter derision was taken, at the 
insistence of more scholarly faculty, who fell it would be a worth- 
while means of quality control.) Should students have unlimited 
dme to complete their degrees, as David Gorfein, the aggressive and 
tough-minded experimental psychologisl, vehemently urged, no doubt 
buttressed by the fact that the Natural Sciences Division to which 
he had moved from the Social Science Division maintained reason- 
able consensus on what completion might mean? To some, Gorfein's 
highly specialized work in physiological psychology— and hU refusal 
to work with colleagues in teaching science to nonspecialists— seemed 
inappropriate for a college devoted to liberal education. 

But in all divisions, there were mentors of comparable serious- 
ness. And what was impressive to us from the outset was the num- 
ber of students who, in the face of all the distractions, the endless 
battles, the time-consuming efforts at “full participation,” had con- 
nected with a mentor and a subject matter with an intensity rarely 
found elsewhere. A letter to Riesman from Charles K. McKay, a 
New College graduate now in a Ph.D. program in philosophy at 
Cornell is typical: 


*Early in the t970s, Elmendarf secured a small Carnegie grant to see 
whether some, modus vivendi could be esiablisbed between the cotlege and 
the communes which bad sprung up at} around the country; the Harvard- 
trained social psychologist David Tresemer and his wife Susan, along with 
severaJ other young people, visited communes to see whether communards 
were willing to establish some sort of exchange with New College, perhaps 
with a faculty member and some students coming out to live in the commune 
Of some of the commune oiemben spending a season at New College- 
turned out that the communards wanted skills, which New College was not 
prepared to provide, and not credentials — thus the hope that New College 
might become a halfway bouse of this sort fell through. 
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I was a little amazed that I got into New College. As I was only 
eleventh out of my high school claw of 283, the counselor assured 
me that I would not get in, as did my parents. The image, at least 
in Dayton, Ohio, was of an incredibly selective place, which 
would accept nothing less than genius. 

God, did we readl And did we absorb! I sometimes felt that 
New College, at least in 1968, was a speed-reading class that bad 
somehow developed hysteria} Of course, nhat to do with it once 
you had it . . . nobody asked you to write papers much, or develop 
research projects, or that son of thing. 

The great contribution of New College, for me, and for those 
who took it at its word — not all did, even from the beginning — 
was the promise that one could live as an intellectual, that the 
mind and the accumulation of culture could have a very direct 
relevance to one's own life, however outwardly meagre, that one 
was not a slave of culture, but free to criticize it and to choose 
another.^ 

Another letter, from David SmiHie, professor of psychology, gave 
one faculty point of viesv: 

“Innovation" has covered a concern to provide young people with 
an experience which will make them feel whole and human and 
happy. Particularly during the late sixties and early seventies . , . 
there was a desperate sense of things falling apart. I was interested 
then, and am still interested, in the students’ involvement with 
ft. D. Laing os social philosopher, since I think that this interest 
expressed their own feeling of having been betrayed by society and 
by their parents. As "innovators" wc faculty were their parent 
surrogates attempting to provide a Laingian therapy. "Kingsley 
Hali" was an ideal name for the living-learning arrangement 
worked out by Pat Patterson [and William Herman and other 
students with him]. 

David Scnillie went on to say that the faculty who shared this con- 
cern with wholeness had deep intcHectual interests of their own, 
which they sought to share with students as "a kmd of therapy for 
the malaise in which we found ourselves. The methods utilized were 
a removal of external constraints, the attempt to establish close work- 
ing relationships with the student, the introduction of existential 
themes (of one kind or another) into the course content.” 

Lacking a "critical mass” w their own specialized fields, often as 
scholarly but less publication-minded than many of their colleagues, 
the relatively isolated faculty were eager for student drsciples, and 
some students were extraordinarily ready to respond. At its best. 
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did those faculiy such as David Smillie who, in addition to their 
regular burdens, assumed somethng of a counseling role.* 

A few faculty members sought to involve students in political ac- 
tivities or other oQ-campus enterprises. Marshall Barry, an assistant 
professor of economics, started Project REAL which, among other 
thin^ pul students in toudt with Ftoiida migrant workers — not an 
activntj' designed to win a popularity contest among some of the 
Sarasota donors and trustees. Students also did tutoring at Booker 
School, a black elementary school in Sarasota and, when integration 
came, sought to support the school in its cfTorts to remain autono- 
mous rather than to accept merger. As already noted, Mary Elmen- 
dorf was an active campaigner for Eugene McCarthy (and later for 
George McGovern), and she brought a few students along with her. 
Indeed, the Elmendorfs provided moral support to radical pacifists 
who were early opponents of the Vietnam War up to the point at 
which the students — a rare occurrence— resorted to violence. Three 
studeou went to Selma at the time of the civil-rights demonstrations 
there, and there was continuous aptatioo to recruit more black stu- 
dents to New College (out of idealism as well as exoticism). Some 
later went to work for Ralph Nader, others took part m van'otts 
environmentalist crusades. 

Nevertheless, the college lacked the political subcultures that often 
drew students at other experimental colleies out of individual and 
into collective and often instnunentally active alienation. 

The women’s movements at the college, however, were an ex- 
ception. The one serious sit-in which occurred was organized by 
a women's-liberation group which took over President Elmendorfs 
office — a group that came to be referred to as the South Hall 21. 
They bad rallied around Robin Morgan, the feminist poet and writer, 
who had beeo elected to the Student Chair, a facul^ position fi- 
nanced from student funds and filled by the students themselves- 
Their “nonncgotiable demands'* included the hiring of a woman 
gynecologist for the college health service, provisions for free con- 
traceptives, and abortion referrals — the latter illegal at that time 
under Florida law. At first, these students refused to talk with Pres- 
ident Elmendorf, the reasonable Qutdter, who characteristically re- 
mained unruffled, and, reflecting on the incident ycats later, not only 


•VVlwa ia the sccoad }<»r of ctke oolleae, Oarid Frenclu the ooQege exani- 
iner, wu injured in an auta Sarasota, and no one look bit 

plaM either aa examiner or as an losbntiooal researcher. The tery elaborate 
sell-sjudy of 1970 which was prepaied for aceredtialioa purposes was no 
sobstitute. 
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self-conscious women. For example, when Riesman spoke shortly 
after the sit-in to a regular meeting of a woroen's-studies group, 
there was a f^ amount of talk of world resolution: since women 
were a majority of the world’s population, it was fitting that those 
at New College should join forces with the politicization of women 
in that diverse congeries of nau'on-staies loosely termed the third 
world. Any woman at New College who was not preparing for this 
global revolution was deficient in her duty — one timid student asked 
whether her dedsion to go lo medical school could be justified by 
the fact that she was preparing to serve a depriv ed inncr-ciiy clien- 
tele, a rationalization greeted with some skepticism. 

But such stodents constituted a very small group, and, on return- 
ing in 1974, Riesman led a discussion with a much larger number of 
students of both sexes who, though not politically active, were con- 
cerned like students cvetywhete with their own futures. In other 
selective liberal-arts colleges, many students were also concented 
with the future of the planet, but the level of that concern was fre- 
quently shallow or even faddish, tbou^ idealistic, as among the sub- 
culture of vegetarians and organic food devotees, the eDviroameo- 
talfsts who never think of the problem of tiade-olTs as between Jobs 
and amenities, and a large number who, while making use of every 
technological convenience (from transistor radios to hi-fi equipment 
to travel by sport car or Jet plane) have a general animus against 
science and technology as inherently evil. In contrast, the small num- 
ber of New College students with planetary anxieties possessed ex- 
ceptional technical and political knowledge of nuclear arms-control 
issues— -long a concern of Riesroan's, but one not shared by most 
students during the excitement over the Vietnam War. Some had 
pondered Robert Heilbroner’s An Essay on the Hunum Prospect, 
and similar works, and asked bow an individual should live in the 
face of impending catastrophe. ^Vhen Riesman declared that their 
enormous involvement in student self-go\emance was, if not a gen- 
erous gift of precious time, then at least a questionable expenditure 
of effort at a time when there were many more significant benefits to 
be derived from a residential college, they were willing to listen, if 
not always to agree. 


V __ 

If a number of students were on this occasion pondering the long- 
run future with an effort at somber realism, they were on the whole 
inclined to view the impending merger with the University of South 
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surly behavior toward prospective candidates ol some of their col- 
leagues and a number of students. 

We have observed similar beliavior toward candidates for admin- 
istrative positions at other institutions. Part of the story is character- 
istic student and faculty snobbery toward administrators or toward 
any faculty member who would consider, more than in a disdainfully 
amateur way, becoming an administrator. The ambivalent searchers 
generally ignore the actual psychic Util and isolation of the Job of 
the president (and, often more seriously still, of his or her spouse) 
even in the most established institutions. Furthermore, the persuasion 
of uniqueness at New College of which we have already spoken gave 
faculty and students an exaggerated view o! what they had to offer 
a prospective administrator — although it must be added that, just as 
paranoids have real enemies or soon create them, so do academic 
narcissists frequently express a measure of the truth. After a year- 
long search, dcinocaUzing to all concerned, the college recruited 
Arland Chrisi-Janer. then the president of the College Entrance Ex- 
amination Board and, before that, president of Boston University. 
The faculty expected bini not en)y to keep the college afloat, but to 
meet humanly understandable demands for cost-oMiving increases, 
even though for a small private college, beset with cash-flow prob- 
lems and run always at a deficit. New College salaries were quite 
generous— at or beyoad state university system levels, for example, 
when fringe beneflts were included. When Christ-faner dedded that, 
in view of the refusal of the trustees to continue to bail the college 
out, there was no possible solution except to make an arrangement 
with the University of South Florida, a number of individuals said 
to him that, since the college had always operated at a deficit, they 
did not see why it could not go on doing so. 

Several weeks prior to Riesman’s visit in October 1974, he had been 
in Tallahassee discussing the prospects of merger with slate univer- 
sity system oflicials. That system was itself in a slate of severe budg- 
etary crisis, and it looked as if any prospect which would require an 
additional legislative appropriation for New College in the spring 
1975 legislative session had little chance Florida, as we noted at 
the outset of this chapter, was altcmpOng to “catch up” in public 
as in private hi^icf education, >el it was experiencing severe eco- 
nomic straights. The demographic boom had faded, and a dramatic 
drop in the construction and citrus industries as well as expanded 
demands from competing slate services such as health care, environ- 
mental protection, etc., were putting enormous burdens on a state 
without an income tax. Neither the University of Florida nor Florida 
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some outstanding undergraduates a$ ueU as to retain some who 
might otherwise leave the slate for private liberaKarts colleges still 
afloat elsewhere. And be argued against the “domino theory” that 
New College would be an entering wedge for the subsidy of all of 
private higher education, making the obvious point that the leg- 
islature could always draw the line at whatever point it wislied to, 
whether it did so on the basis of the reiative uniqueness of New 
College (which, even if not quite as unique as many faculty and stu- 
dents believed, had attained national visibility) or simply by point- 
ing to the worsening flnancial prospects of the state system. With 
what seems to have been considerable enterprise, Marshall M. Criser, 
chairman of the board of regents, supported the merger. The retir- 
ing chancellor, Robert B. Maulz, went along, while the chancellor- 
designate, E. T. York, Jr., who would take oflice in January 1975, 
promised support. (The State Commissioner of Education, an elected 
official, Ralph Turlington, had visited New College, and eBorts had 
been made to persuade him also to support the plan, but he ended 
up as an opponent.) Important in the final legislative action w'as the 
work of Robert Johnston, 3 Republican in a Democratic state, who 
not only represented Sarasota in the legislature, but mtelligenily 
lobbied for the merger. He woo the support of a number of his 
education-minded colleagues. 

Nevertheless, if the trustees at New College had not guaranteed 
that they would, on completion of lire merger, form New College 
Foundation, Inc., which would provide approximately 5750,000 for 
each of the next two years to help support the additional costs the 
merger would involve, no such action would have been conceivable. 
Tlie brilliant and energetic but almost universally disliked president 
of the University of South Florida, Cecil Mackey, could not have 
carried his own institution with him on behalf of the merger even 
though the University of South Florida was engaged in developing 
branch campuses in Fort Myers, and in St. Petersburg, and was 
planning as well to found one in the Sarasota-Bradenton area — all 
to be upper-division and graduate campuses on what had become 
the Florida State model. Without the additional money from the 
reorganized New College trustees, be could not have supported the 
higher faculty/sludcnt ratio at New College nor maintained New 
College faculty and staff who would not be absorbed and whose 
areas of expertise would not mesh with the needs of the new branch 
campus.* 


*Arlaml Christ-tuier, v>ho under the new MTonsement would obviously have 
no job at New College, had anoounced bis acccpiance o{ the presidency of 
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Some faculty believed that Christ-Jancr had come to New CoUe^ 
with the mandate of grawfulJy tcmioaiing it aad with merger ar* 
rangeroents already in mind. Our perhaps mistaken judgment has 
been that be was as shocked by the budgetary situation as anyone. 
He was also criticized for not keeping faculty and students fully in- 
formed as negotiations proceeded. But, in fact, although he did base 
a liaison committee, he was only periodically on campus, and was 
fiendishly busy working with legislators and state officials as well as 
with Cecil Mackey; some faculty, in a comparison not meant to be 
flattering, likened him to Henry Kissinger. The actual burden of 
working out details and of keeping the morale of New College fac- 
ulty and students bearable was left to the hands of Gresham Rile)' 
the young Yale-trained philosopher from Mississippi who had taken 
his first de^ee at Southern Baptist Baylor University, and who, de- 
spite his unconcealed “squareness," appeared to have an exceptional 
gift for rapporr with the roost dissident represeoutives of the New 
Allege counterculture. 

Some faculty sought counsel with the notion of hoidiag up the 
merger plans through litigation, arguing that their rights to tenure 
would take priont)' in bankruptcy proceedings, and that the college 
properties were being sold to the state system at too low an evalu- 
ation. Others attacked the merger because it seemed to them that a 
New College no longer wholly autonomous would be a desecration 
of original ideals. Our owo perhaps unjust reaction was to regard 
such faculty as kamikazes, prepared to destroy the only chance of 
their less-mobile colleagues for any kind of security, and unprepared 
to work diligently with counurpans at USF to see what advantages 
there might be in merger on straight pedagogic grounds. Perhaps 
there would be benefits, for example, in widening the orbit of fac- 
ul^^ to whom New College students might have access and also io 
broadeiung the student body to include a more heterogeneous com- 
muter population. Riesman urged New College admissions oScers. 
in a decimated office puzzled as to bow to proceed, to work with 
financial-aid and other officers at USF; Nancy E. Ferraro, recorder 
(in efiect, le^trar), did see the importance of making such connec- 


Siephens College, a women’* coUege ui Colomhia, MIssourL A seardi begaa 
for (omeooe to bead the New CbRege Foundauon. wbieb wra* to assume tbe 
uaenviable task of asking New CoUege trustees and other donors to coounw 
to suppcKt an tng i touo o they coold do longer consider truly “tbeirs" — an ob- 
ligation barely met for the first two years. As we go to press, an asooytnom 
trustee who gave $500,000 has helped to lodoce enough pledges from other 
imstees to provide almost $90(k0D0 as a eonunitiueai for the 1976-77 aca- 
demic year and to provide virm^ assoraoce for the 1977-78 year as weSL 
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of 1974 to be »aiy of stcreot>pcs. TniCt lite most stereotjpes, it 
v^as not entirely false: USFs students are mostly “firsi-generatioa-io- 
college," but the different cadres now inbabitiog the New College 
campus actually base more in common t^an they vsould have bad 
even a few years earlier. 

Among New College faculty, the stereotypes of their new col- 
leagues seemed even less justified, for in a number of fields (such as 
anffiropology) USF clearly has a breadth and distinction that New 
College lacks. But then, New College faculty bad alwaj-s in the main 
insulated themselves; they bad not sought contacts with the ohea 
extremely dedicated and pedago^cally innovative faculty of Eckerd 
College nor, as indicated earlier, even with the colony of artists and 
writers who were their Sarasota nei^bore. Such isolation is for some 
a refiecrion of their dedication to teaching in a situation which places 
immense demands on faculty — demands which tend to be cumula- 
tive, as studenu come to expect more and more. Others, disap- 
pointed in their personal lives or their hopes for an advancieg aca- 
denuc career, have devoted themselves with intensity to a life of 
scholarship (as the jouog historian and energetic teacher, Justus 
Doeoecke, has done) or have succumbed (like some Santa Cruz 
faculty) to the dclce far nienta climate. 

With independence gone and uniqueness jeopardized. New College 
faculty live on with no clear sense of mission. They are victims of the 
budgetary and demographic crunch of the 1970^ Just as they had 
once symbolized the “do your own thing" movements of the sixties. 



To Seem SmaU As It Grows Large 
The Cluster Colleges at Santa Cruz 


When it was abombg. few campuses seemed to olTcr os much 
promise or to draw os much praise as the Uoiversity of Califomis 
at Santa Cruz. Yet a decade later it was demoralized. In the found' 
ing era, Chancellor Dean McHenry opened a new college every year 
at Santa Cruz. But by the time bis successor, Mark Christensen, 
came down from Berkeley in 1974, the boom was over and faculty 
were beginning to feel the pin^ of fcirencbment. EnroUment at 
what was once the most favored campus in the Cajiforoia system 
was falling off sharply. A once-buoyant faculty was feeling middle* 
aged, and some /cared (hat the great white whale of the counter* 
erdtufc was rotting high on the beach 4f Santa Cru* In 1976, ci^teca 
months after assuming the chancellorship, Christensen was forced out. 

Yet we hope to show in this account that such a portimt, while 
true enough in outline, overstates the gloom.* Despite its recent re* 
verses, Santa Cruz was, and in most ways continues to be, one of the 
most genuine successes of the fast decode. One feams this not from 
its dispirited faculty but from the students who have been drawn to 
this stunningly beautiful campus. U is a mellow, Meditenanean land* 
scape, and students delight in its disiincUve colleges clustered like 
Italian hill towns among the redwoods. 

Particularly in its early years, when it won wide notice as the first 
university in the nation to adopt pass/fall grai^gt across the board, 

*Thj« cbspier wu oiieinatly wriitni with ludith Dunn Crant, who also 
assisted in the fieldwork in four visits to SaoU Crus. 

tAs reported in Table 3. a 19r4 alumiu survey showed that 67 percent of 
Sa&U Cruz snxSuates cited pass/fsiS aradiof as caie of the most important 
aspects o( their undergraduate experience. The only factor outranking the 
gradmg.evaluaUoQ system was "student friendships.' 2S3 
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Santa Cruz was something of a refuge for bright, upper-middle-class 
students who wished to escape ibe usual forms of academic compe- 
Ution and find a way to live less pressured lives. While many pursue 
conventional academic careers, Santa Cruz has a peculiar power to 
woo a premed out of the chemistry lab and into the redwoods to 
study organic dyes. A high proportion of its students are undecided 
about careers, and some of them lum in their book bags for potters’ 
wheels or join communes in the hills.t 
Some of the faculty also come to deescalate. They are more likely 
than faculty on other UC campuses to be in conflict about their level 
of ambition and to seek relief from the pace they had known in the 
elite institutions where they did their graduate work (and where a 
good number of them had also (aught). Santa Cruz is a satisfying 
place for many, although mote than a few are troubled, ambivalent, 
or guilt-ridden. A decade after its foundmg, there may be more dis- 
appointment among both faculty and administrators over visions 
thwarted than joy about whai has been achieved. Yet we think many 
goals have been realized, perhaps because no particular dream has 
triumphed. 


t 

Though downward escalation is the theme that perhaps characterizes 
Santa Cruz more than any other. It was not the image that was 
dominant in the eyes of its founders. Clark Kerr’s vision for Santa 
Cruz developed when he was chancellor at Berkeley, where he tried 
but failed to create a coUegjate environment. He did reshape die 
Berkeley campus physically — not just by planting one tree, but by 
planting an entire eucalyptus grove. But he found it impossible to 
affect the environment of undergraduate education, to establish col- 
lege communities, and to bring a sense of Swarthmore to Berkeley. 
And he could not win the facu]^, organized as they were in de- 
partments and professional schools, to this vision. 

When Kerr left the Berkeley chancellorship to become president 
of the entire University of CalUomia in 1958, he asked his graduate 
school roommate, Dean McHciuy, then a political scientist at UCLA, 
to be his assistant for acsdcmic planning. As Berkel^ roommates, 
they had argued about who had had the better undergraduate edu- 
cation; Kerr at Swartmore with its intense feeling of intellectual 
community, or McHenry at UCLA with its research faculty and li- 
brary. In developing the plan for the Santa Cruz campus in the early 
1960s, Kerr told McHenry “to find socne way to make it seem small 
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aj il grows large,” to bring the advantages of UCLA and Swarth- 
morc together. Thus the clusicr-codcge plan at Santa Cruz evolved.* 

To develop an intimate scale of university education on the coUc' 
giate model each college could have a distinctive architectural and 
curricular personality. Each would offer its members a sense of com* 
munity, but would differ in emphasis, aim, style, and curriculum.* 
Kerr, who had just vacationed in a scacoast village in the south of 
Trance, conceived ifie college as walled and fiumanly proportioned 
cities, offering a density and warmth of human society inside, yet 
within an easy wall: to the forest solitude. The buildings, to be no 
more than two-thirds the height of the redwoods, were to be built 
among the trees beyond the hillside meadows above hfoniercy Bay. 

Kerr set the broad goals for the new campus and named Dean Mc- 
Henry as the chancellor who was to realize them. McHenry was in 
some ways an unlikely choice for Santa Cruz. A solid, but not dis- 
tinguished. political scientist at UCLA he rose from assistant pro- 
fessor to head the social-science divirion. He had no reputation for 
innovative icacinng, and some feared he might be wedded to the 
departmentalism that Santa Cniz sougltt lo curb. MeHenry seemed 
hearty and genial, with a fanrt boy's openness, which was mislead- 
ing; for underneath he was shrewd and disciplined. He pained some 
faculty because he appeared easily impressed by academic big shots 
and too eager to hire status-winners. Qut McHenry was also deeply 
and earnestly idealistic. Dunng the Depression he and Clark Kerr 
had worked in a government program lo promote a barter economy 
among the self-help cooperatives that had been formed in California. 
He campaigned for the Socialist Upton Sinclair, the Democratic 
nominee for governor in 1934, and joined the Utopian Society. Dec- 
ades later he would leach a course on utopias at Santa Cruz. 

While not inspiring or charismatic, McHenry may have been tlie 
idea] mentor for Santa Cruz. He was tough enough not lo need to 
be liked, lie was unafraid of appointing strong leaders as college 
provosts. Behind the scenes, he maintairted the creative tensions be- 
tween colleges and dcpanmcfus. allowing neither Co gain hegemony 
over (he developing campus. He believed in utopian experiment, but 
possessed the practical skills and political instincts that gave the uni- 
versity credibility not only with the legislators and the public, but 
also with the diverse individuals who were Santa Cruz's pioneers. 

'Kerr's vision for Santa Cruz went beyond the more traditionat cluster- 
college moOet that had evolved at (be Claremoni colleges, but he noted in an 
interviev; that Claremont had created mi image and a demonstration of the 
worth of the mode! »h!cb made il immeasurably easier for Ibe legulaiure in 
California to regard it as feasible 
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Among these »as Byron Slookey, the head of academic plan- 
ning. He had first come to Santa Cruz in 1963, when he accom- 
panied David Riesmao, uho had been asked by Kerr to visit several 
University of California campuses. Stookey, then thirty, had returned 
to Harvard after military service as an admimstrator and part-time 
teacher. Almost p^nfully shy, be, too, seemed an improbable choice. 
But the students who later vkTote an affectionate history of Cowell 
College were drawn to this *^cmcndousIy sensitive individual” who 
was “neither outgoing nor glib” but “an idealist with conviction a^d 
faith.” And they were captivated by his ideas.* 

Stookey hoped it would be possible "to establish an institutioo 
which, thou^ massive and public, offers live and powerful educa- 
tion. And in the process to lest the feasibili^ of creating waimth 
and richness in a cool, planned environment.”* 

He was not so naive as to believe Santa Cruz was the first univer- 
rity to ofgaiuze itself into colleges. What wias new at Santa Cruz wa 
the political leverage that wws built into the experiment so that ft 
could be "tried wholeheartedly in a public university.” Two jean 
after he took over the planning post at Santa Cruz, Stookey wrote 
of his hopes for the campus In an essay (a the Harvard Bduauiond 
Review. Influenced by his experiences as a lecturer in general educa- 
tion and as associate director of the freshman seminar program at 
Hanard, where he had relatively little influence, Stookey argued that 
a “full-blown collegial sj-steio" would be in constant jeopardy if the 
power to hire and promote, to establish degree requirements, to al- 
locate budgets and oflice space, rested solely with the depaitmestally 
organized faculty. At Sanu Cruz, matters would be otherwise. 

At first, there would be no academic departments: “better that 
the student should discover the validilies and limits of fields for 
bimseU than that we should plant hedgerows from the start and 
then spend time, in remedial programs of 'General Education,’ try" 
ing to overcome them," Provosts would have a major role in recruit- 
ment and promotion of lacul^. Minimum requirements could be 
established later by the discsplioes. but “every osllege is free to de- 
velop its own forms of general education and teaching.” 

Virtually every member of the faculty will be a member of a 
college. Most of his undergraduate teaching will be carried on 
there, his office or study may be located there, be will participate 
there in the detenninalion educaUonal policy and his salary, 
typically, will come in part fnmt the budget of the college . - • 
when it is time for him to be considered for tenure or promotion, 
both the dean of his drviuon and the Provost of bis college will 
have their say. 
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Stookey’s design encouraged a creative dfeorder. Foilowiog the core 
courses in the freshman and sophomore years, students would plan 
their own majors and would be flowed to do independent study and 
through other means to chart their own courses, relying on compre- 
hensive exams as a quality check. The student would provide “con- 
tinuity from course to course and from year to year; it is in his ex- 
perience that our requircinenls and efforts must cohere . . And if 
Santa Cruz were to be a human ixistitubon, it “must give place to 
passion, irrationality, vision and eccentricity.” 

Men of Stookey's quality, touched with charisma, were often found 
among the first provosts at Santa Cruz (no woman was named pro- 
vost until May Diaz was appointed at Kresge in 1974). And al- 
though it seemed to happen in an offhand way, the selection of the 
first provost was crucial. Page Smith, a UCLA historian who became 
the provost of Cowell, stopped by one day to see McHenry on the 
way to Northern California where his daughter was attending jura- 
mer camp. They talked and went out on the porch. Then NfcHcnry 
asked Smith to have his picture taken in a UCSC sweatshirt. Shortly 
after, McHenry wrote Page Smith, asking him to be the provost of 
Santa Cruz's first college, Cowelt. Smith says the invitation came as 
a surprise, although McHenry had written to him earlier, compli- 
menting Smith on his book on John Adams (which won the Bancroft 
Prize) and suggesting that he drop in if he ever came by Santa Cruz. 
And McHenry knew Smith's reputation as a stimulating teacher at 
UCLA who put his lectures on him and then went around personally 
to talk with students. 

We most vividly remember Page Smith at a dinrter parly in his 
home deep in the country hills. He greeted us in slippers and a red 
velvet dinner jacket and led us tbrou^ a side gate where we were 
startled by his South American Arcana chickens which flapped down 
from overhanging pine branches. A donnish Gary Cooper, Smith 
brushed the hair off his forehead and peered at us quizzically, as 
though he had a comic expectation of the world. Wc enjoyed the 
evening in the living room fflled with rare painted eggs and his wife's 
paintings and tapestries. 

But it was earlier in the faculty lounge at Cowell, when he was 
not distracted by being host, that he talked most openly about his 
five years as provost. The relaxed conversation became a dialogue 
about teaching in the context of his biography. He had been most 
influenced by his Dartmouth mentor, Eugen Roscnstock-Hucssy. 
who saw ihc academic world as s^tually and intellcclually desic- 
cated. “Thus, I had no illusions about academe." After Smith grad- 
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who was enjoying the sunset. Rather, wc should have a life in com- 
munity that encourages us to enjoy the sunset together. It was this 
transformation in his own thinV.ing that led him to write As a City 
on the Hill, a description of that kind of ideal community. 

Remembering the student and his shirt, he began to talk about the 
sexual revolution. We noted that perhaps it tvas not as widespread 
as portrayed in the media, thinking of a newspaper dipping we had 
seen while walking down the hall in Stevenson the ni^t before, 
which reported that one of Kinsey's researchers found that premari- 
tal sexual intercourse had not increased greatly. He replied, “Yes, 
I believed those statistics for a few years too, but I don't anymore. 
1 now believe it's a revolution as deep and as wide as is possible. 
The attitude change, the styles of living, the styles of growing up 
together.” Yes, we replied, even if the incidence of premarital sex 
had not changed as much as asserted, the feelings of guilt certainly 
have diminished. 

“At first, ” he said. “I diought we could create something close to 
the ideal environment for education, in which people would enjoy 
it.” Part of the delight that Smith was after was expressed in the 
Cowell culture breaks. All classes were cancelled for two or three 
days, and the entire faculty and student body would join together 
in a poetry or music (estival. But once a delightful educational en- 
vironment svith less stress, small classes, and no grades was achieved, 
true reform lay much deeper. Smith felt. 

NVhai were the deeper problems? Smith replied that one of the 
reasons he had invited Norman O. Brown to leach at Cowell was 
his Phi Beta Kappa address stipulating that mystery had a key place 
in the life of the mind. For example, nobody could give a convinc- 
ing account of (he reasons for (he uproar on the campus over Cam- 
bodia. Smith believed that events happened in spontaneous and in- 
comprehensible ways, and he spumed academicians who forced them 
into neat causal paradigms. Smith regarded the conventional disci- 
plines as dead weights and spoke in emotional tones o! an academy 
that misspent its time compiling dusty bins of monographs. The great 
scholars were (he nineteenth-century narrative historians. Students, 
funhcrmorc, don't want to hear people lecture about narrow aca- 
demic notions. 

This gave us a chance to ask him about his course on the chicken, 
which wc had heard criticized and ridiculed by some faculty at 
Santa Cruz. One said it showed Page Smith bad “gone off the deep 
end.” “Ah yes,” he bri^tened, he would not only tell us about it 
but escort us to his class. On the w^y to the seminar room Smith 
told us that the course had been bom in discussions with s Cowell 
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biolo^t, Charles Daniel, who raises chickens as he docs. ‘The aca- 
demic world interacts oniy with its own ideas and seldom looks at 
anything concrete,” Smith explained. “The chicken is a fine mundane 
object We are inexperienced in looking, so the students be^ the 
course by simply looking at chickens.” Later the course examined 
the place of chickens in the folklore and mythology of many cul- 
tures and considered the ravages of technolo0 that practices in the 
chicken industry exemplified. 

About twenty students were sitting in a circle in the seminar room. 
A girl said her faculty advisor at Cro%vn College would not sign her 
card. "He thought this course was just terrible and shouldn’t be al- 
lowed at any university.” Smith responded that if the same course 
were called the “Age of Jackson,” no questions would be raised. 

On the way over we had mentioned Cli/Tord Geertz's article on 
the Balinese cockfight in Doedatus, and Smith shared it with his stu- 
dents and then asked for other references. A boy held up a book 
from an agricultural experiment station describing sizes, qualities, 
and types of eggs. Another student had found over one hundred 
references to chickens in childrens’ literature and in Bartlett’s Quo- 
tations, Daniel then introduced that day’s speaker, Bhuwon L. Josbh 
who, after earning his doctorate at Berkeley and doing some tradi- 
tional research in psychology, had gone through a personal uans* 
formation and was now writing about tbe politics of Nepal. On tl^ 
day the class was spellbound as he read from the Vedas and dis- 
cussed the idea of the yolk of the egg as a symbolic sun. The class 
exemplified Rosentock-Huessey’s aphorism that “you can only go 
as far forward as you can go back,” as well as Page Smith’s belief 
that “if the student were to be brought back to the sources of things 
and ideas, then the need for the professorial would diminish.” 

Another early participant in the Santa Cruz experiment was Alan 
Chadwick, who looked to the source of things in a different sense. 
Chadwick was seen as an eccentric nut by some and as a great mys- 
tic by bis student disciples. He described himself as a “philosophical 
gardener” who had been invited by Paul Lee and other faculty to 
nurture growth at Santa Cruz. Although he was never listed in the 
catalogue or given an appoislment, in the early years one-third to 
one-half of the students “studied” trader this suiocratic, barkiog per- 
fectionist, who planted seeds by the phases of the moon. The garden 
project symbolized something that ran quite deep at Santa Cruz. 
Under Chadwick, students literally transformed the campus as they 
planted flowers along college pathways, grew vegetables, and culii- 
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vatcd the hillside above Comil Colley where tree bouquets were 
placed on stands each morning. 

We had lunch with Chadwick one day in his garden. Several stu- 
dents sat reverently at the board table when they were not silently 
serving leek soup, homemade barley and raisin bread, and a salad 
of unwashed carrots. Chadwick talked about the analogy between 
tending a garden and (ending people. “You don’t have to tell a plant 
what to do. It tells you. It reveals its needs.” Most of the young 
people dining so quietly with us had dropped out of Santa Cruz to 
work full time in the garden. One girl said that, for her, college be- 
came a choice between reading a book and talking with a friend in 
need. She always chose the friend, and felt a student should choose 
the book. Chadwick became irritated as w'e questioned other young 
gardeners. He announced, "Perhaps I should tell our visitors that 
one of the things we tty (o do without here is u-ords.” Chadwick had 
become disenchanted with (he students after nearly seven years at 
Santa Cruz. They had grown careless and lazy. Students smashed his 
teapot and misused his things. They ran over flowerpots with their 
automobiles. The campus had grown too fast and was too hurried. 

But the garden project and its offshoots made an impriat on the 
campus. In 1972 it daimed a $30,000 annual operating budget. 
Work In the garden sometimes earned academic credit. One stu- 
dent developed a program with a psychology professor to apply 
horticultural principles to the raising of chitdren. Some students and 
dropouts worked 24 acres of university-owned land to produce food 
to help feed 300 people a day at the student-run Whole Earth Res- 
taurant. There die Brandcnberg Concerto may be playing as diners 
linger over yogurt, bean sprouts, and vegetable soup at picnic tables 
on a sunny redwood balcony. 

Like Alan Chadwick, Jasper Rose is an Englishman and shares a 
Tolstoyan distaste for the technocratic world. Both are dramatic. 
Chadwick was a Shakespearean actor, and Rose, who wears his 
King's Coltege gown when lecturing, organized Shakespearean read- 
ings. But where Chadwick is Lear. Rose has a touch of FalsiafT. He 
believed in Chadwick’s garden project and the small world of craft 
and ^immunity. First as senior preceptor of Cowell, then os provost 
succeeding Smith, Rose worked to establish arts and crafts as a 
college major. 

Rose greeted us cffervesccnlly, clapping our hands between his 
and leading us into his office with its red walls, an Oriental rug, 
roll-top desk, and quaint hanging lamp — he refuses to use fluorcs- 
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cent lighting. Later we toured bis wife's painting class and various 
arts-and-cra£ts facilities. When we visited the print shop, a student 
offered us some cheddar cheese, and we stood there, eating and talk- 
ing. Like the Oxford refonner, William Morris, Rose sees arts and 
crafts, through which people live to enjoy, share pains, and support 
each other, as the way out of the vast technocratic ugliness and 
sterility of society. We ought to live on a small enough scale so we 
could walk through the rain to visit each other. We should learn to 
be more materially independent, to ^ow our own food, make our 
clothes and pots, and create our physical environment. Rose wanted 
to retain “some of the amateur because it involves the emotions 
rather than the professional point of view — a genuine love of doing 
the thing rather than earning your bread and butter. The retention 
of the sense that the individual education is what matters is the 
starkest opposition of the training of the masses.” 

Rose believes that undergraduates spend too much time in formal 
work. "At Oxford and Cambridge there is very little of this. The 
student has lots of time to do other things. But b the American 
university you feel the students are fed a diet and have to lay a 
paper egg." We are denjonized by lime. Crafts teach one “to slow 
down and woo a topic.” In the crafts program there are two days 
of drawbg and pabtmg, two days of ceramics, and one day of art 
history. “If you are domg pottery, it is better to do it for a day.” 

Many Cowell students take arts-and-crafts courses, and about 
twenty are majoring b them. Probably few will devote their lives to 
the skills they are Icaraing here, but »c agreed that the curriculum 
should look beyond the marketplace and that people learn more than 
skills m such a program. Rose said, “Ah yes, m making things one 
leams firat of all patience. One also learns standards of judgment. 
You also learn to cooperate with others, to respect materials . • • 
You find styrofoam cups left all around here, but you don’t find clay 
pots left all around because clay pots have a life and value in the 
next generation.” That was what civilization was about — creating 
things that were worth keepmg and leanung to appreciate those 
tbbgs (though somehow, we thought to ourselves, it didn't keep 
students from runrung over Chadwick's flower pots). 

Rose hoped Santa Cruz would be less concerned with status as 
time went on. It was fuming out numbers and doing a preliy good 
job of educating a lot of people. But too many young faculty were 
slating to become great men. “Perhaps more of them ought to ask 
themselves whether their piece of work was better than a really good 
dinner.” The basic problem of the place was ecological. “There were 
too many eggs and too many baskets. We want to have small col- 
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leges, but we also must be successful in big science. . . . Things arc 
conceived on the wrong scale. It would be something just to create 
a good collegial life itself. You can only do so much,” Technology 
ran afoul of its own ambition. The heating pipes at Cowell didn’t 
work. Could he be serious that society could get along without a 
lot of high technical skill? To some extent, yes. SVe should expose 
children (i.e,, put them out in the cold to die after birth) rather than 
develop elaborate abortion techniques. Wc should be willing to “sign 
of!'* at sixty and not go on to create problems. But surely he must 
recognize that It had taken a lot of technical skill to build the uni- 
versity where we now stood? Yes. he admitted, but we could have 
done a lot better. It was too big and had grown too fast. People 
needed to create things on a small scale and simply enjoy the after- 
noon. Perhaps Cowell itself was a failure. In terms of the job that 
needed to be done, only a small beachhead had been established. 
He wondered at times whether it was wiser to persist or to leave the 
battlefield and regroup. After our talk we were walking across the 
Cowell courtyard when Jasper Rose stooped to collect some leaflets 
and paper cups that fluttered in the tight wind. We helped as stu- 
dents sunning on the benches watched. 


n 

Cowell opened in 1965, and a new and quite different college fol- 
lowed every year. Stevenson (1966) was originally beaded by the 
sociologist Charles Page and became known as the social-science 
college. Crown (1967) attracted the largest number of hard scien- 
tists and was headed by biologist Kennetli V. Thimann. It was seen 
as straight and square. Philip Bell, a Quaker from Haverford and 
an economist with an interest in Africa, was the founding provost 
of Merrill (196S), which started out with a third-world image. At 
College V (1969) Provost James Hall launched an aesthetics major, 
and students joined extracurricular guilds in princmaking, photog- 
raphy, pottery, silk screening, lithography, jazz, and chamber music. 
We have devoted another chapter to the extraordinary experiment 
led by Robert Edgar at the sixth college, Kresge (1970). which orga- 
nized itself in kin groups and attempted to form a “caring community” 
heavily influenced by the humanistjc psydiology of Carl Rogers and 
Abraham Maslow. Oakes College (1971) focused on ethnic minon- 
lies, and College VIII (1972) on environmental planning. 

A look at the role of the provost of Cowell College highlights the 
challenges of the founding era. While the provost of each subsequent 
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college had an mdepcndenl mandate and developed a distinctive 
covironment, »bat happened at Cowell had strong effects on the 
future of all. Cowell set the mtemal tone and the exicmal image of 
the whole campus. Most importantfy. Page Smith picked the initial 
faculty before the departments developed, before he had to share 
the power of appointment with them. Indeed, the early Cowell fac- 
ulty formed the core of the later departments, and established much 
campus-wide policy. An early meeting of the Cowell faculty, which 
was then the total faculty on the campus, decided to abolish grades 
entirely and offer all courses on a pass/fail basis.* 

Students who wrote a history of Cowell portra>ed Page Smith as 
an expeiimenier who “collected a group of educational dissenters."* 
But they did not look like dissenters — at least in a 1965 photograph 
of the forty-one faculty who came the first >car, only fisc were 
women, and the men have short hair and are wearing ties, tweed 
coats, and white shirts. Most came from elite graduate schools; 
Harvard, Berkeley, Stanford, and Yale account for the origins of 
twenty-four. Some were quite traditional scholars who simply found 
Santa Cru 2 an attractive and congenial place to write and teach. 
But many, perhaps most, dissented from the norms that operated in 
(he graduate schools from which they come. We inteniewed thirt}'- 
one faculty members, some of whom we saw two or three times over 
the course of our visits. In the vignettes that follow we try to de- 
scribe the impulses drawing them to Santa Crue, and the io}3 and 
nusgivings some of them subsequently felt. 

The Cowell faculty was generally young, which perhaps gave bald- 
ing gentle, fatherly Bert Kaplan his particular appeal. He was among 
the first faculty recruited, and his courses, difficult to place in any 
particular field, were highly popular. Kaplan earned his first degree 
at Brooklyn College and his doctorate at Harvard. He published two 
books before coming to Santa Crur: one on the Hutlerites and an- 
other on mental illness. He had started a program in humanistic psy- 
chology and had been chairman of the department at Rice. 

He asked us to his cluttered office at Cowell. The lights were off 
and he drew blinds to darken the room. Talking in a slow baiting 
near-whisper, he caught us off guard with his candor. Later, when 
we asked about his work, be s^d he no longer wanted to publish. In 
addition to bis books, he had, until recently, regularly published two 
or three journal articles a year. He had attended all the professional 
meetings and had generally accepted five or six lecture engagements 


•Now “pass/forget," ie, bilnres, are amply not recorded. In the science 
department, students have the opiipn of a Jetl» grade. 
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at other universities. He does not go to meetings now, and has pal>- 
lished virtually nothing in three or four years. He declines book re- 
views. But he does write every moramg at his desk and feels he is 
learning more and would publish better stuff now. He doesn't feel 
impelled to write now, perhaps because he enjoys saying cvciything 
he has to say directly to his students. We suggested that he might be 
asking new questions, and that after a time he might want to publish 
in new fields. No, he responded softly, he didn't think he would. He 
would rather say it all to his students than address fellow psycholo* 
gists with whom he could no longer identify. He teaches the Socratic 
dialogues and smiled as be described offering courses in religion and 
literature "with a thin gloss of psychology.” He gives no exams; his 
students keep journals and do projects. He invited us to an evening 
class where the students would sing psalms. 

Kaplan fell inchoateness was the essence of early Santa Cruz; It 
began with a rudimentary set of conditions. “Through time, we’ll 
find out what happened.” be said. In the beginning one planned and 
organized, trying to actualize Byron Stookey's conception of seduc- 
tive education. Later, it was not necessary to push and plan. A new 
college unfolded every year and a thousand Cowers bloomed. Of 
the blooming flowers, which were most fragrant to him? "Let's go 
take a look,” he responded, leading us irtfo the sunshine and the 
Cowell courtyard where students lounged and talked. We looked 
down across the athletic fields and out across the bay as we walked to 
Alan Chadwick's blooming garden project, (hen out the back gate to 
Merrill College with its lovely blue roofs arid students lunching in the 
sunshine. Was he struck by the slower tempo at Santa Cruz? Yes, in- 
deed. At Rice, everyone moves on schedule in orderly platoons. 
Here, fluidity is characteristic. Nobody knows what anyone is doing 
or what is going to happen. We part^ for our next appointment. 

Eugene Switkes met us at his office in the natural-sciences build- 
ing nestled among the redwoods near the library. He was then 
^vc^ly-cight, with sideburns to the earlobes, a leather vest, button- 
down shirt, and hiking boots. An Obetlin undergraduate, he went 
on to Harvard in chemistry and to Cambridge for a post-doctorate. 
There he debated dropping out of academic life and opening a busi- 
ness in New Hampshire. He bad also considered a position at the 
University of Rochester and an advanced fellowship program at the 
University of Afichigaa. Santa Cruz was attractive to him because 
be wanted to teach and to be involved with undergraduates, but he 
did not want to abandon serious researcdi as he thought he might do 
at colleges like Obcrlin and Reed. Yet he was unsure what really 
mattered for promotion and tenure at Santa Cruz. He saw the dan- 
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gcr of sacrificing the profes^ooa) quality possible in dcpartmenlal 
disciplines for "sexy” interdcpartmcnial courses in the colleges that 
had little content. "If we do that, the place will go tlal quickly,” he 
said. He thought Santa Cruz needed three kinds of people." (1) out- 
standing researchers dedicated to research; (2) great teachers, no 
longer doing much research but asking fundamental questions about 
how to teach science to undergraduates in an anti-intellectual and 
anti-scientific culture; and (3) mixtures of the two, whose reasonably 
good research would inspire undergraduates to go into science. 

We told Swiikes about Bert Kaplan’s literal answer to our ques- 
tion about the most fragrant (lowers in Santa Cruz. Swiikes thought 
there was much concern with literal answers. People were intensely 
seeking something or intensely doing nothing. He told us about two 
students who came to him to discover what organic plants they could 
use to make d)«. He sent them to the Berkeley librarj', regarding 
the Santa Crtiz library as inadequate, and they found three excellent 
books: Srain Tedtnique of the Vine by W. H. Emig; The Chemistry 
and Physics of Organic Pigments by Lyde S. Pratt; and D}eslu0s 
and Coal Tar Products by Thomas Becal) and others. He also as- 
signed Eye and Drain: The Ps>c/io/ogy of Seeing by R. L» Gregory. 
In the lab they looked at the physics of color, l.e., what happens on 
a molecular level when something is red. They measured spectra. 
He met with them about three hours a week for tutorials to discuss 
their findings and readings. He introduced them to a faculty bota- 
nist who helped identify the actual plants from which they could 
extract the dyes. They considered the lower degree of toxicity of 
natural dyes and the danger of stripping the forest of certain ferns. 
The botanist is writing a small research paper growing out of dus 
mutual interest. Swiikes found the work relevant to his own studies 
of how the nervous system processes visual information: why we see 
something as red or why when we mix two colors we get another. 
He had submitted one paper to a chemistry Journal. Although these 
studies are an outgrowth of work he had done before coming to 
Santa Crux, he has now developed more theoretical and conceptual 
interests. He taught a course on visual perception to nonscientists 
that was more speculative than such a course would be if he were 
teaching scientists, in which case he would emphasize quantitative 
matters, problem-solving, and methodology. 

He also teaches the iniroductoiy chemistry course required for 
biology majors and premeds. It is a standard course with textbooks, 
lectures, and exams, and 190 students are registered. He recently 
gave a course on his spedal^ to about sixteen juniors. Some did 
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good work, but he found the atmosphere unlike Harvard or Oberlin. 
“There is somewhat less tenadty. Students won't give up, but they 
will come in and ask for help earlier than I think they should. Maybe 
We on the faculty encourage it. Maybe it’s grown in the culture here 
ifl Califomta." He became very involved with some of his students. 
'T have become much less detached than I ought to be in some 
ways.” Yet despite the inlima^, students often thought their written 
evaluations did not reflect a precise sense of who they were. 

Switkes felt that the superstructure and poliUcs at Santa Cruz 
sometimes inhibited innovation. There was a chancellor, a college, 
divisions, and boards — and progress was very slow. He feared the 
cumbersome process would repel the brilliant inlcrdisciplinary scien- 
tist he was trying to lure from Berkeley. The politics in the appoint- 
ments system in the Univenity of California made Santa Cruz an 
uncertain place. At Harvard members of a department would threaten 
to resign in order to get their man. Here, he felt, they would be too 
insecure. 

Word that Sheldon Wolin was leaving Santa Cruz for Princeton 
had spread the day we met bim in the Cowell faculty lounge. A 
respected political scientist who appears regularly in the New York 
Review of Books, as well as in the professional journals, Wolin has 
taught at Harvard, Oxford, Northwestern. Oberlin, and Berkeley, 
where he held tenure. Students find him a stimulating and demand' 
ing teacher who responds to their written work. He seemed relaxed, 
in blue sweater and khakis, and pleased by our report of the stu- 
dents' view of him. It was true he was going to Pnnccton. “I’ve 
discovered my real roots are in the East." But geography was per- 
haps secondary to other dissatisfactions he felt at Santa Cruz. 

He left Berkeley because he grew uncomfortable with the ideo- 
logical splintering of the late 1960s. He had been attracted by the 
chance to launch a new graduate program at Santa Cruz and by 
the idea of undergraduate teaching in the colleges. Now he realized 
he seriously imscalculated both his desire to teach undergraduates 
and the totality of the demands he would face. Unrelieved associa- 
tion with undergraduates was intellectually stultifying. Students made 
heavy demands on him; to provide calra class sessions, to read other 
papers they had written, and to talk about iheir problems. “It doesn’t 
take many conversations like that to fill up a day, or week for that 
matter.” Santa Cruz students were often insistent — unlike students 
at Oberlin where, although undergraduate education is taken seri- 
ously, there are clear limits of student imposition on faculty time 
"so that you can get some work done.” Here, a student who had to 
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... f.v= ...inu.cs beyond his 

on Wolin’s door and asked “ ® ^ ..'j ve0 diOi- 

“You cannot resist the demands. You r different orienta* 

enlL” He paused and added. “Pchaps d „.,y 

Uon, 1 could .eto and enjoy .1 and i.„ taougbl 

do leel very, vciy desperaiely. m ieims of .he uiin^ ui 
me too a^demie lile, I haven', learned a *'"S ""=• . ^ 

Yet Wolin tel. thah despne s.udcn.s demtods and .heir p 
phisiicadon, dice was a certain blandness, a shy. g y . ^ 

toeUeerual exchange or preeisino ^ tis .eaSing. 

well Classes were low-keyed, ollen agreeably bonng. . .,^o 

Wolin Uied .0 ntake s.udenrt »' “"""“f 6« 

make diem wan. lo almost hit each odiet. But “ > 

d, d.a. here. 1 . tends .n be light. "S 

ate so nonabrasive. Only the soenusts lend to have any 

'°“.^s'rased what he described and asked whether '' might 
be valuable diet people ate allowed. ^n. on 

less cruel and mote genlle. He n^ded dial he ‘ , j, 

U> dunk about the edeet ol ambiguous . go 

constrained the intellectual growth ot yoimg v aod 

an extraordinary amounl ol admintsuaUon, “'"“'“f Jsslonal, 
biting belore ibeit own dissertations were Bribed. Antt-proIeK 
anuiisciplinary themes wem vety itdlnendal „u. 

a sterile period of leaching for many »bo are doing a Una 
sociology and anti-poliUcs course of one kind or 

Wolin pcrceised a crisis in the morale of younger heu V 
of the lack of criteria on evaluation or promoUon. The pr 
committee changed esery year, provosu came and • 
boards (departmenu) had different norms, the rules of the S 
ssere changing, and people pushed their fa'onics m different 
A faculty member could not be sure if devolmg his lime to ^ 
lege \^ould pay off. Santa Cruz bad not >cl found 
the place of the old, clearer standards. The colleges lacked ng 
measures of competent teadiing. YardsUcks seemed 
capricious, although in his eipcriencc the promoUon co 
ba^e been uniformly talented. j „ic tiere 

Yet, in order to have a graduate program, the old slaudarUs 
essential. Good students arc attracted by faculty who have P“ 
and have some reputation. WoUn’s proposal for a more 
graduate program had been turned down. The promises or ^ 
program support on which he was depending evaporated with gh 
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budgets. Graduate programs, particularly in the social sciences, were 
generally weak, he thought. But, pven the extraordinary demands 
on faculty at Santa Cruz, he felt it was unrealistic to enforce the old 
publication standards. We talked about something even more diffi- 
cult: how to make a judgment about the intellectual vitality of a 
colleague. Are there ideas be or she is investigating? Wolin said that 
frequently, when younger faculty came up for promotion, they had 
published nothing and did not even have any interests that would 
lead to publication. 

Wolin was pessimistic about the future of Santa Cruz. There was 
a leadership vacuum that made it impossible to clarify goals. Whereas 
at Berkeley direction came from the graduate and professional 
schools, in the amalgamated, federalized Santa Cruz system there 
v.as a diffusion of purpose. While many felt that the colleges were 
Nveak, Wolin felt the boards were weak. There was silence at the top. 
“It is very difficult to hnd people on this campus who can say tvbat 
this place is supposed to be or where it is going. It is not really an 
experimental institution. There is freedom. You can do things. You 
can teach what you want. Once you have said that, you have said 
It all.” 

A young social scientist whom Wolin bad described as confront- 
ing a crisis in his career had come from one of the leading graduate 
schools in 1965 and was an assbtant professor facing an up or out 
decision when we interviewed him in 1972. He bad been attracted 
by the beauty, warmtii, openness, and attention to undergraduate 
teaching at Santa Cruz. "But I had a lot of naive notions about what 
that meant." Why naive? "Wei], there was some openness, but there 
was never a commitment to radical rcslnicturing.” He feared Santa 
Cruz was becoming ‘‘another big bogus university concerned with 
status and bringing in the big shots so their prestige will rub off on 
others.” He chose to concentrate on teaching and imdertook a heavy 
administrative burden, helping to develop two new college majors 
and spending hours advising students. During the last two years he 
had Ixen heavily involved working with students in the graduate 
program on history of consciousness. “I felt that the lively and inii- 
wAte Vtanvvng teWtvorehvps thal ctAstcd bet'xeew switWi and taoilty 
came closer to fulfilling what 1 bad hoped for at Santa Cruz.” Sev- 
eral years ago his chairman bad said, "Hey, write a book review or 
something I can wave around, would you." He felt some pressure, 
but was sure he would be promoted to associate. "Tlien ail of a sud- 
den Brewster Smith, vice-chancellor for (be social sciences, sho^ed 
up and he was your boss. Smith asked some very pointed questions 
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about my interasls and »hal tho publishiag payoff ot 

was going to be." So ho turned out some book revtows, an assay, 

and a chapter of a textbook. , . . 

He no longer found teaching so esciung. Now I 
fm learning in the classroonr. fm going through the “ 

studenu stuff I already knosv." After he and a young 
planned a course on the modem sociological classics, 
whole reading list out, an hour before the first cto, ”8 
didn't want to teach that way. They divided the class into field 

search collectives. . rpreivina 

He added as we left that he was quite uncertain about 
tenure. “Even if I do. 1 fear I would be a sewnd^lass ^ 

Two years later he wrote to us from a public commuter "lleg 
the East. He found the work stimulating but “so damn “uch 
than in SanU Cruz.” It was at Utnes “unbearably ^ 

discouraging” working with new job-oriented Cruz 

tune wih his personality “than the slow sunple We of SwU 
... I sometimes wonder what made me choose Sanu Cruz ongi 
nally or why I stayed there so long.” 

There are also faculty members like Karl Lamb, ^ 

and Frank Barron, who continue to publish and find Santa 
more attractive than uadiiional research-oriented universities. * 
a Yale undergraduate l^ho completed his graduate work at Braseno» 
College, Oxford, writes about politics, and conservative 
in particular. He finds the good students at Santa Cruz better ih 
those be taught at Michigan, and delights m the fact that h 
teach a course on writing (listed as “Daily Fiction m the ca > 
requiring 300-word themes each day) at Cowell, whereas w en 
was at Michigan he could oBer only departmentaUy apprmed 
in political science. In the beginning. Lamb found the 
coune in Western civilization a source of great conversation 
the faculty. Everyone in humanities and social sciences taugn 
secUon, and Lamb recalled Bernard Haley, the distinguished econ- 
omist, coming into the dining hall one morning to report ® . 

stayed up until 3:00 a.m. reading Plato for his section. Yet the ou 
structure of boards (departments) and colleges can be cumbersoin^ 
and he regreU losing some excellent faculty prosper because o 
time it took to coordinate recruiting and interviewing. But L.am 
not dissatisfied, “And I’m never going back to shoveling snow 
Ann Arbor.” . • 

Neither did Laurence Veysey care for the wmters in Wisconsm. 
where he had taught after finishing at Berkeley. Veysey came m m 
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second .o join th. Stinson lacul.y. and he ha. 

lu;‘rhXla”L‘'den,s, we a.hed7 He^a. jhe ca.pa. 
did not need graduate .ludents in event 

strength, say astronomy, it would inevitably ^ (o ge. 

but it ought not to compete lo ^ „( consciousness 

velop a particular alternative such as tte huW 
prograni. Personally, he was ''=PP1' . pdncipal worry was 

rt,;r;^s 

street rather than about f colwc V who had taught at 

Frank Barron, a tas more emphatic than 

Berkeley before coming w Santa Ci^ Structure of 

either Lamb or Veysey . . ..v of other universities, 

boards and colleges, feeling it dou ^ 

But he felt his 

of his favorite courses ts tiie psy w ^ charac- 

his students took psychological bTo^ 

ter in a literary ivork like TrumM ^ (Creativity and Personal 
Barron’s specialty is the creati P w-jped to develop the ma- 
Freedo,u.Mr,lnsiu ,he M»W^^^^^ L. i. u„ 

jor in aesthetics at College v. n ^ exceeding the scores 

inuoductory course and found ^ ^ example, although they 

nl sludenls u. .he Uui.enu.y of !« no, • ^ ^ g,gf me 

wereno.compedngforgrude .B,drf,ou® 

students in Barron s personal y i_„icaj signs and virtually all 
ashed how many believed ^^rlaSusoiy peiceplion. 

answered positively when he . ^ strikin^y low sense 

His research shows lhal m™* ' j „i,l, Wolin lhat many 

of well-being. He is not sure ^ mem and serve their 

slndcnls demand that could be less helptul lo 

needs. He was on leave this students seldom sought him 

stodenls. When he did '0"“ ™ powetless lo help them 

ool, as though he was worthless if be was p 
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Such avoitoce could dcs.roy one’s scU-ccspccl. One 

sense of sclf-conMcnce to make demands on students. Some faculty 

at Santa Cniz had it; some did not. 

Faculty may be eahausted, but many Santa Cna ““‘‘''f “^005 
hilarated. There has been an eittaotdmaiy shift 
behveen students and faculty, a radical reduction m . ■g^^.gd 

role distance and forms of deference. The 

we enthusiastic about the faculty, who “ “ 2 

teachers responsive to student needs. Santa students, unhU 
those at most eolleges, are apt to be pleased rvilh ^ 2al 

tcm. Faculty in general are likely to be reguded ctudenls 

least they seem as approachable as friends. When 'Kt as 
ta our Lrvieivs to^eitc three persons a. San.a C;- ^ 2, 
might consult if they had a cntical decision to make, ftey ^ 
twice as likely to cite a faculty member as a fe low student. 

In a 1974 survey, three-fitths of Santa Ciua’s alumni smd facuw 
contact was one of the most impoitant factors m "^“f mwred 

eaperienee.' And 59 percent of the Santa Cruz lacrilly < “ 
with 29 percent of the Berkeley faculty) lepotted m 1972 that tney 
inleianed Itequemly wilh studenu in informal setun^. 

When pressed for ctiUcisms students say that some 
poorly prepared and lacking in slnicture. A tew 2 L televanl. 
Lerke the faculty as eonforarist liberals loo eager '» 

The pass/fail grading system also ptesenled P'*'™' ' 
pllcants to graduate schools: about 20 percent repotte . 
Medical-school applicants were most likely to complam, ( 

82 percent of those who applied were admitted). Mo 
however, did not find that pass/tail had put them at any d.sad™ 
tage when applying to graduate schools, and they argue „,hf.r fre- 
Uon of Santa Cruz’s grading system by an 8-1 mar^. Ano 
quently expressed concern was the homogeneity of the stuaeni 
In fact, however, minoriQr representation has mcreased . 

years, and Santa Cruz now draws more transfers from Ute mi 
and the East. _ . .v,.,-;.. nn 

Generally, faculty and students agree on the relative 
educational and other goals. We can compare student an 
views across all the campuses of the University of Cali o 
reported in a 1972 survey Richard E. Peterson. Peterson g 

•In answer to the quesUon. "If you had a critical decision to make, 
three people at Santa Cruz you might consult, students cited thirty 
ulty members and seveoteen students. 
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inventory shows that Santo Craz taodty “d ‘ 
ratings M any Calitomia cantpns to tadtsadoal P“““' 
humanisn..alt™ism. coltural-acsthetic “L'“Snal 

They give the lowest rant ol any campus to research andvM onm 

preparation. Santa Cniz is the “ ,"^“by (acuity than 

vation and experimentation ts gi't” “ “f 4 the 
research. When asked what the goal in' 

faculty thought that the '^hd “ innovaS. The 

that still more importance should be attached to mow 

students agreed wiOi them * g C^u, 

Although its popularity dcchncd by ,nd it 

had been the most desirable ‘ early years, threc- 

was flooded with applicanu of high ab y- 
fourths of the entering freshmw ranM m 

high-school graduating class.* $20,000, compared 

S r“oM9 

ramnrjld ^^duStfdTX’s^ those o, entering Iteshmen else- 
.vm 4s«f fftdres of Santa Cruz students 

Dy these objective meatuces. the tet cad^ ^ ^,5,^ 

look like “winners" and appear si • dilTcrent. Apparently, 

colleges. But, “a nm expect to. Although their 

they du nut wash to ye heap when eempared with 

entrance scores put them at me wp „„ ,i,j „,|,ole. than 

national norms, they etP“J , [„s|,„cn at elite Santa Cruz 

freshmen elsewhere (only >^,P5 ‘“"' “red wid. an average 

expect tube "More successful m mwer expectations for 

of 19 percent nauonwide). They freshman (40 percent at 

Onding a job they P"'" “ jLd that I will Snd a job in 

Santa Ciuz "estimate 'bancis =« rit S 57 percent), 

a preferred field" as compared pee^ 

Santa Cruz students expect to ^nt to race at all.“ 

—or, perhaps more “““'“‘5;“ ptel, as others to cite "avoiding 
Santa Cruz freshmen a™ •”>“ 4 afiecting their choice of ca- 

pcessuie” as a "very impottMl . prestige matter reia- 

icer. Rapid advancement, high earnings, and piesig 

•B, m. „id-»ead... 

age M pobu or more. the same pej.od deelmed 

in the late 1960s to 558 io course, but not by margins as 

from 648 to 588. They was closer to Princeton; by 1975, 

wM. .. th« in d>' BrooV. 
to the State University of ^ew i*"a » 
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tivety little to Santa Cruz ihetr decision. Con- 

and “independence are import or very important, 

sidering what objectives m freshmen to answer 

mental cleanup.” ^ frequent occupations 

Business and en^cenng wer overwhelmingly reject these 

Ot their latheis, but Santa Cruz „ liSral. Our own 

catcets.InpoUlicalonental,on,th^are 

questionnaire shows that, w e ajeas, 

cities and subuths. the, »'?V , Truz wc talked with more 
In the course ol our visits to 5““ p^' Irom 

than lotty students, but the ^"““J'“‘„'q^„,i„„naire in i912. 
interviews with loudeen who ^ mp cle d^n 

prior to a follow-up sesston aiat laMedatoo ^ j 

One of the tot students we ■"''^‘*"caWomiahiEhsebool.* 

Samual,»hohadftaduated trom aMtoba^C h^ 

In the freshman dueotoij te JtpP'med « hair. He m- 

man who greeted us had a be -obile and wicket bird-cap 

vitad us into his neat room <«lh a laja m b ^ ^ qj the 

chair hanging from the I radTovadToking at it so much 

Giand Canyon, Samual said ° ^ „„ pointed out a pat- 

naire Lt "Teachem aren’t “°"Slqd in out interview: 

day level, it's too easy to “/pqin, q place where you 

■•Sometimes I get a real down ataut his being P , 
can mellow out and taka it jncome ways 'mellow- 

rhe meadow and do nothmg; just glide P>“S' “ ” pcc.- Santa 
Sg out- may be descriptive of a ro elimb higher 

cL seemed to him a safe plateau ,nok Oriental 

For the most part his Scots took as pad- 

art, a large lecture course «■»> >" "« ” ”' fn art Wstorian. esdr- 
ding. He found the lectures of Maty Holmes, 

.Fellowins the P»»le. rf »ti= di.ptrt., 0.= " 

been dUguised 
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ing. Two papers of two pages each were required: one a discussion 
of some jade pieces, the other an analysis of three characteristic 
styles of painting. We looked at these papers. The instructor jiad 
made a /cw comments — one noted die worthlessness of xeroxed 
reproductions of the paintings he had analyzed — and a “P-plus" on 
the cover of each. 

Tile second of his three fall courses was Astronomy I, a lecture 
course with a section in which they did small problem sets. Although 
Santa Cruz students tended to avoid science courses, seldom taking 
more than the required three, Samual enjoyed them, and this was his 
fourth. He had skimmed the standard textbook by George Abell, 
Exploration of the Universe. Neither the art nor the astronomy course 
was rigorous, and he saved his energy for Sheldon WoJin’s Philos- 
ophy and Politics, which was required for majors like himself. 

Samual found Wolin a first-rate scholar and a stimulating teacher, 
with time to talk with students. There were about twenty students in 
that class. The course began with a detailed look at Hobbes's £.ev/e* 
than and the questions of authority, representation, and justice. In 
addition, the reading included Camus’s The Fall, Seymour Hirsch's 
My Lai IV, and Hannah Arendi's Between Past and Future. A slow 
reader, Samual covered about half the required reading, but felt that 
most students might have read luo-thirds. He believed that the pass/ 
forget system would not hurt his chances of getting into graduate 
school, and he expected to receive good recommendations. He knew 
a girl with similar evaluations who had recently entered Harvard 
Law School. 

Our next student came from Andover. Roger had graduated at the 
top of his class at Andover, but he was less self-conhdent than Sam- 
ual, deciding on Santa Cruz after being turned down by Princeton 
and Harvard. He suspected that they had typed him as an unimagi- 
native grind. Roger worried that he was not intrinsically interested 
in any topic, but took his enjoyincnl from any subject in which he 
got a good grade. At Santa Cruz he began to question his motivation. 
Althougli it was his fifth choice, he liked the university: coming here 
was a great relief. Freshman year without grades and pressure was 
like “air coming out of a big balloon." Still, he feared letting go and 
seemed to be talking about himself when describing other students 
there. They were friendly, but unmlling to make commitments; they 
wanted a good time and always had the feeling “maybe something 
will come up." They were unable to overcome the middie-class values 
they said they abhorred. He felt the average student did less than half 
the assigned reading, and he feared he wasted his own time. Prep- 
school friends in Ivy League mlleges seemed to work harder and 
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]e^ more. Recently, he had found liuJe satisfaction in his courses. 
He could not concentrate. Perhaps he should drop out and xork full* 
time on the construction job he enjoyed the summer before. 

Roger wanted a Pb.D. in politics and liked the idea of a professor’s 
life, but be doubted vshether he could keep up with the research. 
Perhaps he should settle for beittg a high-school teacher. Teachers 
here should teach you bow to organize and anal>‘zc things, be in- 
sisted', most students wanted more structure. Roger had a high opinion 
of most Santa Cruz faculty, who were ‘'sometimes not provocatise or 
incisive,” but ‘‘receptive and inietesiing-” Some college courses, as 
compared nith departmental courses, were a farce, but standards as 
to what qualibed tor credit were tightening. 

We talked with other students who bad struggled with Roger's 
conbicts and who had found new directions. Matthew bad persevered 
unhappily in mathematics for two years until dropping it in his junior 
year to be a potter. When we talked with him he was blissfully cram- 
ming every studio course into his schedule that he could. He thought 
the freedom from traditional structures and pressures which elated 
him discomfited many because it confronted them with the difficult 
lifetime choices. Some don't choose, but simply drift Students were 
friendly and easy-going and “you can depend on them in times of 
need,” but “they don't work hard enough for themselves. They're not 
pushed to work and they don't” 

Peggy’s father, a small-town Catholic lawyer, thought she would 
make a good legal secretary. But she had discovered the excitement 
of inteilectua] life in a history seminar she took at a local junior 
college during high school and had been draws to Santa Cruz where 
she could explore the world civTlizatioo program at Cowell without 
the pressures and competition she feared at Berkeley. 

Peggy was greatly indueaced by Jasper Rose. “I think of him in 
heroic terms,” she said reverently. She decided to major in medieval 
history, and although her postgraduate plans were uasetcled, her 
parents would support her for one year after graduation. She might 
like to teach college history, but "teachiag seems a very difficult and 
extreme responsibility.” She was uncertain if she wanted to be an 
authority, but “I may get enough nerve later.” 

She would like to teach like Jasper Rose, who “doesn’t tell people 
but shows them the way." Rose's course on WtlUam Morris, the 
pre-Rapbaelites, and the Industrial Revolution was “magnificent.” 
In addition to the term paper there were two principal requirements: 
to teach yourself a craft and to produce sometlung. She bad taught 
herself egg tempura and calhgraphy. Calligraphy might become her 
life’s work — ^“it’s one of the few thin^ in the world one can be 
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‘perfect’ at.” Eveiyone brought four mass-produced objects to the 
final examination and was asked to judge which was the most 
beautiful, the ugliest, the most useful, and the most useless. Rose 
wanted the students to notice, value, and do some things well. Work 
should be enjoyable and evoke a commitment of one’s whole self. 
Such insights had led Peggy to be less goal- and achievement-oriented. 
Although she came to Santa Cruz seeking wide exposure to ideas, 
she no longer pursued Utal aim. In fact, why was our questionnaire 
so goal-oriented? “Nobody is interested in that kind of thing any- 
more.” 

She was torn between theorizing and enjoyment of community. 
She and some friends had formed a co-op which built a kitchen in 
one of the Cowell houses. She was attracted to a former student’s 
plan to start a self-suflicicnt “coUegc farm” with crops, cows, and 
vineyards. There students would work and study alt year in a real 
commuiiity. On the other band, one of her most satisfying courses 
tvas a student-directed seminar on human freedom in which each of 
six students pursued a difierent theorist: Marx, Hannah Aiendt, St. 
Augustine, and Piaget, among others. They met twice a week, chair- 
ing the meeting in rotation. The faculty members who formally spon- 
sored the course seldom came. 

Even in a portrait gallery as limited as this one, one can see wide 
variations as well as some commonalities in these generally affiuent, 
intellectually able students who are seeking less competitive forms 
of life. Though reluctant to lake on workloads demanded by many 
traditional careers, they arc hesitant to abandon the material com- 
forts and status their parents have achieved. They share with many 
of the faculty an ambivalence about the value and costs of the 
achievement ethic. Santa Cruz encouraged such students to let go, to 
explore, and to enjoy. It provided a moratorium on grade-grubbing 
and encouraged them to pursue their undergraduate education as 
more than a way-station to graduate school — but for some, also less. 

Most of the courses that were given at Santa Cruz would be found 
in regular departments elsewhere, such as history or economics, and 
many students did prepare for the professions through entry to tradi- 
tional graduate schools. But at Santa Cruz the study of biochemistry 
might bring one to independent work with a biochemist on natural 
dyes for lie-dying. One could <^ain a degree as a potter or as a 
T-group leader. Many programs in the arts did not expect profes- 
sional levels of performance.” 

Yet even traditional academic subjects were affected by the Santa 
Cruz ambience. Page Snuth’s idea that there should be large men- 
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commimity feelings ran ht^ and identities were forged. As the col- 
lege expanded, this spirit dissipated. 

Another crucial factor in the development of the colleges has been 
the turnover of the provosts. By 1974, sixteen provosts had been 
appointed for the fi«i six colleges, with an average tenure of about 
four years. Only four provosts served more than five years, and these 
were the founding provosts in the colleges that developed the most 
ambitious «)re pro^ams. Three of these four served in the only 
colleges to develop a college major, that is, to offer a complete upper- 
division oiQceatratioa as an alternative to a major in a discipline or 
department. 

Turnover among provosts tends to increase during the years sub- 
sequent to the founding stage, when a provost has maximum power 
and funds to appoint new faculty and establish programs. The posi- 
tion has less appeal in subsequent years when the provost is stuck 
with the faculty thus acquired. In an analysis of the collegiate stnio- 
ture, Robert Adams and Jacob Micbaelson argued that attention to 
core courses and college programs bad suffered because faculty felt 
(1) general-education issues lay outside tbeii special field of com- 
petence; (2) they were sot highly rewarded for developing such 
competence; aod (3) if they did so. the skills and knowledge they 
developed were not very applicable or salable to a sbiinking aca- 
demic market.’* As economists, Adams and Michaelson suggested 
altering the reward sinicture. Under their plan, the colleges would 
not merely share responsibility for promotion and tenure with the 
dqjartmenZs, as is currently the case, but would have primary control 
over promotion for faculty who a^eed to teach at least twx}-fiftbs 
of the time in the college. 

Many faculty, particutatly those associated with the early core- 
course efforts, assert that the collepate plan is a “failure'* at Santa 
Cruz and that the boards or departments have won out Page Smith 
says that he was the only provost who really had a free hand, since 
he was able to hire the first faculty and initiate programs at Cowell 
before the departments were formed. But a few years later, when 
the boards bad grown entrenched. Smith felt ouiroaneuvered and 
saw the faculty gradually reforming along disciplinary lines. 

In 1974, after a jumor facol^ member (whose devotion to colle- 
giate ideals Siaiih siinured) was da^ed featrre. Smith resigned, say- 
ing that a university that had no place for such a teacher had no 
place for him. Others who bad devoted themselves to college pro- 
grams at the expense of scholarship were denied tenure as well, but, 
on the whole, promotion pracUces at Santa Cruz have been much 
softer than those at Berkeley or UCLA. 
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cent of the alumni said that they would not choose Santa Craz again 
(of course an alumni survey excludes the dropouts who left prior to 
^aduation). 

When alumni responses ate analyzed by college, significant differ- 
ences in enthusiasms appear. For example, 56 percent of Stevenson 
and Cowell alumni, but only 30 percent of College V alumni, rated 
atmosphere in the college as one of the four most important factors.'* 


Tabli 1 Santa Cruz Al rnimt Ratings: Percent Mentioniiig 

“Atmospliere is llie Collrge** as One of the Four 
Most Important Factors in Tlieir Edncational 
Experience 


Cowell 

S6 

Sleveasoa 

56 

Crown 

48 

hterrill 

44 

ColleseV 

30 


Souses: Afesser Son-ey. 

NoTs: Transfer student* were excluded. 


Messer’s survey also supports the view that each college developed 
a distinclive curricular "personality” and bad significantly different 
effects on student growth. The data in Table 2 shows, for example, 
that Merrill College’s emphasis on "third-world" and crosscultural 
study is indicated by the disproportionate number of its alumni who 
claim substantial progress in "awareness of differing cultures, philos- 
ophies, and ways of life.” College V alumni were twice as likely to 
report aesthetic growth and significantly more likely to claim that 
they developed new areas of learning. 

Of course, alumni perceptions may be influenced by the claims of 
the college itself — perhaps the respondenls believed the college’s 
advertisements. But the question was not cast in the college context. 
It asked, “In thinking over your experience al UCSC, to what extent 
do you feel that you made progress or were benefited in each of the 
following respects while you were an undergraduate?" When the re- 
sults were analyzed by college, the reported effects emerged. 

Table 3 sboHX char "ACmospftere io tte coifege” is considered nearly 
as important by alumni as “major program.” Since college majors 
were not offered in all colleges nor intended for most students, it is 
surprising that as many as 28 percent considered them important. 

A strong tradition of excellent teaching was established at Cowell. 
Nearly two-thirds of its alumni judged its required courses to be very 
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Table 2 Santa Cnu Alamnl Salines: Percrni Altoliocioe 

That They Experienced “Very Much” Grontb In 


Each o( the roOonins Categories 


Cowell 

Ste- 

venson 

Crown 

hlemll 

Five 

Total 

Sample 

Development of a 
world view and 
personal philosophy 
of life 

33 

40 

32 

43 

39 

36 

Broadened literary 
acquaintance and 
appreciation 

42 

24 

19 

24 

21 

28 

Development of an 
interest in new fields 
of learning 

33 

34 

29 

38 

46 

33 

Development of 
eeneral ihinUng skills 

32 

31 

32 

24 

9 

30 

Social Development-^ 
Experience and skills 
in relating to others 

3« 

49 

3S 

30 

36 

36 

Awareness of djfTereot 
cultures, philosophies, 
and ways of life 

30 

31 

31 

39 

24 

29 

Aesitietle sensitivity: 
appreciation and enjoy* 
menl of on, music, 
drama, etc. 

33 

24 

32 

24 

49 

29 

Compeicnee ia a 
particular held of 
learning 

19 

23 

23 

25 

21 

22 

Writing and speaking: 
clear, correct, and cflec* 
live communication 

19 

17 

It 

20 

9 

16 

Development of career 
plans and skills 

11 

14 

16 

12 

13 

13 

Appreciation of 
religious, moral, and 
ethical standards 

11 

IS 

12 

20 

IS 

14 

Development of a 
centered identity and 
sense of self- 
confidence 

21 

23 

18 

33 

19 

21 

Bases for improved 
economic status 

3 

a 

5 

3 

3 

S 


Soukce: Messer Survey. 

Not*; Traiefer students excluded 
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Table 3 SaoU Cnu Alumni Ratioss: Ferccnl Mentlonins 

Thai the FoUonlos Factors Were MoU Important at 
tli« Time Hiejr U'cre Students 


Student (ric&dships T2 

Pass/fan gradinc and evaluation of 

academic work 67 

Faculty contact 

Major program 22 

“Atmosphere in the college" 

Individualsiudy ^ 

College major 28 

Thesis or comprehensive exam 19 

Faculty adt-^rs in major 1^ 

CampuS'wide required coursa ^ 


SoL-acEt Messer Survey. 

valuable, whereas seldom did more tban one-third of the alumni of 
other colleges report that level of excellence. As the colleges aged, 
the intensity of the collegiate ethos seemed on the tahole to decline; 
yet at Cowell it remains fairly high. Stability and quality of admin- 
istrative leadership also seem relevant. Merrill, the college with the 
greatest provost turnover, bad the lowest combined ratings on the 
quality of college offerings, as shown in Table 4. Undoubtedly, 
Cowell’s high rarings on several measures reffeci not only the cha- 
risma of Page Smith, but the college’s founding role with the initial 
enthusiasms that implies. But Crown, the third college, also ranks 
high. Though in many ways Crown is traditional, “square,” and 
scholarly, the widely admired leadership of the distinguished bio- 
lo^t Kenneth V. Thimann, who served as its provost for the first 
seven years, undoubtedly made a difference. While Crown offered 
no required core course and established no college major, it became 


TabU 4 Saola Crw AJoms} Rattags: Pcrtcol Ralina tbc 

Vatu* of Required College Couises 



Very 

Moderately 

Very and 
Moderate 


Valuable 

Valuable 

Combined 

CoweO 

&4 

24 

88 

Stevemon 

26 

48 

74 

Crown 

34 

47 

81 

Merrill 

23 


67 

College V 

12 

33 

45 


Source: Messer Sorvey. 
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honors inflation of the late 1960s and early 1970s could artificially 
influence the academic index in the years reported here. Nonethe- 
less, even with these qualtficathms in mind, the trends in Table 6 
are significant. 


Tabfe6 Santa Cau Ahtmnl RaHne« rercent Sforiog llfeh an 

Aeadtmic end CoHretate lodrscf by Colltge Mad 
Year Cradoated 



Percent Scon'ng (fich 
on A-eademictAdeS 

Percent Scoring High 
on Cotlegiate Index 

Total sample 

31 

22 

Col/fge: 

Coweft 

31 

40 

Steveason 

30 

17 

Crowa 

33 

22 

Merrill 

26 

17 

V 

31 

13 

Yrar graduaitJ; 

1967-68 

27 

21 

1969 

29 

24 

1970 

28 

24 

1971 

34 

28 

1972 

19 

21 

1973 

34 

19 


Source: Messer Survey. 

Note: See text for expUnatioa of how cotlegiate and 
academic indexes were constructed. Excludes percent 
scoring medium or tow. 


m 


An astute reader of an earlier draft of this chapter argued that we 
had been charmed down the ptinirose path by Jasper Rose and Page 
Smith, who had actually left Cowell in something of a shambles. He 
put a hard edge on some of the soft judgments we have made, as- 
serting (hat Santa Cruz faculty had attracted excellent students with 
a rare opportunity to make a mark but had "blown it.” In his view 
the graduate program was a “total disaster,” tenure decisions had 
been undistinguished, and Santa Cru* was undergoing a delayed 
identity crisis now that an educational “fashion” had played itself 
out We had made the case for an institution deeply oriented toward 
students, and had gtven a fair assessment of their responses But he 
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did not believe we had adequately examined another important is- 
sue — namely, whether these conditions best served the students’ own 
long-term interests: 

Can one say that Santa Cruz did this ... or that the wide diversity 
of educational “experiences” really contributed towards this end? 
My own view is that it left a significant number of students with a 
feeling and reality of powerlessncss, that it served to give them 
some resources for withdrawing from the world but very few for 
becoming engaged m h.” 

Our critic may be right that we took too uncritical a view of Smith 
and Rose (and our portrait is purposely lopsided in its emphasis on 
Cowell, the first college), but the large question he raises is unan- 
swerable in the short term. We try to consider it in other places in 
this book, particularly in Chapters 2 and 10, but the only satisfying 
answer Is to look at the lives of graduates. 

As to the realizations of Santa Cruz’s aims, particularly its concern 
about establishing a scholarly reputation, we are inclined to think he 
asks too much. But his response is a vivid manifestation of the paradox 
that, while students ate generally pleased with Santa Cruz, faculty 
are much more likely to regard it as a failure. Such an observation 
is quite consistent with our feeling that Santa Cruz can be seen as a 
remarkable success when wt recall the intentions of its founders: 
(1) to establish a climate of curricular innovation; (2) to develop dis- 
tlnrtive collegiate environments; (3) to facilitate renewed emphasis 
on teaching; (4) to work toward an enriched student-faculty interac- 
tion on a campus that would continue to seem small as it grew large. 

In its curricular pluralism, its establishment of colleges with dra- 
matically different architectures and personalities, the enthusiasm of 
its students about the quality of leaching and of faculty interaction. 
Santa Cruz seems to have actualized its ideals to an extraordinary 
degree. 

Viewed from the perspeciive of the relative power of students and 
faculty, these reforms greatly sirenglbcned the students’ hands. The 
traditional powers of a faculty organized in disciplines were signifi- 
cantly weakened, and the demands that students could make of fac- 
ulty were considerably strengthened. Santa Cruz’s founders achieved 
what they set out to do: they created a university campus that was 
more responsive to students and, thtou^ the establishment of col- 
lege communities, placed more emphasis on the quality of teaching. 

What may be most important about Santa Cruz is that it repre- 
sents a significant innovation in the organizational structure of the 
university. By giving faculty dual appointments in both a college and 
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ulty member wish to join the faculty at Kresge, and become a mem- 
ber of a student kin group there, or to go to Crown, where the fac- 
tilty drink sherry and tea in the common room? Regardless of which 
college he or she is in, how will he invest his effort, how much time 
will he spend with students; how much in developing college pro- 
grams, how much in developing a reputation in his department? 

At most traditional universities the norms and reward systems are 
generally clear: Faculty who can win research grants and publish 
win promotions.^* At Santa Ciuz, a faculty member like Sheldon 
Wolin, who wishes to publish frequently, finds the student demands 
and community expectations ui Santa Cmz*s collegial environment 
to be exhausting. Young faculty who devote themselves entirely to 
the collegial ideal, as they might at teaching-oriented institutions, 
find that they put their bid for tenure at risk. Some older faculty 
with tenure who abandon research in favor of devotion to the colle- 
^ate ideal are quite happy. Others feel keenly the loss of the esteem 
of their colleagues or are guilt-ridden because the model they oiler 
is not one that most younger faculty and students can emulate with- 
out risk. But some do enioy a middle ground; they enjoy teaching 
in a collegiate environment that has such a wide latitude for experi- 
mentation, yet they continue to be productive researchers and schol- 
ars. But it is not easy to strike the balance between Swarthmoie and 
Berkeley and to satisfy the needs of students, the expectations of col- 
leagues, and the demands of one’s own ego in the Santa Cruz setting. 

Whereas some faculty thrived on this tension, others left — most 
of them voluntanly m (he years of expanding opportunities in higher 
education. As faculty markets grew more restricted in the 1970s, 
there were ntovemeats lo reduce the ambiguity in norms at Santa 
Cruz. One faculty proposal urged that the departments be made re- 
sponsible for introductory courses while the college programs become 
the primary focus of upper-division studies.*® 

A major self-study recommended strengthening the hand of col- 
leges in recruitment and promotion, devoting new energies to gen- 
eral-education programs, and adopting a get-tough attitude toward 
some of the soft options and spongy courses Significantly, the report 
argued that Santa Cruz should not try to compete with Berkeley, and 
should accept a more limited role in graduate education.*’ 

Another proposal, by John Marcum, the provost of Merrill Col- 
lege, argued that Santa Cruz was “settling into the familiar mold of 
a departmental campus” and that the faculty was suffering from 
“cognitive dissonance” over the college-department structure. Mar- 
cum proposed that either the acadenuc program should be put fully 
in the hands of the departments (relegating provosts to the role of 
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deans of students on the Harvard House pattern), or the colleges 
should be made the principal centers of academic programs (wth 
the provosts having powers analogous to academic dcons).^ 

The strength of the departments or “boards” at Santa Cruz u-as 
frequently overestimated. One uudy of sixty facul^ who had come 
up for promotion in the early 1970s showed that thirteen of them were 
rejected. In six cases there was a disagreement between the depart- 
ment and the college as to whether a faculty member should be pro- 
moted. In all six cases, the college's view prevailed.** WTiat some 
faculty may be complaining about is that the colleges don't disagree 
often enough- 

la 1975 a movemettt to strengthen the colleges — called “reaggre- 
galion” — gained some prominence on the campus. Reaggiegation 
was to pemiit a voluntary movement of faculty from college to col- 
lege so that they could regroup according to mutual intellectual and 
academic interests and promote both new research programs and 
new' undergraduate majors. Of 320 faculty at Santa Cruz, 170 re- 
sponded to questionnaires about possibilities for realignments. In the 
first round, however, only ten faculty members chose reaggregailon 
and won approval.*^ Resistance came both from those, iihe the nat- 
ural sdeoUsts, who did not want to upset existing relationships with 
disciplinary colleagues, and from untenuied faculty who had invested 
heavily in developing programs at a particular college and feared 
they would “lose credit” by moving. In short, the existing dual struc- 
ture of departmental and college lies at Santa Cruz seems to have 
gathered considerable momentum of its own. We suspect that for 
some time faculty at Santa Cniz will go on complaining about the 
tensions of the dual stracture, arguing about it, and maUng pro- 
posals to change it. We certmnly hope they will, since we believe 
that there is no better evidence that Santa Cruz is living up to its 
original promise. We can think of few campuses where there is more 
genuine attenlion to educational issues, of no university that has 
achieved a more vibrant pluralism in the forms of intellectual, so- 
cial. and aesthetic experience for under^aduates. 



The Public/Private Dichotomy 


Two New Experimental Public 
Colleges In New Jersey 


Most ot the reCorms w« desigsatc as “telic” have bees carried out 
in the past in private colleges whids have remained small by choice 
''Colleges able to select rather than merely admit their students; ui 
which leaders could seek to infuse thdr institutions with a radically 
new spirit, based on a cohesive faith and a willingness on the part 
of administrators and faculty to work "impossible” hours in order 
to bring it CO life. Moreover, such colleges have had private boards 
of governors or trustees (often alumni), involved by choice and will- 
ing to be educated by a charismatic pre^dent and to follow his 
vision.* Such colleges of an earlier era are familiar to us: Black 
Mountain, Goddard, Berea, Bennington, and many others. These 
have had an influence on the telic reforms of today, and even on 
“traditional” education as well. 

Although almost no public insfJtulion. whether a comprehensive 
college, regional university, or a Oagstaip (and often also land-grant) 
stale university, has remained small by choice, eflorls at innovation 
have been made in colleges or subcolleges within such institutions. 
As we have seen in Part f, an attempt at telic reform was made at 


9 


*A dramatic csccplion can be seen in the case of Alexander Meiklejohn at 
Amhenit Cbllege, who could not esny his board with him in his radical re- 
forms in (he middle 1920s. That he was able later to budd « "Celic" experi- 
ment as a subcollege of the Univer«t)r of Wisconsin highlights the shift of 
the locus of experiment from private to public iasUlutions and reminds us 
that not all boards of trusters of private insUtiitions have been prepared to 
institute drastic reforms and not alt stale le^atures are anti-intellectual 
know-nothings. 2gi 
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one of ihc Santa Cnir colleges of the Unhcrs'ity of California sys* 
lem; Krcskc provided a setting small enough in scale to seek a uni- 
fied vision. Mammoth Michigan Slate Unitersily has created scleral 
subcollcges, as did its offshoot, Oakland Lfnitersity, w-hen it became 
independent of MSU. The small Residential College at the Uni> ersity 
of Michigan embraced many of the popular reforms of the sixties: a 
high degree of personalism m student-faculty relations; cSTorts at 
participatory democracy; nondcpartmentaJizcd courses. The newest 
state University in Michigan is an amalgamation that calls itself the 
Grand Valley Stale Colleges; it is comprised of one unit, the Col- 
lege of Arts and Sciences, which has a regular program typical of a 
comprehensise regional institution, and several smaller expenmental 
spinoffs — Thomas jefierson College, William James College, and 
College IV. The University of Minnesou has also developed an ex- 
perimental college, as has the University of Alabama, with the hope 
that the experimental modes of its New College would infiltrate the 
rest of the campus. Attempts to create cluster colleges or ‘'living- 
learning'’ units have been made at the University of Massachusetts 
in Amherst and at the State University of New York in DulTato. The 
University of Massachusetts in Doston created a nontesidenilal Col- 
lege of Public and Community Service (College III) comparable to 
the private College for Human Services, which aims both to improve 
access for previously disadvantaged students of all ages and to im- 
prove social services in a metropoliian area (College JV has recently 
been added as still another innovative venture). 

Sweeping cvmicular changes, however, other than the loosening 
of requiremeocs discussed in Chapter 6, have proved virtually impos- 
sible to achieve in major institutions, public or private. The effort 
at Brown Univcr«ty to pioneer “modes of inquiry” courses for en- 
tering students failed because of the intrinsic difficulty of the enter- 
prise, departmental resistance, and the lack of student interest. The 
Bressler Commission at Princeton sought to establish faculty agree- 
ment on what their imdergraduates should team, but no consensus 
could be reached. A committee of eminent professors at Yale, chaired 
by Professor Robert Dahl, made a similar attempt to modify the un- 
dergraduate curriculum. But at both Princeton and Yale, the depart- 
ments have held fast. Changes, however, do occur incrementally 
within departments with the growth of knowledge and with ex- 
periments in interdisdpUnaiy leadung which are not paraded as 
“innovations,” but indeed begin, as Thomas Kuhn describes sden- 
tific revolutions,’ in an unheralded way. 
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I 

In the West, as in the South and most of the Middle West, public 
higher education had a head start over the private institutions. Flag- 
ship campuses enroll students from the entire social spectrum of 
their state, even though a relatively small number of students will 
prefer top-flight private universities such as Duke, Rice, Cal Tech, 
Stanford, and Chicago, or less selective private colleges, for denomi- 
national reasons or out of preference for smallness. But in the East, 
private education, as it came to be known after the middle of the 
nineteenth centuiy, had such prestige that even when public univer- 
sities gained a measure of distinction and, because of fiscal limita- 
tions, an unavoidable selectivity, most residents still looked hrst to 
the leading private institutions and attended the state University only 
faute de mieux. 

Once concerned state officials and elites in tbe mid-Atlantic and 
northeastern states had decided to develop their systems of public 
higher education, they naturally looked to California as the pace- 
setter. Its three-tier system, with the selective multicampus Univer- 
sity of California*— espeoially its graduate and professional schools, 
at the top, its less selective state colleges o/Tering wide variation in 
quality and inventiveness, and the "open-door” community colleges 
—was very much in tiic minds of the planners in Hew York, for 
example, who created out of a congeries of diverse institutions the 
State University of New York. 

Indeed, when Nelson Rockefeller became governor ol New York, 
he was prepared to throw the resources of the state behind an effort 
to overtake California. There were already some nuclei of excellence. 
Harpur College, which had begun in the immediate post-World War 
II period to recruit some of the brightest students in the state, be- 
came the nucleus of the new Slate l/nivenity at Binghamton. The 
once-private State UniversJ^ of Buffalo, a full-fledged institution of 
uneven quality but high aspirations, was taken over, and under 
Rockefeller’s aegis, a bond issue of $600 million was floated to build 
a new campus. Marlin Meyersoa, who had been acting chancellor at 
Berkeley, was brought in as president. What had been a teachers 
college and then a comprehensive college with some graduate pro- 
grams became the State University of New York at Albany, again 
with massive infusions of money and a wholly new campus, And in 
1957, the fourth university campus was started at Stony Brook on 
Long Island with instant distinction in the natural sciences and medi- 
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cine, and a galaxy of outstanding professors in the social sciences 
and humanities. 

But New York was not satisfied to instilute massive public-works 
projects along traditional lines. It would show what it could do in 
the way of experiment as well: the College at Old Wcstbury at- 
tempted innovation m access, in program, and in goveroance. Em- 
pire Stale College inaugurated eSorts to reach adults who could not 
come to the campus either as residents or commuters, through pack- 
aged modules and home-office mentors patterned after the Open 
University in the United Kingdom. Going beyond the old-fashioned 
model of the correspondence school. Empire Stale College set up 
learning centers in the major cities of the state, not excluding New 
York, which permitted students at periodic intervals to sit down with 
mentors to plan a program toward a degree that validated previous 
formal and informal learning and served a student body that was 
almost totally made up of adults. 

A variety of eflorts were made in other mid-Atlantic and New 
England states as well to expand access to public education and at 
the same time to make evident that, even with vastly increasing en- 
roUments, the public sector is sdU capable of creating enclat'es of 
innovation: that slate systems need not be rigid or (in the commonly 
understood pejorative sense) '‘bureaucratic.” A powerful motivating 
factor has been the fact that these stales are the locale of nationally 
oriented universities and universiQ' colleges which have been inac- 
cessible to many residents without the aptitudes, family backing, and 
the necessary financial support or self-confidence to seek and to gain 
admittance. Like many midwesteni and southern states, these states 
also harbor a large number of oonselective private colleges which 
rarely offer enough financial aid to overcome the public/private 
tuition differential. Moreover, there has been an overriding populist 
belief that, rather than subsidize students to attend private instim- 
tions, the state should have its own system geared to both quality 
and equality. 

Certainly in no stale was the need for improvement in public hi^er 
education more evident than in New Jersey. For years, it had ex- 
siadoKs asy aicr aialaw** 
of payments that exists even today. It has traditionally been the 
happy hunting ground for reenuters from all over. Many of the 
students it exports, however, have attended unselective colleges in 
nei^boring states.* Northern New Jersey, thanks to its commuters 
from the New York Metropolitan Area and a rich industrial base in 
phaimaceulicafs, oil refining, and manufacturing, is an area of some 
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wealth and prosperity. The southern tip of the state, however, re- 
sembles Appalachia in its poverty, although in ethnic makeup it is 
approximately half-CathoUc, with clusters of low-income blacks in 
Camden, Trenton, and Atlantic City. Attracted toward New York 
on the one side and Philadelphia on the other, and with Newark's 
comparative lack of recognition as any sort of cultural capital, New 
Jersey has had no superabundance of stale pride. It has a national 
university, Princeton, which has chosen to stay small and which, of 
course, can admit only a very small fraction of New Jersey college- 
going residents. There is a cluster of private colleges and universi- 
ties, mainly denominational in origin. In their various ecumenical 
leagues some have made valiant e/Torts to recruit the less advantaged; 
none is truly distinguished. 

Seeing a vacuum in this situation, an energetic academic entre- 
preneur, Peter Sammartiao. developed the multicampus Fairlcigh 
Dickinson University alter World War II with close to 20,000 stu- 
dents, locating campuses in growing centers of suburban population 
(as well as in England and the Caribbean), and laying on programs 
in business management and other vocational areas in response to 
what seemed to be increasing student demands. But the university 
could provide only limited financial aid. 

At tlie end of World War 11. New Jersey possessed a network of 
six state colleges, as well as the Newark College of Engineering, now 
renamed the New Jersey Institute of Technology, which had both 
city and state support. All were principally devoted to preparing 
elementary-school teachers; Montclair State College had a somewhat 
higher status, drawing on the wealthier New Jersey suburbs and pre- 
paring teachers for the secondary schools, Rutgers College was 
founded os a private institution in colonial times; its companion, 
Douglass College, was founded in 1938. Though Rutgers was finally 
designated as the Stale University in 1956. the two colleges remained 
higlily selective in terms of lest scores, as did the later addition — 
Cook College — which included the land-grant parts of the New 
Brunswick campus. The reach of Rutgers was expanded by the addi- 
tion of the Law School, once independent, the Business School, a 
liberal-arts branch campus (all located in Newark), and a medical 
school, which iatcr became part of the separate New Jersey College 
of Medicine. The Rutgers network also embraced the Camden Col- 
lege of Arts and Sciences, a commuter college set up for women 
sixty years ago, and a branch of University College (with evening 
and adult-education programs), in Paterson. 

The state colleges were under the control of the State Department 
of Education in Trenton, headed by Commissioner Frederick Rau- 
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binger, whose orientation was toward the public schools and the 
state colleges which trained many of their teachers. \Vben it became 
apparent in the post-Sputnik era, however, that the state needed 
multipurpose colleges with voder missions than teacher training, a 
concerned group of citizens took it upon themselves to form a com- 
mittee and study the matter. With Henry Chauncey the moving spirit 
behind this efiort. Governor Hu^es appointed President Robert 
Goheen of Princeton University to be chairman of a Citizen’s Com- 
mittee, which also included innovative-minded Edward Booher, pres- 
ident of McGraw-Hill, Helen Stevenson Mcyner (now a congress- 
vvomaa), as well as a number of other civic leaders. This group 
increased its number to 100 and in December 1965 delivered the 
report of its study. Entitled A Cell to Action, the report became 
part of a campaign to create a new Department of Higher Education. 

In a way, what occurred was a form of covert class warfare 
between more or less patrician graduates of private iostiwtions of 
higher education and the New Jersey Educational Association, which 
fostered unionization of the state colleges and also represented the 
schoolteachers. Some faculty and administrators at Montclair Slate, 
Trenton State, and other colleges shared these aspirations for im- 
provement and upgrading. Thus, the six teacher-training institutions 
were to be transformed and reorganized in New Jersey’s effort to 
catch up with the rest of the country and to offer more diversified 
opportunides to its own residents.* 

At first no new colleges had been on the agenda. But pressure for 
a new college in the nortbem area soon came from Bergen County, 
with its expanding suburbs and exurbs, the largest county in the state 
with no four-year public college, lo the midst of much political deal- 
ing, it became obvious that this wrould be considered only if the in- 
ffuenlial politicians from the souUiem part of the state, headed by 
the fonner State Senator "Hap” Farley from Atlantic County, could 
also acquire a college in one of the southern shore counties. 

By this time, Raubinger bad resigned to take a position elsewhere. 
Somewhat later, Ralph Duugan, who had been an associate of Pres- 
ident Kennedy and was President Jc^nson's ambassador to Chile, 
was recruited as the first chancellor of the newly constituted Board 
of Higher Education, which included some of the founding group as 
well as representatives of diverse political, regional, and ethnic fac- 
tions within the state. 

If the legislative aim had been to provide additional accortunodau’on 
for the less affluent students, older people, and those often working 
part- or full-time, this could have been accomplished by further ex- 
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pansioQ of the existing public iostitutlons* and by locating a new 
college in Monmouth County, which was rapidly becoming a bed- 
room community for New York. Actually, however, the New Jersey 
State Colleges, except for Jersey City State, were tempted to move 
away from inner-city locations, and in several cases to shed their 
former names (dropping the oonienclature of the old-style institu- 
tions follotnng the example of the two new colleges). Thus Newark 
Slate in Union became Kean College of New Jersey; Paterson Stale 
moved to North Haledon and became NS^lliam Paterson College of 
New Jersey. To be sure, an urban focus would seem an imperative 
need, but this need is not necessarily met by an urban location. 

In 1968 a bond issue authorized the establishment of the two new 
colleges. The Higher Education Act of 1966 permitted each of these 
state colleges to have its own local board to be appointed by the 
governor on the recommendation of the Board of Higher Education, 
and delegated to these boards die selection of presidents and many 
of the details of site and curricular planning. 

tn the tniciai planning die two colleges were called Northern New 
Jersey State College and Southern New Jersey Stale College.* It was 
clear that Richard £. Bjork would become president of one of them. 
Bjork was a forceful and energetic person who had been dean of 
Plattsburgh State College, part of the SUNY system, and an admin- 
istrator at Rochester Institute of Technology. He bad grown up in 
Astoria, Oregon, had gone to Yale on a scholarship, and had t^en 
a doctorate in political science at Michigan State Univenity under 
Edward Weidner. He had originally been interviewed by Ralph Dun- 
gan, chairman of the Department of Higher Education, in an effort 
to find a president for Trenton State College; while the Trenton 
State trustees vacillated, Bjork decided to take another job. Dungan, 
however, who had been impressed by bis managerial abilities, then 
decided to bring him to the state as vice-chancellor of the state sys- 
tem and also for a year as acting president of Classboro State College. 

When George Potter was chosen as president of the northern 
college, Bjork at about the same Ume was made president of the 
southern one. It is interesting to consider tlie possible difference it 


*Uvutgsioa College, an expeiiiaeattog ctMege oi Rutgers Vniversity, opened 
OQ the New Brunswick campus in 1969 under Dcau Ernest Lynlon. It insti- 
tuted overlapping, and in practice cooOicUng. popular reforms; powerful 
coamilaeai to a znulcirsdat iostilatioa: a “do your own thing" curriculum 
which would, save at the graduate univei^ty-t^e level, not be heavily depart- 
mentalized; and a commitment to participatoiy democracy. Livingston suffered 
many of the vicissitudes of Old Wesdnuy, ftutegonired an increasingly cos- 
servaUve legislature, exhausted Ha faculty with multiple tasks. 
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might have made had those ori&nal geographical names remained. 
When Bjoik attended his first meeting with the board of trustees, 
which was made up mainly of New Jersey business people, includ- 
ing a newspaper publisher, and a woman active in civic affairs in 
Vineland County, he fought fiercely against such a regional label, 
for his aim was to create a college which would draw students from 
the entire state and which, by having a distinctive name, would es- 
tablish the fact that it was to be different from the old-style stale 
college. He was delighted when a htgh-school student from Lawrence 
County resurrected the name of Richard Stockton, a signer of the 
Declaration of Independence, and a resident of Princeton, whose 
mansion, Morven, is now the Governor’s Mansion; Bjork fought to 
call the new college Richard Stockton State College — and succeeded. 

After a site had finally been found for the northern college, the 
board of trustees met with President Potter to discuss what it should 
be called, and there was mutual detenninaiion to choose a name 
that would not even include the term “state college.” The name 
chosen was Ramapo College of New Jersey, since the estate that 
had been purchased was on Ramapo Valley Road, which leads to- 
ward the Ramapo Mountains. 

Neither the Board of Higher Education nor the officials in the 
Department of Higher Education headed by Ralph Dungan seemed 
to have had any particular vision for the two new colleges, except 
for the over-all mandate that they not be restricted to the education 
of teachers. Beyond that, Ralph Dungan and his associate. Maty 
Fairbanks, hoped that the two new colleges would set a model for 
the othen already in existence. Dungan, however, despite his respect 
for bis former associate, President Bjoik, became inevitably preoccu- 
pied with the intricate problems of Rutgers, and those at Ramapo 
and Stockton felt that there was little concern at Trenton for their 
unique sense of mission. They did get extra start-up funds, conces- 
sions based in part on size, but neither Potter nor Bjork beliesed 
there were adequate funding formulas for the new colleges, which 
have remained at less than optimal size economically and have suf- 
fered as infiaiion has lowered the value of the original bond issues. 
Nevertheless, both presidents went ahead with their ambitious plans, 
feeling their own boards of trustees would support them in their 
dAsJxi. viisiA ''BrJinuinaei th -inufad 'tiAVitrJfnih 

and innovative programs, such as were being attempted in many new 
colleges over the country. Just as in the design of the buildings, they 
sought to get the best architects, using the ideas and materials of the 
times, so also they sought the best faculty available (most of them 
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young) whose ideas and iraiaing made ibern lean toward new forms 
of teaching and toward freedom to planning their programs. 

Although both Colleges began by attracting students statewide 
and, especially at I^araapr^ Srom ail social classes, ihe hope o! ihe 
presidents and many initial faculty of gaining national visibility 
seems, in retrospect, to have been unrealistic. In a state which had 
one of the lowest per capita expenditures on higher education in the 
nation {along with hfassachuseiis), and ivith the large demands made 
by the expansion of public higher education throughout the state, 
hnancial resources were simply not forthcoming. But if aspirations 
had not been so high to begin with, the institutions would not have 
become as notable ttnd interesting as they are today.* 


U 

Though George Potter came from Oxford, he was no typical don. He 
had started off at Loughborough College, then had gone to Oxford 
and become involved in the Workers Education Movement, which 
was dedicated to the expectation that, although its students would 
remain workert, they were entitled to the same kind of cultivated 
literate as the best of un)>e/siiy>educaied Epglishmen. The Great 
Books movement in the last century had been linked to the British 
Worker Education Movement; indeed one of the first lists of books 
used by John Erskinc in his famous Columbia program had been 
partly adopted from the WEA. Scott Buchanan was himself part of 
a similar kind of Workers’ movement at the Peoples Institute in 
Lower Manhattan and was aware of the links to the British program. 

But it was not Potter's work in the United Kingdom, which he had 
left to come to the Unisersily of Alberta, so much as his tenure as 
vice-president and role in the development of the Grand Valley State 
Colleges in Michigan, which qualified him for the Ramapo prcsi- 


'The t«o cotteges have achieveil Jiftcicnt sort* of visibjiiy outside the state 
Since Ramapo U within commutinic range of New York City, where 30 per- 
cent of ill faculty resiJe, anJ since Ccorce Potter wriief anU speaks tireleuly 
about (he coilece and iu experuneoTal anni. and Joes so effeclhely. Ramapo 
fisutes in educational tircles as one of the more innovative colleges in its 
area. PieviJent Bjork (t( Stockton U acuve in the American Ai.<iociaiion of 
Slate Colleges anJ Universities (Ibai group of some 300 comprehensive col- 
leges anj regional state univciMiic* which AMen Dunham termcJ 'the Col- 
leges of the Forgotten Americans'*], aiivl u svclf knov-n in (he league of state 
coOege preshicnts for his forccfulnes* and his vousuafty »tJe knowreJge of 
trenJs in coniemporary higher cUucstkM. 
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dency. Thus, Potter appealed to the trustees as someone possessing 
the academic and intellectual distinction of Oxford — Writh evident 
decency and a comfortably “non-U” British accent — combined s^iih 
impressive experience as a North American administrator. 

Pocccf's firef proWeni was to decide, along h itb the trustees, n^herc 
the college should be located. Some members of the board had in 
mind a college that \souId reflect their cultural concerns and be an 
asset to the wealthy Bergen County communities. However, Ralph 
Dungan and some members of the Board of Higher Education 
vvanted it to have a minority and urban orientation. Except for small 
pockets adjoining the Hudson River, however, Bergen County's pop- 
ulation is not urban; its zoning and its expensive real estate imply 
the relative absence of inner-city problems. While Potter could ap- 
preciate these concerns and, as we shall sec, sought to respond to 
them by special cQorts to recruit disadvantaged minority students, 
he was particularly interested in locating the college in an accessible 
and attractive place, with surrounding open space and beauty that 
would add something to the intellectual life and high academic qual- 
ity be dreamed of. There were definite confUcts among the mem- 
bers of the board of trustees on this matter. Though Mis. Florence 
Thomases, one of the trustees and cuireatly chairman of the board, 
an upper-middle-class, well-to-do lerideot of Englewood, with great 
concern for the fate of oonwhite students, insisted that the college 
be located in Hackensack, the mayor did not in fact want to sur- 
render potential taxable properties to an academic institution; nor 
did he behoe Jhat bis decaying donntown could be uplilled by the 
parldng and other problems that would be created by the building 
of a new slate college. Actually. Hackensack, while having a large 
working-class population, has a small black population. On the other 
hand, many blacks feared that a college in Hackensack might draw 
only blacks from neighboring tonus and would thus in fact be 
segregated.* 

Sites were looked at on the Meadowiands, near Paramus, and at 
other places mainly marked by tbrougbways and hence cut o2 from 
ready access — but such sites would have required ground fill and 
endless delays in starting consiructioo. So, too, a number of places 

•A similar issue arose w&en U was deoded to expand and hence relocate 
the Sute University of New York at Buffalo. When Martin Meyersoo became 
president. Ik was aiiracttd by the aotioa ot a waterfroct Jocation which would 
be accessible to Buffalo's tninorities. Hus would base required reversal of 
plans underway to build a new campus in suburban Amh erst A number of 
blacks said to Meyerson that they pt^ired a “real college" in the suburbs to 
one in the ghetto; after- all, they were familiar enough with the ghetta As 
already noted, the university ended up in Amherst 
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(such as Upper Saddle River) were looked ai on the northern edge 
of New Jersey at the New York State border, near where the col- 
lege now sits. Much ol this is estate country, and some residents 
strongly objected, pointing out that the roads were too narrow, the 
facilities too limited. But the well-to-do exurbanites where Ramapo 
Hnally was located realized that a housing project would be even less 
welcome. Thus the struggle o\ef zoning turned out to be minimal 
— they knew that if they got the college the housing project would 
probably have to be located elsewhere: the college might cicn turn 
out (0 be an asset. 

Potter and the board recruited the distinguished firm of architec- 
tural planners, Sasaki, Dawson and DcMay of Watertown, Massa- 
chusetts, who associated themselves with a New Jersey firm and 
hunted all over northern New Jersey for locations. Meanwhile, Pot- 
ter look an ofTicc in Hackensack, realizing the immense importance 
of actually opening the college at a new site by the fall of 1971. 
Hence, beginning in 1969, esen though a dcHniie site had not yet 
been chosen, plans went ahead on the design of buildings on the 
so-called fast-track model, allowing the construction to proceed 
rapidly. While matters were at an impasse as to a variety of not 
wholly satisfactory sites, each involving problems of land assembly, 
clearance, and potential litigation, the owner of an estate died who 
had already been negotiating with the college to sell part of his tract; 
and eventually, after many further rJeJays caused by haggling over 
price with the Trenton authorities and over zoning with the local 
authorities, this estate, with a mansion suitable for the administra- 
tion building, and an old attractive house for the president across 
the road from the college, was finally acquired. Though a concession 
was made to Mrs. Thomases that a center would be created in Hack- 
ensack with commuter buses running back and forth, funds never 
became available and the Hackensack center or extension did not 
materialize. 

If Potter had been a more anxious person, a touch of madness 
might well have set in during this period. A myriad ol complexities 
had to be handled through a number of agencies in Trenton. Out 
once the site was acquired, the building plans were ready. The archi- 
tects did the miraculous, and the buildings were up and ready to 
receive an expected SOO students (1.200 actually carolled), a year 
after corutruction started, that is, for the opening of the fall term 
in 1971. 

From the south, one can approach Ramapo College from Route 17. 
which is one of those dcptcsringly American four-lane roads, un- 
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evenly lined by neoH'Iit resiauranls, gas stations, speculatively held 
vacant lots, and auto dealers; or via Interstate 202 which passes the 
college’s property to the west; or via the New York State Thruway, 
since Mahwah is just by the border at the very northern tip of New 
Jersey. On one side, the college is only a short distance from a large 
Ford automobile assembly plant at Mrdiwah, to which the working- 
class population commutes from all over New York and New Jersey. 

• On the other side, the Ramapo Valley Road leads out toward the 
Ramapo Mountains and the estate country, rolling and beautiful. 
Set in woods and for the most part out of sight of the Valley Road, 
the college's buildings have met with little objection from the resi- 
dents of the area; in its own particular way it “belongs” on Ramapo 
Valley Road, not on Route 17. The rambling mansion on the estate 
is unchanged except for some remodeling inside to make offices for 
the administration. The elegant York Room is left as it was, and is 
used for informal lectures, discussions, and social events. The ultra- 
modern rectangular steel and glass buildings m back seem almost 
camouflaged by the mirrored reflection of the woods and sky in the 
huge surfaces of one-way glass. In themselves, the buildings are not 
so interesting, but in the setting with the trees and garden with walks 
and sculpture, the entire eSect is stunnbg. There is much that is 
designed to be functional: the whole campus is “barrier free”;* the 
interiors of the buildings are functional in that the walls are movable 
and room sizes and shapes can be changed around for various needs. 
However, one discerning faculty member commented that the build- 
ings are like the college itself: they seem more functional and appro- 
priate than they are in practice: do windows can be opened; the 
outside rooms are too bright; (he inside rooms are too dark; and 
though supposed to be soundproof, the buildings are noisy; there is 
not enough space, no place for “workshops,” and no “people pock- 
ets” (a phrase employed in describing the plans for the University 
of Wisconsin-Green Bay). Space problems, of course, are related to 
the square-foot-per-student assessment based on the state govern- 
ment formula which, for a college wih these aspirations, is not 
adequate. 

In fact, Ramapo is still cramped for space, even thou^ its student 
enrollment has declined slightly from a plateau of some 3,500 FTE 
(full lime equivalent) students (head count of 5,000); President 
Potter believes that economies of scale can only be reached at an 
enrollment of 5,000 FTE. Ramapo's original plan had been to gi'C 
each of the “schools" into which it is divided its separate quarters, 
within which faculty and studenu in ihe school could create a “shop.” 
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a kind of working space, Ramapo houses 1,000 students on campus, 
but not as many as it or they would like; a few reside in the nearby 
motels, or rent houses or rooms in towns in the area. Moreover, the 
hope Potter originally had of building faculty housing has never 
matcrialired.* In the Self-Study Report completed in 1975 (under 
the leadership of Fredrick Waring, director of institutional research) 
in preparation for the accreditation visit of the Middle Slates Asso- 
ciation, the School of Environmental Studies, for example, declares 
that it lacks any permanent quarters which could serve as places for 
faculty and students to form the kinds of Ues implicit in the Ramapo 
plan of school “citizenry.” Similarly, the School of Contemporary 
Arts has lacked sufficient space for theater and studio work, though 
the new library building wtif free space now occupied which can be 
used for these purposes. 

In spite of these drawbacks, the general effect of the campus is 
attractive and spacious. This allractiveness, as well as the style of the 
faculty, have helped make it possible for the college to bring a num- 
ber of exurbanite residents of the repon to many of its cultural, artis- 
tic, and academic programs. Adults are enrolled both in the reg- 
ular academic courses and in the Saturday College, an adult-edu- 
cation program that has drawn in people from the surrounding area. 
A group called “Friends of Ramapo” has been developed to support 
cultural and artistic activities at the college; its members are invited 
to concert series, poetry readings, and dramatic productions. And 
they are also to be found at some events in the “Master Lecture 
Series,” which are presumably organized around a particular topic 
by one of the schools but in actual fact are usually prepared by a 
single faculty member; the programs often have an appeal, to use 
old-fashioned terminology, to highbrows, or middlebrows, or both 
within the college community. Some of these lectures are reminiscent 
of the offerings at the New School for Social Research in New York 
in their range and relative sophistication. In the first year, the pro- 
grams were devoted to a study of the mass media, for which the 
metropolitan area supplied a ready availability of talent; in the spring 


*A( the time of our firsl visit, ooli’ a single faculty merebir, to our know- 

ledge. had bought a home in the viciniiy of the college Besides the one-third 
of the faculty who continue to redde ia New York City (some of them are 
in the arts, where Manhattan is 'Vbere it's at**), another one-fifth or so reside 
elsewhere in New York, as far up the river as Hastings. Only about 20 percent 
reside in Bergen County itself, where real estate ts generally big and expensive. 
To create any kuid of faculty commuiuiy— ui the sense in which Kresge Col- 
lege sought to create a community— u therefore out of the question. 
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o£ 1977 lo give anoltsr 

« £ dco^i .0 "Being 

ioMj coordinated by faculty members from T“ * ' 
MetmpoUtan and Community Sludies, and Amencan Studies. 


When Potter described the plan of organuation of the ““'S' “ 
board, some members nere astorusbed, es» 

pected a traditional academic program. Instea^ Potie go ^ 
nhich would be “interdisciplinary. and 
His wish for a nondepartmentaliaed college . s,„gEnt, 

siraints cjperienced by the eontemporaty Amen^ D which 

but rather his British background Cl' d”* ' me 

in the United Kingdom even now mattets much le^ 

United States). He cated about individuated 
etal arts. And he wanted to give students a wade 
among the schools mto which the college would 
not seem too far-fetched to compare this appioadr " 
me dons who rule the Ojhridge CoUeges, at least m me 
even to this day, where me don or tutor is responsible to stM^_ 
on an individual, coUegiate basis, tamer man as a member or a urn 
versity-wids academic department - 

■rhm, me coUege was to be divided into h ‘j..iode 

model of me University of Sussex), each of winch "°^d m 
faculty from mote than a jingle disaplinary background, th ^ 
would rcuda ihar disciplinary UUcs and (as in any 
tivB-bargaining contract Mould have required) the standarf aca 
ranks. TymicaUy, the range o( disdplines represented withm 
ticular school U very wide. The oripnal School of Hui^ EQ 
ment included faculty trained in the natural saences, the 
cnees, and also the humanities; growing rapidly beyond the ^ 
so students thought manageable in tenns of Ramapo s coacep 


•Pahap* taore typkal b the Master Lecture 
ibe subjea ‘PoliUa of Hisber Edaeat»a: Access ^ ^bdh 

Uiren iaduded such gsiests a» WaUam Birrabanm, CoUece). 

McCoraack (the inaoratibe tonner ptesidenl of Manhatian^e 
Frantlyu Jemfer. a bUct professor of bkolosy at ^ 

naa of the Rnlgere Uahretsitr Senate, and a oian deeply ^ 

eppormaity. Indeed. Fred Witte*, fwmerly diteoor of 
ter^ca and assistant U> Presdeitt FoUer at the very start of Ramapft 
eouerned with the rfriiirrxt'mmi O^oitimity Fund pcograia and now m ^ 
executive director, was another soest. as were Stanley Aronwtz. Le« 
own, and George Potter. Ramapo bdongs among the expemnenimgw 
which cooiinne to tale an interest in higher education, ihc^ « 
tntiats «tvr« is no longer a coaunoa sob;ect for discourse a* it bad earuer 
in the era of protest. 
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school citizenship, it has since been subdivided several times. The 
School of American Studies embraces not only people trained in 
American history and literature, but also economists, philosophers, 
political scienlisls, and sociologisls. Another kind of mixture brought 
together both young people holding their first teaching job and 
practitioners, such as a labor organizer from the School of Social 
Relations, or a polymer chemist from industry now in the School of 
Theoretical and Applied Sciences. 

Since its opening in the fall of 1971, Ramapo has modified its 
structure as a cluster of liberal-arts schools in a number of ways. 
Today there is a greater emphasis on disciplinary majors or tracks. 
This is partly a reflection of the growth and size of the college, and 
hence, unevenly, of the schools; partly it reflects, too, a willingness, 
within limits, to create undergraduate preprofessional curricula. A 
student entering Ramapo is asked to choose one of the seven inter- 
discipVmaxy schools, in which he must complete 32 (out of a total of 
120) credits in all-college requiremeats. including a sequence of tu- 
torials, Scope and Methods (which is a major or track, within a 
school), and a Senior Seminar. A major may itself be interdisciph- 
naxy, as in the case of fntercultural Studies, or Metropolitan Studies. 
A concentration in Science in Cultural Perspective, for example, 
might include Kistoiy and Philosophy of Science, the Sociology of 
Medicine, and problems of ethics and values in the application of 
science. (Such a student can also take a Master Lecture Course for 
two credits, which often offen interdisciplinary subjects, for example, 
“Science and Society; New Perspectives.”)^ Options for what Ram- 
apo calls co-majors also exist. Thus, if a student in the School of 
American Studies wants to major in folklore with a co-major in 
music, such a program can be arranged. 

Most students, however, enter Ramapo hoping to pursue a plan 
of study which will satisfy them and, if need be, their parents, as to 
its value in terms of an enliy-lcvel job.* A larger number of students 
seek a program in business administration than in any other field, 
but until just now the faculty has resisted the temptation to establish 
a business degree. Instead, students have been required to take their 
major in one of the schools and then do their business co-major 
within the Division of Professional Institutes; in accounting, market- 
ing, data processing, business law, or similar offerings. In fact, in 
1976-77, 850 students have been following this track. Many of the 
Ramapo faculty share the widespread academic belief that business 
subjects cannot be taught in a "hbcial-arts way” — which at Ramapo, 
in rhetoric if not in reality, means an interdisciplinary way. (We shall 
say more about this conflict at the end of the chapter.) Business is 
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also lookfd down upon as unduly preprofcssional, but in fact many 
Ramapo students punue such majors. They can receive a B.S. in 
chemistry (eight credits are r^uired) in the School of Theoretical 
and Applied Science; they can get a B5. in instrumentation setertce 
in the School of Theoretical and Applied Science; they can pursue 
economics or history in (our sdtools; sociology and political sdence 
in five. In the School of Contemporaiy Arts, students doing the fine- 
arts major can concentrate in visual arts, theater, or music, with dd 
credits in one of the three, and 14 divided between the other two 
areas. For students hoping to work as musicians and artists, teachers, 
or perhaps in advertising, these would be “preprofessional" options. 
Indeed, ^ere is a Division of Teacher Education and Physical Edu- 
cation which provides enough credit hours and prescribed work, 
including internships, in teacher education to allow certification — 
once, of course, the staple of the New Jersey State Colleges, and now 
a wadhg asset In the School of Metropolitan and Community Stud- 
ies, there are opportunities offered for internships in various ageodes 
which could seen as preprofessiooal opportunities. Plainly, the 
schools differ in the degree to whidi they are geared to prepare the 
students for postbaccalaureate empto)'ment The School of neoreti- 
cal and Applied Science, considered one of the best schools of sd- 
ence in the state college s)SteiR, takes with great seriousness not only 
the career problems of facul^, but also those of students, with the 
result that many faculty in other schools look down on it as a trade 
schooL 

Perhaps the most oncompromisuigly liberal-arts oriented of any of 
the schools has been the School of Intercultural Studies, whose first 
director wns Flavia A]a3'a.* This school attempts to relate students 
not only to contemporary Western cnltures and literatures but to the 
past as w ell: for example it has courses on prehistoric Greek archae- 
ologj-, on the life of Renaissance Europe, on the Islamic worlds. In 
the C OD temporary fields there are, for example, courses on “The Art 
and Thought of Jeao-Paul Sartre** and “TheKovcl wiihin the Novel.” 
in which Don Quixote, Tnjtram Shandy, and Swann’r IKay are found 
on the reading list, and in which the practical problems of the writ- 
ing of novels are treated within the novels ihemsehes. It is not sur- 
prising that sudr courses do not have the heaviest registration but 
they provide a haven for facul^ and attract some of the most capa- 
ble students. The course on the novel attracted 13 students last year. 


•Dr. Alaya won a Gagrenheioi Fellowhip for snuiies ia comparative luer- 
atare in 1974—75 — the only person, so far u we Xdow. from any of the New 
Jersey Mate coUeges to receive dus (UstisgaisbeU aw^d. 
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However, the school declares in the catalogue that career opportuni- 
ties are open in many areas of government, business, and the human 
services “which increasingly demand the cultural sensitivity and 
global awareness fostered by the School.”® 

In the original design, there were to be ■‘tutonals for ''“hme”, 
who, with a relatively small itiintber of translers, were at the outset 
the only students. In the present design, tutors meet wim 
dent individually lot discussion and advnsing on academic “bd 
academic problems and then join the rntor s group o 15 o 20 
siudenls once a week lor general discussion. In a student s Brst yem 
it is the tutorial lhat aids him in his orientalion “ “"'f ' 

ptogram and career planning. The second- and 
ate devoted to some topic or lopies mnloally 
tutor which may involve reading and reseatclt “f 
discussions. These vary «normonsly, according to the 
votion and the care taken in planning a s t. one 

such variability ol course, is lound ibtoughoul acaderma. In one 
freshman tulorM we visited in ihe spring ol the 
had been spenl in deciding what to dis™ss-a “b”""" 
lion with laoilty who hesitate to exerose 

had settled finally on a book on adolescence by George Goe has 
and Dennis Klos’*® students were permitted to draw on personal ex 
pericnec as a way ol responding lo the text. The 
for some, a waste ol time tor othets-io any case, a '“”8 “2"" 
which, because ol its uusrruetured nature. 

and greater lalcnt than are common i» ,ha 

reasin, perhaps, i. ha, been recert.I, I"''’”* '“b Z 

inniot and senior years should be dropped. Pal 

tnlorial, now supplemented b, the >^“”.'"8 

denls special assistance where “'” 'J,"Lss 

and this demanding task, too, is 

Although Ihe college rank, with Monlela.r Slate n^ ^“'.'”8 
esi median test scores ol an, college rnthe ajatem. "J' 
spm. nearly the entire range from above 600 to below 400 on me 
SATs, and there is an eqoally wide d.vergenee ol aBeetive motiva 
lions and abilities. 


•Stockton has perhaps one-^rt M^t d collescs 

550 or above— scores higher than wh^go down on the SAT scale 

But both Stockton and majority of the low scoring slu- 

SLTa?: of students had SAT 

scores of 400 and under. 
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Indeed, some students arrive at their senior year through “sodal 
promotion”— as they do at many high schools— without knowing 
how to read a text or write a coherent essay.* However, since the 
tutorial program was not origjoally designed to teach basic skills, 
nor is this now its principal function, the Learning Center has been 
set up as the explicit locale where students can acquire the basic 
literacy, capacity for self-expression, and other skills which most of 
the (acuity would have attained well before reaching the tenth grade. 
Few if any of the faculty are prepared for the sheer labor and one- 
to-one mutual frustrations they are likely to encounter if they lake 
seriously the obligation of seeing to it that students become able to 
read a complicated text, write a coberenl essay, and acquire minimal 
quantitative ability.” 

Interdisciplinary counes are very important at Ramapo. They exist 
throughout the structure, and are usually team-taught; in the fresh- 
man program, in Scope and Methods, and in the Senior Semiaars> 
which are supposed to crown a student's work and which ideally ate 
given by two faculty members to a group of fifteen students. Some 
faculty have found team leaching lo be veiy rewarding; they leam 
from each other and find that they can be more creative than when 
teaching alone. The team-teaching approach has sometimes presented 
difficulties, however. The faculty have not been prepared (o work in 
colleagueship, and if they are young and inexperienced and have not 
themselves arrived at any intetdisciplinary focus, they can rarely take 
the lime and cHorl — with their heavy teaching loads and many com- 
mittee meetings — for the joint preparation that a genuinely inter- 
disciplinary Senior Seminar v»ouId require. Of the 37 seminars oSered 
in the fall of 1976, only 13 were team-taught. Though the titles 
sound very interesting, a number seem too avant-garde, too ambi- 
tious, or too specialized perhaps for the majority of Ramapo stu- 
dents. Students can choose their seminars, but they cannot always 
get into one of their choice. A small group of fifteen students will 
usually consist of some who arc not really interested in the subject, 
but are simply there as captives. Even if a course is not team-taught, 
the interdisciplinary model remams, though in the opinion of some 
faculty members, such courses may not in fact be as creative and 
interesting as they ate reputed to be. Their success depends on who 
is teaching, how firmly the person is established in a particular field, 

*Leo McLaughlia was asked recently to become director of ibe tutorial 
program and to see wfaat could be <fawe la improve ii — a step Doted with 
approval by the report of ibe Middle States Association evaluation leain h> 
Oaobee 1973. 
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and how well he is able to go beyond it. Interdisciplinary 

can be used by poorly trained people to cover up weakness. Indeed, 

•‘interdisciplinary” has been criticized by some as simply a catch- 


word, often meaningless. . 

In somn plaKS, ihongh P«.hnps not a. Rama[», lacnlv m le™- 
taught imcrdisciplinary couBss arc often tempted to talk to each 
other, leaving the students lar behind, espeetally those 
quate vocabulary or historical knowledge. Another problem, of 
Src, is the e^ense ol assigning two o, thrce faculty member » 
a somewhat raielied interdisdplinaiy course that attracts only a small 
number of students. 


George Potter, his assistants, and other planners appear to have 

begli with the assumption that Ramapo would indeed 

stutot body, and that if they reentited a lively, d.ve se a„lty and 

then encouraged them to lortii themselves .mo “ 

matching ot students and faculty in such a setting 

of the conclusions we have drawn from look-"® = n is to, such 

have sought to be pedagogically innovative is that it is |ust such 

lion, when what is needed is a great deal, m order 

that, within a particular diseipliue. ""““w ' uStSd Srs- 

senU or to see that laeulty are tcacbmg 

sary subjects, and that students arc 

college-wide opportunities in their paru^lar ''“f “v ng 

said dtis, we i also recognire to. to f 
to Ramapo, Ukc laeulty elsewhere, would 0 

sisted tight over-all diteelion and qutdtty control »' “ 

practice Such tasks ol leadership, ol 

faculty unionization or by to budgettr, contro b ™d “ 

gencies to, are a particular peril to new 

way. Nevertheless, there is a need at ® , , /me'^ presi- 

in Lms ol school policies and smden. o 

dent, academic vice-president and many faculty arc begmmng 

'“STckools. while ptovidmE a “„“urin°dep»- 

SiSS!‘^Smi:.SniSrS^-toe,opmeSo. 
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inlraschool networks ol pcdagogically or politically homogeneous 
groups with orientations in a particular and sometimes too narrow 
sense. For example, a group of psycholo^sis who labeled themselves 
as humanistic, in opposition to what they saw as the behavioristic 
or mechanistic tendencies prevailing in psychoiogy at other institu- 
tions, formed a nucleus within the School of Metropolitan and Com- 
munity Studies and attracted a much larger number of students than 
did even the urban and community-studies courses themselves. Yet, 
when some of their ps>chology majors decided to apply to graduate 
school in, for example, clinical psychology, they realixed that they 
had in eflccl been isolated in a comer of an enormous field and 
lacked the kind of grasp of the discipline that would win them ad- 
mission to highly competitive APA-approved programs. In other 
words, students limited by offerings in fftcir own school and not well 
advised by faculty aboui courses in their discipline in other schools, 
found themselves in serious trouble. Thus it was that in 1973 dis- 
tribution requirements in psychology were initiated. Similarly, what 
is now the School of Social Relations began within the Sebool of 
Human Environment as a politically radical enclave concerned, as 
the Academic Information Bulletin for 1975-76 puts it, with “an in- 
terdisciplinary approach to a critical analysis of modem societies 
what are the prevailing social divisions within these societies based 
on class, race, and sex, . . . how do these divisions grow out of and 
reinforce existing ideological, political and economic structure, . • • 
and how do individual and group consciousness develop and under 
what conditions arc they transformed? Throughout this analysis the 
goal is, in part, to find concrete strategies and alternatives for social 
change.” 

Many Ramapo faculty members themselves, not to speak of the 
local community, regarded such concerns as radical. The fear of 
allowing the School of Social Relations to become something of an 
ideological hothouse had led the president and vice-president Jo be 
hesitant about its creation in the first place. When it was finally 
agreed that the would-be School of Social Relations would have to 
meet college-wide criteria of scholarship within three years, and 
would also have to approach a minimum of 300 “dtirens,” the de- 
sired ‘'crftfcal mass,” s wfdb varfcfy of students showed up and 
provided the School with a claim for full establishment. The radical 
critiques of society, of “the system,” promulgated by members of the 
school, held an appeal for some of rhe black students who found 
themselves in a predominantly white suburban setting; these radical 
critiques were congruent with the prevailing cynicism in the society 
at large, which hunts for villains in a quasi-capitalist order (as So~ 
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seph Schumpeter many years ago predicted) when that order begins 
to lose legiUmacy even — and espedaity — among its beneficiaries.** 
With both President Potter and Vice-President Cassidy objecting 
to the creation of the School for Sodal Relations, the board of trus- 
tees first voted by divided majorily to support the view of the admin- 
istrators. But after a group of faculty students had called for 
another vote and had themselves shared in the stormy meeting, there 
were enough strong advocates who favored the creation of (he school 
to get the board to revene itself. Earlier, when the matter had come 
up before the faculty of the college as a whole, only one individual 
had openly opposed the setting up of the school, which he regarded 
as unscholarly and as catering to short-sighted desires for “rele- 
vance.” Though other faculty were also unhappy at the situation, 
the decentralized structure made it possible for them to disregard 
this new school and confine (heir concerns to their own professional 
and political arenas. This son of situation is not only to be found at 
Ramapo, of course. Such programs may get by, and in the end stu- 
dents whose principal need is for more disciplined, baste studies may 
actually be shortchanged (however highly motivated), for they rarely 
acquire the critical and scholarly background that many radical fac- 
ulty themseh«s possess. 

Potter never lost si^it of his aim of recruiting faculty of the highest 
possible caliber. With Robert Cassidy he made an effort to take ad- 
vantage of the pool of available faculty and graduate students in the 
New York Metropolitan area as well as to recruit nationally. In the 
present faculty roster, there are by rough count twenty faculty mem- 
bers (not including four from Teachers College) either with terminal 
degrees or master's degrees from Columbia University, twelve from 
different branches of the City University of New York, mainly 
CCNY; three from Fordham; one from SUNY Stony Brook; five 
from Brooklyn Polytechnic Institute; one from Yeshiva. Others came 
from within New Jersey itself: Rutgers is much the largest source, 
with fourteen by our count holding terminal or master's degrees from 
dial institution; two from Fairlcigh Dickinson University; two from 
Seton Hall; one from Princeton. (Only in the Learning Skids Center 
have any recruits come from other New Jersey state colleges, with 
One from Jersey City State, and another from Montclair State.) A 
number come from Pennsylvania. From outside the local orbit, fac- 
ulty come from Chapel Hill, Alabama, and Tulane; Berkeley and 
Irvine; the Big Ten; and a number from the University of Chicago. 
TTius, in terms of degrees held, a very large number come from ma- 
jor re.searcb institutions at the graduate level and many also from 
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outstanding liberal-arts collies from the Ivy League to Stanford at 
the undergraduate level. It should be added that some of the localism 
in the hiring of the first recruits reflects the fact that although 800 
students were expected when the college opened in the fall of 1971, 
1,200 showed up, making it necessary for part-time faculty to be as- 
sembled from nearby institutions. National recruiting was also, in 
effect, limited by budgetary restrictions — one example among a great 
many of the way in which the aspirations of the two new colleges 
were hamstrung by civil-service regulations — a situation which han- 
dicaps many public institutions. 

The scarcity and expense of bousing in the Ramapo area itself 
(only one-fifth of the faculty live in Bergen County) and the inabil- 
ity of the college to provide any faculty housing forced many to 
commute from where they had been living, in New York City and 
in other areas of New York and noctiiem New Jersey, or to find 
places more or less throughout the suburban areas. In spite of all the 
talk about urban problems that goes on at Ramapo, and in spite of 
the ori^nal concern that almost led to locating the college in Hack- 
ensack, vlnually no faculty live in these small urban centers or in 
troubled cities such as Newark. 

Long-distance automobile commuting has left its toll on faculty 
and on students. Whatever their original enthusiasm, some have 
settled into' a routine of coming to the college to give their courses 
and tutorials on, let us say, a Monday, Wednesday, Thiusday sched- 
ule, or a Tuesday, Wednesday, Friday schedule — the idea that 
Wednesday would be a day (or faculty to get together still holds, 
more or less, but many Senior Seminars are also scheduled for that 
day. There are very few people to be found on weekdays alter hours, 
except in the dormitories. To be sure, the “Saturday College,” does 
help fill up the empty space on weekends. 

At first the Ramapo and Stockton faculties alike resented having to 
be represented for collective-bargaining purposes by the New Jersey 
Education Association, which in their minds was associated with low 
academic status. And they realized, in our judgment correctly, that 
the provisions then applying to the retention of faculty after a three- 
year probationary period, which actually meant notification of those 
not to be retain^ at least six months before the end of that period, 
would not serve to promote people for their scholarship, for the 
quality of their teaching (which takes time to develop and evaluate), 
and for service both to the college itself and to outside constituen- 
cies. Nor did such a provision allow for flexibility in responding to 
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diverse and changing student interests at which both colleges aimed. 
The ^clat tvith which both colleges began brought applications from 
individuals who had recently received their doctorates or hoped soon 
to receive them — individuals who, though the current academic de- 
pression was beginning to be fell, would still not have been desperate 
enough ordinarily to seek positions at most other state colleges in 
the Northeast. 

^Vhile in the early 1960s many state colleges and regional univer- 
sities harbored the hope of developing graduate programs, it was 
clear from the outset that this was neither a realistic possibility nor 
a stated aim of Stockton and Ramapo; these colleges were to be 
oriented entirely to the leaching of undergraduates, and the quality 
of that teaching would be the primary factor in recruitment and re- 
tention, with scholarship a significant evidence of continued intellec- 
tual life, just as the exhibits of painters or the compositions and per- 
formances of niusidans would be. 

While in general faculty at Ramapo have depended for recognition 
and reward on their schools, work in the Senior Seminars, which are 
sometimes interschool courses, can also be a source of recopition. 
So can work in the Leamiog Skills Center, a college-wide enterprise. 
However, there is always the danger that faculty members oriented 
toward teaching can quickly lose their ties to the worlds of scholar- 
ship, the arts, or public a^airs as they immerse themselves in the 
policies of their particular schools or of the college as a whole. When 
President Potter became aware of this, he named an executive direc- 
tor of research and development, as of January 1977, wjth threefold 
responsibilities: to help faculty members develop grant and research 
proposals; to encourage other scholarly activities — such as the Fac- 
ulty Colloquia already In existence — which would bring together 
faculty members from various disciplines ro exchange ideas lor new 
intcrdisciplinaiy, perhaps team-tau^t, courses; and also to stimulate 
the writing of articles that might be published in the Ramapo 
Papers. 

It is convenient for faculty and administrators at Ramapo to put 
the blame on “Trenton” when the college fails to fulfill the ambitions 
cherished by many of its launders and initial cadres. Still, there is no 
doubt that additional resources would help by making it easier to 
“carry” unproductive faculty already on tenure while searching for 
mature additions both in tenns of teaching and scholarship. And 
indeed, George Potter and Richard Bjork have both worked with 
the autboriiies in Trenton in an effort to establish for their colleges 
a funding formula that is more generous than the standard "body 
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count” used for the state college system generally.* As wc shall see, 
by recruiting a young faculty, the new state colleges were at first 
served by system-wide formulae based on average salaries, but in a 
period of stasis or retrenchment any still-morc-generous arrange- 
ment would have been regarded as inequitable by the other state 
colleges and could hardly have been supported by Dungan. 

Given the relative autonomy of the various schools, it is perhaps 
not surprising that Ramapo, for approximately the same number of 
students as Stockton, has more than twice the percentage of tenured 
faculty. There are seventeen (enured faculty who have neither the 
doctorate nor other appropriate terminal degree such as Master of 
Fine Arts, M.B.A. or }.D. Possession of a degree is surely no sign-” 
though we do not believe it a negative sign— of capacity as a teacher* 
scholar. Such strictures do not apply generally to the practicing 
aiUst. However, it seems to be a general rule, subject of course to 
exceptions, that a person who has started toward the doctorate but 
has not completed the dissertation, is a poor bet, even for a teaching* 
oriented college. The failure to complete a dissertation is in fsri 
often evidence of a lack of interest in or appreciation for scholarship? 
a warning signal that the person may become both stale and dated 
as a teacher after an initial burst of energy and enthusiasm. 

However, the great majority of faculty attracted to Ramapo did 
possess. Of soon achieved, terminal degrees. A number had attained 
scholarly distinction. Some of these scholarly faculty found teaching 
the diverse student body drawn to Ramapo to be unrewarding and 
difficult, while others found it stimulating and exciting to awaken in 
hitherto ill-educated students an interest in literature, history, the 
aru, and the sciences. Such faculty have declared that they would 
not be happy teaching in any other kind of milieu. 

But there were others, especially among the younger faculty drawl* 
to Ramapo, who had been graduate students when the protest move- 
ments of the 1960s began. Not only in the “softer” fields, but even 
in the natural sciences, a number amcluded that they had surren- 
dered too much of their own affective and personal lives to fit into 


•Edom to develop new fotimiUs, which isuld be accepted as equitable on 
a statewide basis, have repeatedly b^n presented at Trenton by George Poiirr 
-^ormulM which would take account, for enample. of the fact that economiw 
of scale m terms of essential adminisuauve overhead would not appear unro 
the new college reached an FTE count of 5,000 or so. Not only have the** 
proposals been ignored or rejected, but the new state policies of funding on » 
credit-hour basb rather than on an FTE student basis have in fact cut mio 
the rewurces of the new colleges and in our judgment, have harmed ibeit 
educational aims as well. 
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what they icnned tlie "rat race” of the research- and gradua e- 
oriented university. Their wish was not to publish schol^ly articles 
which now seemed merely destructive of the Canadian forests, but 
rather to devote themselves to teaching students— preferably, m fact, 
nonclitc sludents. But ths difficulty is that to wish to teach such 
students does not render one capable of doing so. Indeed, il there 
is any misapprehension against which our book might help to svam 
future academic esperimentent. it is the uotion ““o"' 
tciects consentional discipline-bound cducabon, which is ““ 

lu the classroom, the library or the laboratOTi. wdl ^ ^ 

capable either of inventing an alternative or of adopting 
stractuted by someone else. In the foimer ease, he may lack ffie very 

rebelliousness that has led lo rejection of the '“"'f 

from which he has lied is brought into play against die supposed or 

actual constraints of the new alternative. 

These issues were intensiBed by 'J' ' t’! 

days of esperimentation, some Ramapo faculty differences 

lieved that it would be elitist to take account of 
between the “bottom third" now being 

uhat they themselves, products ,“^^“ 0 , 200 

advanced education, had become: that a diffetenec let tu say ol 2 ™ 
points on the SAT raised questions mere y of eultur^ 'i'„ 
Lism, and class distinction. Some of the faeuhy ^ 
liked the idea ol tutorials, and oeeasioually in the 
Ramapo and Stockton (where the tenu used is Pt=“P ^ 

experi^nted with tap sessions and eneoumer groups (« at Mesg 
Collegcl-lhough now these are lar less m evidence The ErsJJ^a'e 
of reeniiu also liked the notion of ereaung prog rams °t_the >m.ous 
schools together with the studeuK rather P themselves, 
preconceived slots into which students wou 

And yet there are at Ramapo faeull, tu- 

the first year, that although they approve 

torials, they were uneomlottahle with them; 'V' it mj 

a weaknesi of theirs, they preferred '“T 

against their ethos and. in some memure.^agm 

fhme'XTogmh^nffie Master t^ure S=Hc> P-^^ 

but as we have seen arc also opcii to the pu common 

Tlic insistence on the ' ' Ramapo imohed 

features ol the popular reforms of the 196US) uam 1 
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not only courses but the structures of the schools themselves. With 
great variance among them, the schools are in a sense small colleges, 
often relating diverse fields in new and interesting ways. A schools 
faculty is, thus, likely to be made up of people w ho do not know the 
intramural languages of all their colleagues. Since the schools have 
a large share in the appointment of their own faculty members, sub- 
ject to a college-wide review and the over-all decision of the aca- 
demic vice-president, questions of quality control, on which we have 
already touched, inevitably arise.'* It may be that a philosopher is 
not evaluating another philosopher but, let us say, a sociolo^t; or a 
medieval historian is evaluating a psycholo^st; but again, such dis- 
parities would operate quite difierenily among the various schools. 
And there are also differences among the schools in the degree to 
which participation in tenure decisions has in practice become de- 
mocratized — or in the extent to which not only nontenured faculty 
but also undergraduates participate. Such participation can readily 
precipitate a situation, widespread today in academic life, where the 
nontenured must court popularity among students and are subject 
not only to the judgment of iheir seniors but also to that of their 
own age cohort. In turn, this can lead to eSorts to keep out of the 
tenure ladder altogether the most able people, in terms of either their 
ability as teachers or as scholars or their involvement in other extra- 
mural professional activities. 

InterdisdpUnaty courses (often simply called that to sound inter- 
esting), when truly mullidiscipimary and involving a knowledge by 
each participant of the inteUectual and linguistic patterns of the other 
fields, and when team-taught, can present other sorts of problems, 
such as a faculty member’s fear of exposing himself or herself to 
the judgment of another, particularly if both are competing for ten- 
ure." Actually, such a situation is rare at Ramapo because of the 
early grant of tenure which marks a sharp contrast with Stockton. 
In other words, early tenure may have great advantages when it gives 
people security in the experiments of team teaching, or when people 
want to try something else which is pedagogically innovative and 
hence stands a good chance of failore. But on the whole, early tenure 
tends to freeze a college in the face of shifting student interests, thus 
limiting the settmg of new priorities, while at the same time running 
the risks in terms of quality control to which we have already re- 
ferred. 

As already indicated, despite the relative autonomy of the schools 
the vice-president for academic affairs and the president have sought 
to review all recommendations for promotion to tenure; on occasion, 
individual members of the board of trustees have also been involved. 
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a$ \scll as the board collectively. iVs yet, no tenure quotas or ceilings 
have been cslablishcJ; inJecd. os iriJiCJtcd. the administration has 
thought it VbUc to supiiort for tenure those who have devoted them- 
selves to the development of the several schools even if their qualifi- 
cations as scholars and the length of Utcir exivcricnce as undergrad- 
uate teachers arc not outstanvhng. However, some faculty feel that 
tenure has often been granted too easily to those who have put 
togcUicr an interdisciplinary course or have served on a personnel 
or Ollier conimiitce, when their youth or Jack of a doctorate would 
ordinarily have been a negative factor. Because so many faculty 
arc of the same age group, there is fierce competition. Older faculty 
arc daturbeJ by the lack of reliance on traditional criteria. Although 
Ramapo has not reached the 90 percent tenure rate of Jersey City 
State College and other long-csiablislicJ state institutions, SS percent 
of its ] 70 faculty members are on tenure. 

For a reading as to how its young college was doing, at the re- 
quest of the State Department of Hitter Hducation at Trenton, 
outside consultants were called in to make assessments. A number of 
disiinguislied scholars were among them, including Norman Blm* 
baum of Amherst College for the newly established School of Social 
Relations, Lynton U. Caldwell of Indiana for the School of Environ- 
mental Studies, Nathan Glazcr of Harvard for the Scliool of Metro* 
paliian and Community Studies, and Charles Overberger. vice-presi- 
dent of (he University of Michigan, for the School of Theoretical and 
Applied Science. On the whole, their reports express admiration for 
the enthusiasm of faculty, though some questions arc raised as to 
how long such enthusiasm can last in the absence of scholarly re- 
newal, However, these pto^m reviews ore by necessity too cursory 
to give a picture of what teaching is like for the wide range of stu- 
dents at Ramapo or how well (he students are being prepared for 
the postbaccjlaureate training to which a number aspire. Further- 
more, these program reviews had no direct bearing on individual 
tenure decisions.** 

Any liberal-arts college that seeks to do more than simply provide 
credentials or to give students a program entirely consisting of elec- 
tives is likely to find (hot the aims of faculty and those of entering 
students are not wholly congruent. Scholarly faculty want to move 
middlebrow students toward avant-garde culture. Radical faculty 
want to move them Irom, lor example, the often traditional Catholi- 
cism of their parents or, in the case of black students, where the 
generation gap beivveen soulhem-boro parents and their children 
can be very wide, Irom the revues of the Protestant ethic toward 
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either a black nationalist or a nonwhite ideological perspective. How- 
ever, as the American Council on Education survey of entering 
students at Ramapo indicates, the Ramapo student body, although 
diverse in social ori^ns, is far less diverse in social attitudes than 
mi^t be anticipated. Not only docs the college continue to enroll a 
considerable number of upper-middle-class students, but even among 
its students from working-class or lower-middle-class backgrounds 
whose parents ha\e not had any experience in college, the attitudes 
expressed are strikingly similar to those of liberal students at selec- 
tive colleges. To illustrate: 90 percent believe that the government 
is not adequately controlling pollution; a similar proportion believe 
that women should have job equality, and 80 percent believe that 
the wealthy should pay more taxes and that the government provides 
insufficient protection for consumers. As would be true at many rol- 
leges, 70 percent believe that marijuana should be legal. A similar 
proportion believe that students should help evaluate faculty (w 
bsue on which the Camepe Commission surveys showed students 
exhibited greater caution in 1975 than In 1969). The students who 
identify themselves as conservatives and far-right have never ex- 
ceeded 10 percent.* 

However, this does not mean that most of the students at Ramapo 
are avant garde in their aesthetic and intellectual tastes. Yet that* 
are enough recruits for some of the highly sophisticated course offer- 
ings which the catalogue sets forth, and some faculty in those courses 
arc willing to de\ote themselves to helping students meet rather 
stringent academic demands. For example, in the School of Inter- 
cuituial Studies, there are a number of oUerings in foreign litera- 
tures, such as Russian and German; and the college catalogue sug- 
gests that it is possible to study Chinese, Sanskrit, or Swahili in 
Independent Study.'* Indeed, a fesv faculty have gone far beyond 
the call o! duty in teaching such languages. 

The new regulation that students are to pay by the credit hour 
rather than on a term basis is likely, in our judgment, to be educa- 
tionally hannful. It may mean that students will question whether, 
for example, a Senior Seminar on ‘Theater of the Absurd,” on 
“Radical Ideolo^es and Conflict," or the many credit hours one 
would need to learn a new language are worth the expenditure. 


*Tlie American ConneJ oa Edneatioa data for Ramapo entering freshmen 
(supplied by Frederick Warurg, director of institutional research) indicates 
that the women are on the wbote a bit more liberal than the men. although 
over the last three or four year* sligftUy more men than women — somewhere 
between 6 and 8 percent — have sdcniified with the far left. 
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Faculty who arc reputed to be stringent graders or are said to assign 
an excessive amount of work may also find themselves with smaller 
registrations. Although the regulation has not been in elTect long 
enough to measure its results, it is clear that both the new and the 
established state colleges will lose money as students decide not to 
take courses for credit bcj’ond the required minimum. 

On the whole, the Ramapo faculty does not make large demands, 
having sometimes concluded rather too quickly that their students 
are bejond redemption. Such evaluations can obviously misjudge 
the level of student ability and iolcrcsi. But if some faculty err by 
underestimating the ability of their students or their own ability to 
motivate them, others tend, as we have seen, to idealize the students 
and to overestimate what all but a handful can do. They may assume, 
for example, that a group of music students will naturally respond 
to rock or rhythm-and-blues and be fascinated by the gadgetry of 
avant-garde electronic music. The faculty who appear to gain the 
greatest satisfaction from teaching are those who take the time to 
find out where students are open to new perspectives and to work 
patiently from there, not giving up in the face of frequent frustra- 
lioa. 

Tlius the School of Contemporary Arts has attracted more stu- 
dents than anticipated, and more than one might expect in a college 
which, like most, is seen as a route toward career insurance and up- 
ward mobility. In some instances, graduates of the school get jobs 
leaching art in high schools, but the proponion who do so is small, 
and many are enrolled in its courses who are students of other 
schools. It is clear that others, however, including older students 
returning as much for culture as career, have readily concluded that 
they might as well choose liberal-arts programs since in an uncertain 
economy, a subslantial minority of college graduates is not likely to 
obtain “college-level” jobs even through directly vocational tracks. 

Although the ambience of Ramapo remains that of a liberal-arts 
college, students can pursue vocational programs more or less di- 
rectly within and among the schools. There is a social-work major 
within the School of Metropolitan and Community Studies; one can 
pursue a business major along with a co-major in one of the 
schools;** and in the School of Theoretical and Applied Science there 
ase. lead eivhts Wtivpi psoCewtowal vchools or toward 

immediate poslbaccalaurcale employment. The brighter, well-pre- 
pared students are those who tend to enroll in the “impractical” 
liberal-arts courses, and they are, as elsewhere, students whom fac- 
ulty find U rewarding to teach. Nevertheless, many faculty who have 
come with somewhat idealized images highly motivated and eager 
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students ha\e been disappointed and disillusioned, since there i5 
great diversity in the student body, and the majority arc ill-prcparcd. 
One unremittingly dedicated scholar on the Ramapo faculty de- 
scribed a number of his colleagues as, in a not uncommon phrase, 
those who came to “do good” and stayed to do well. They had come 
to Ramapo because It was new and t^vertised itself os being diller- 
ent from others in the state-system league — and indeed, in spite of 
pressures from within and without, it docs remain different — but not 
as different as some of its advocates would claim. 

All the New Jersey state colleges have had Educational Opportunity 
Fund programs, principally under black directors who have sought 
to recruit and help detec as disadvantaged, primarily nonwhite un- 
dergraduates, and have put together financial-aid packages for them 
by a combination of state and federal funding and, wherever pos- 
sible in these rather isolated settings, on-campus jobs. At the outset, 
Ramapo’s black director of community services (presently bead of 
the Educational Opportunity Fund program for the entire state sys- 
tem) complained, as did his counterparu at Stockton and other 
iiulitutioos, about the danger to black students of the softness and 
gullibility of white liberal faculty who allow them to get away wid* 
mirnmal or shoddy work. At Ramapo, failures were not recorded 
and grading was in any case confused. Remedial courses were 
planned and offered from the outset, with partial credit offered to 
remove the stigma customarily associated with ihcni- But because 
it was almost impossible to fail at Ramapo during the first year, it 
proved difficult to persuade those who needed remedial help actually 
to enter the necessary pro^m. when they could gel by with a ninth- 
grade reading level and with no substantial quantitative skills. 

As often happens, it is the scholarly black faculty who are the 
most vociferous opponents of laxity. At Stockton, it was a black 
faculty member who recognized that the underprepared black stu- 
dents needed a disciplined curriculum; such faculty have often had 
to fight 3 two-front war against the ideolo^cally defended and/or 
hustler black faculty and students on the one side, and the liberal 
or radical white faculty on the other, who condescend to black 
students, regarding their often cavalier and inattentive manner as 
the very models of authenticity and spontaneity. 

Perhaps benefiting to some extent from its on-campus housing, 
Ramapo has managed to maiiuain something like an 8 to 10 per- 
cent nonwhite enrollment. (Stockton, much further away than Ram- 
apo from centers of black and Spanish-American population, jet 
seeking black students statewide, recruited around 6 percent until 
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the academic year, 1975-76, when its nonwhite enrollment dropped 
to around 4 percent.) There has been a determined effort at Ramapo 
to advertise the college’s interest in black cultural and political con* 
cems. For example, James Fanner was one of the first lecturers in 
the Master Lecture Series. Nikki Giovanni, the well-known black 
poet then teaching at Rulgers’s Livingston College, also came up to 
speak — and Ramapo itself has a black economist, a black botanist, 
and a black musician on its faculty. Indeed, when we were on cam- 
pus in the early spring of 1972, a number of black students as well 
as many white students and faculty turned out excitedly to greet 
Sister Elizabeth McAllister who had been associated with Philip 
Berrigan in his anti-Vietnam War activities. (This black turnout was 
something of a surprise to us. since on many campuses, even when 
blacks began to turn against the Vietnam War toward the end of the 
1960s, Uie war was mainly a preoccupation of the whites.) 

The students at Ramapo are a varied lot— from the 1 ,000 housed 
on campus (some of whom have part-time jobs) to those who are 
commuters and also are usually working part-time. According to the 
ACE data, half are Catholic; the number of Jewish students is under 
to percent, and, as already noted, the number of nonwhile students 
is about 8 percent.'^ But in terms of family background, the stu- 
dents are in some respects atypical for a largely commuter state 
college. Approximately half the parents have had some college ex- 
perience, although not necessarily a college degree. Nearly half the 
families have income above the national median — a reflection of the 
general weahh of Bergen County. Many students who live off cam- 
pus and have jobs schedule classes to fit their nonworking hours. 
Among the '’first-gcneratlon-in-college" group, there seems to be 
surprisingly little tension with parents over tlie cultural altitudes 
which have filtered down from the av^t-gardc. Apparently, these 
students rarely discuss with Ihcii' parents issues that arise in their 
classes; they use their homes as places to sleep, eat, and rest, but 
not for exchanges with parents from whom they may already have 
broken away during high school. Many students have broken away 
also from the traditional rclipon of their parents. One would expect 
this in the contemporao' world of American Cailiolicism in which, 
as Andrew Greeley has noted, there is a split between the hierarchy 
and the once-obcdicnl laity. TTius, neither home nor traditional reli- 
gion offers much counterweight to faculty subcultures. When Ram- 
apo began, newly recruited faculty were themselves often unsure, 
for example, as to bow they should address their students — whether 
they should be on a first-name baris with Uicm. Now the schools 
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have to some degree developed Averse life-styles. In the Schools of 
Theoretical and Applied Science and of American Studies, the fac- 
ulty are rather square; they lake attendance, take grades seriously, 
procedures which provide some students with a feeling of security. 
Faculty members may not be models of careers for many, but they 
can provide models of posable styles of life and outlook. 

On the whole, Ramapo students appear to illustrate the findings 
of the polling studies by Daniel Yankelovich discussed in Chapter 
6, namely that the attitudes of the upper-middle-class, anti-war, and 
often anti-American, and countercultural students in the selective 
colleges in the 1960s have been, so to speak, percolating down- 
Furthermore, the working-class students in these settings are not 
involuntary captives. Their consciousness may be raised to the de- 
gree that they will look down on the jobs they arc likely to get, 
without reaching the level of revolutionary discontent for which 
some of the faculty may be aiming.** 

From the begiiming there has been a minority of politically active 
students at Ramapo. In the first year of the college, we met with a 
group of siudenls who were about to drive to Trenton to protest 
the ptanned increase in what was then, in comparison with public 
institutions in other states, a rather modest level of tuition— espe- 
cially in the light of the inability of a succession of governors and 
legislators to pass a state income tax which would help support 
higher education and other public services (the income tax finally 
squeaked through in 1976).* The student paper. Horizons, like stu- 
dent papers in so many colleges, has been in the hands of the student 
left and supportive of faculty against even the mild administration of 
President George Potter (whom the paper on the whole treats rather 
benignly). The authorities in Trenton, of course, are seen as starving 
the college while depriving students of necessary services. Another 
focus for student activists was the field study of Mahwah undertaken 
by a group in the School of Metropolitan and Community Studies; and 
another group in Environmental Studies developed a field project on 
the Ramapo Valley which culminated in a regional conference and 


•Actually a number of these sttulents appeared to be sufficiently 
do to alTord the tuition at a private coUege, such as nearby Bloomfield Cf>l’ 
lege. »bich vras as a matter of fact at ihe point of bankruptcy, or Fairleish 
Dtekinsots University, whose founder-president, Peter Sammartino. told us 
that he saw Ramapo as a threal lo bis tiopes for expansion. On inquiry, a 
number of students said that they preened to have their own cars and even 
to travel rather than to spend large sums of money on tuition at a private 
institution that would not necessarily any b«iier than Ramapo and would 
not be as exciting as Ramapo was, pankularly in its early >ears. 
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a book. Still others made cHoits to get involved with helping the 
Ramapo Mountain people, a strange and hostile group isolated there 
lot a hundred years or more. 

Perhaps we should mention here another kind of percolating down 
which is not political but a reflection of the influence of the literary 
and artistic avant-garde: Trillium, which students publish with some 
faculty advice and die help of Denis Murphy (associate professor in 
the School of American Studies), is a magazine of poetry, prose, 
lithography, and art, most of it very creative, varied, often far-out 
and worthy of the best college students anywhere. 

The trajectory of a particular student, and the discovery of a 
connection between his interest and faculty concerns, is often a 
matter of chance, in spite of cflorts to keep the tutorial program alive 
and to improve that aspect of college life so often disgracefully ne- 
glected — the capable and disinterested advising of students by faculty 
who know the whole institution and who arc blinded neither by mis* 
judgments of the student nor by their own interests, ideologies, or 
prejudices. With the exception of those special cases where faculty 
and students are working together on some project, or where a stu- 
dent is particularly dedicated, there is in general a serious lack of 
communication between students and faculty at Ramapo, a com- 
plaint which highly educated and cultivated faculty quite commonly 
voice today: it stems from their students’ lack of cultural sophisiica- 
tion, (heir limited historical consciousness, and their general unwill- 
ingness to believe that they need to work or do anything to overcome 
this gap. 

As we write, gro^vlh at Ramapo appears to have come to an end; 
in fact, enrollment has fallen a little in 1975-76 and m the first term 
of 1977, But experiment continues. The insistence that schools must 
be interdisciplinary remains a dominant motif. Moreover, there is 
some evidence that Ramapo has been determined to hold on to its 
initial efforts to stress the liberal arts as against the vocational. The 
fight to establish a School of Business Administration already men- 
tioned (dramatized by a petition which was signed by 2,000 stu- 
dents), which had earlier been approved by faculty vote and by the 
Department of Higher Education, has turned, polemically at least, 
on the question of whether such a school could be truly “interdis- 
ciplinary.” Though the Division of Professional Institutes includes 
persons trained in economics and statisturs, opponents of allowing 
the business program to become a school note that no philosophers 
or sociologists are included — instead they are scattered through three 
or four of the extant schools, none of which is prepared to release 
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faculty lines in a frozen budget in order to allow a School of Busi- 
ness Administration to acquire the rcquisilc mixture. The proponents 
point out that the word "inlcrdisdpUnaiy” has a different meaning 
in some schools than in others: being interdisciplinary in the School 
of Contemporary Arts, for example, means in practice that a student 
who does painting will also work in music and dance — not that the 
school has the wide range of disciplines to be found in such larger 
units as American Studies or in such diverse ones as Intercultural 
Studies. However, a memorandum of April 13. 1977, states that it 
has been decided that the "Division of Business Administration” is 
to be formed and is to be treated on the same terms as a school; 
that a co-major in another school will still be required; but that a 
degree will be given in “Business Administration.” In other words, 
while the faculty have held out against giving business the equiva- 
lence of a school, they have made some interim concessions to the 
largest earoUed fieW in tka coiiege. 

The assumption that prevails at Ramapo, at least on the level of 
ideology, is that the average student learns what it means to be inter- 
disciplinary as a result of school citizenship. Not to be a citizen of n 
school uhich meets one’s interesu, as has been the situation of the 
business co-majors, is a hardship, because such students must hod 
their tutors, tutorials, and Senior Seminars and a varying number of 
their courses in the schools to which they belong. However, they 
may have a co-major in another school or division. There is also 
great variety in the Senior Seminars and in the Scope and Methods 
courses (offered for sophomores by every school). These often cover 
a single discipline, such as political science — itself, a rather large 
universe. It is possible, in fact, to pursue a bachelor of arts program 
in political science in five different schools, or in philosophy in four. 
But the bachelor of science program in biology, chemistry, or mathe- 
matics exists only in the School of Theoretical and Applied Science. 
However, the all-college Scope and Methods and Senior Seminar re- 
quirements can be met in dinerent ways, depending on the school in 
which one registers. 

As with other experimenting colleges, Ramapo began with an 
emphasis on participatory democracy. And, as has also happened 
elsewhere, the strenuous demands for the innovative teaching of a 
nonhomogencous student body competed with the demands for in- 
novative participative processes, and attendance at unit meetings 
and at the College Assembly has waned.*® Furlhcnnore, faculty- 
student governance has had to compete with the system-wide col- 
leaive bargaining which is both the outgrowth of and the further 
impetus toward centralization. Because of the original antipathy of 
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Ramapo faculty members to the NEA affiliate (the New JeisQ' 
Education Association), this union was rapidly replaced, as at Stack- 
ton, by overwhelming support for the more militant AFT union 
which won out as the collective-bargaining representative for the 
state colleges. Union activists at Ramapo must spend time at Tren- 
ton and with their fellow activists at the other state colleges. Griev- 
ajtcc machinery — followed, when a claimant is unsuccessful, by a 
spate of litigation — tends to replace bodi confidentiality and col- 
Icgiality. Not only the energies of the faculty are drawn into these 
processes, but those of the administration; Vice-president Cassidy 
roust prepare himself for lengthy bearings — an expenditure of pre- 
cious time not then available for academic planning or for implc- 
roenting the valuable exchanges of faculty with other experimenting 
institutions which he is eager to get started. In our experience, most 
administrators of unionized campuses come to see themselves as 
forced into a legalistic framework in which not only the letters they 
write but the conversations they hold may become subjects of griev- 
ance proceedings, which may Uien be followed perhaps by external 
resort to compulsory arbitration or the courts. However, we have 
met a few rather combative college and university presidents who 
prefer dealing with a union to coping with the “organized anarchy” 
of a faculty senate and its individualistic merobers.>> In such a 
climate, it is not unusual for faculty members to be satisfied with 
a modest academic effort, to be “job-holders" rather than tireless 
innovators — ^and in the end it is the students who suffer.” 

At Ramapo, faculty malaise is no greater than that found nation- 
wide in similar colleges and universities. But Ramapo suffers more 
than many others. Perhaps because its aspirations are more exalted, 
the gap seems larger between the innovative image the college pre- 
sents and the daily reality of seeking to staff the tutorials, enhance 
the momentum of the Learning Skills Center, and through the fac- 
ulty colloquia, the Ramapo Papers, and other collective efforts, to 
maintain a cooperative momentum. 


ni 

When Richard Bjork became president of Stockton State College in 
September 1969, the board of trustees which had been appointed by 
former Democratic Governor Hughes with recommendations from 
the Board of Higher Education, was already established. There had 
been agitation for a college for Southern New Jersey for some time. 
The referendum of 1968 had ^ven the mandate for both Ramapo 
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and Stockton, and had stipulated that the southern coUegc be m 
Atlantic, Cumberland, or Cape May counties. Bjork and his sma 
group of planners visited twenty-six sites in the threc-county area. 
There was virtually no pressure on them for an Atlantic City lou- 
tion: as a resort, Atlantic Ci^ had long since lost “class”; instea it 
has gained a high unemployment rate. It is nearly half nonwhite* 
those whites who could afford to had left the city for the subur s. 
Mrs. Magda Leuchter, the civic-minded wife of the editorial chair- 
man of the Vineland TimeS'Journat, currcnily the chairperson of me 
Stockton board of trustees, would have liked to sec the college 
caled in Vineland, but she exerted no peat pressure to this end and 
Bjork had a relatively free hand. . 

He chose a site near Pomona as close to the northern border o 
Atlantic County as could be found: twelve miles northwest of At- 
lantic City in the Pine Barrens, a sparsely settled area. However, 
both the Atlantic City Expressway leadbg to Philadelphia and the 
Garden State Parkway, leading north and south, pass near the col- 
lege, as docs a highway on which are scattered bars, shops, and 
the motels where Stockton would put up the faculty and staff it was 
seeking to recruit The site was a large estate, formerly used for 
hunting, with a small lake, woods, and slightly undulating 
land. It provided ample space with immediate availability for budd- 
ing and expansion; Bjork promised to keep some of the land intact, 
while offering space to facilities such as a hospital, with which the 
college could develop a mutually beneffdal relationship. 

When President Bjork came to Atlantic City, he bought a home 
near there, and moved quickly to establish ties to the local business 
and professional people. He was named director and is now the 
chairman of the board of The Mainland Bank in Unwood; he knows 
the local political leaders, the real-estate people, the black and white 
miiusters and priests. When faculty were recruited, he asked realtors 
to show them housing within a thir^-mile radius of the college, for 
he very much wanted to avoid the building up of a faculty colony 
and indeed, the faculty live over a widely dispersed area, some com- 
muting from as far as Philadelphia. Bjork urged faculty members to 
integrate themselves into their local communities, to speak before 
the chambers of commerce, and to become good citizens and adver- 
tise the college. Furthenrore, just as he, along with many activist 
environmentalists, wanted to preserve the ecology of the Pine Bar- 
rens, so he was anxious also not to invade its indigenous populace 
with a faculty housing cluster. 

The Pine Barrens have a unique and sparse population, a throw- 
back to an earlier period of history, as well as a mixed group of 
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subsistence fanners, part-time clamdiggers and fishermen, and com- 
muters to plants in Vineland and elsesvhere. Southern New Jersey 
is not only poor; it has a sizable Fundamentalist population, many 
of whom supported the Reverend Carl McIntyre’s Shelton College 
in Cape May which the state education authorities closed down, an 
action tliat precipitated the charge that the state was opening a Red 
and godless college (Stockton) while destroying a ChrisUan one. 
Nevertheless, like the rest of New Jersey, the South is also 50 per- 
cent Catholic, with many Italians, Irish, and Polish residents, as 
well as a considerable number of Jews, a number of them resident 
in Margate, south of Atlantic City, or in areas to the west, and 
some of them still engaged in the declining commercial life of the 
coastal resorts. 

For its first half-year, while the college buildings were being com- 
pleted, Stockton was temporarily located at a rather seedy hotel on 
the Boardwalk in Atlantic City. The Mayflower Hotel provided some 
makeshift classrooms os well as donnitory space, but it seemed to 
us hardly an optimal place to begin. When later in the spring we 
visited the nearly deserted hotel, it was evident that it offered none 
of the opulence of a resort, but in contrast wiUi the sparkling new 
campus it presented an air of underrepair and undermaintenance 
characteristic of many potentially renewable urban structures. In 
addition to the unatlractivcncss of the building, there were real haz- 
ards. Students reported (with some exaggeration) that hard drugs 
and prostitutes were omnipresent. Ye( a few members of the Stock- 
ton faculty have still held on to what has been termed “the coming 
over on the Mayflower syndrome,” the feeling of great camaraderie 
that developed in those early days under difficult conditions. 

Fortunately, this makeshill arrangement did not last long, and in 
January the move to the new campus took place. In the two-story 
hallways — large open spaces In which students and faculty could 
periodically congregate — workmen were still putting up temporary 
symbols to designate the different programs and offices, since the 
original design had intentionally not set aside space for specific cur- 
ricular activities. In fact, one clement that gave Stockton an initial 
air of Innovation was the building plan, which was based on (he use 
of prefabricated materials. For the architect, Bjork recruited Rich- 
ard Gedd«, dean of the School of Architecture at Princeton, whose 
Stockton State College buildings went up at a pex-square-foot cost 
one-quarter as high as Geddes’ handsome new West Building erected 
at about the same time at the Institute for Advanced Study at Prince- 
ton. Stockton, like Ramapo, has a great deal of glass, but some of 
its buildings are quite massive with cement-block walls and interest- 
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Ordinarily, students ^^ouIil major in an inicrdcpariinentaj “fac- 
ulty,” such as Arts and Humanities, Natural Sciences and Mathema- 
tics, or Social and Dchavioral Sciences. It should be noted that these 
broad groupings, since they include fields generally linked together, 
arc less eclectic than some of the schools at Ramapo, which include 
people from all three areas. A student could also take a degree in 
Liberal Studies, as an altemaiite to Genera] Studies, which meant 
six to eight courses of a spccialUcd sort in a field remote from his 
or her major program within a particular faculty. The definition of 
“remote” was left to the preceptor, and subject to review by the 
General Studies director. The hope was that a student could, for 
example, combine history and mathematics, or literature, music, and 
economics, thus in eilcct hating two or three majors. The first direc- 
tor of Genera] Studies, Kenneth Tompkins, also directed “Experi- 
mental Studies,” a part of the Faculty of Experimental Studies; this 
Included a program in teacher dcxclopmeni, a reflection, perhaps, 
of the hope that the college would have an impact on the teaching 
profession. (Gordon Davies was Director of Academic Advising.) 

Oy commuting to Atlantic City In the year before the college 
opened, Tilley was able to have a hand in naming the academic 
deans, and, with their assistance, the first faculty were recruited. 
Bjork accepted the complicated structure Tilley designed. Experi- 
mental Studies, however, seemed to him too radical and too amor- 
phous; and its faculty included some who went further than most in 
their desire to be peers of the students — engaging in rap sessions, 
bolding classes in their homes (sometimes a hardship for the minor- 
ity of students without cars), and even smoking pot with them. (All 
the faculty were on a first-name basis with students, and in the ini- 
tial years it look courage for three or four of the younger teachers 
to insist on wearing a coat and lie or to refuse to “light up” with 
students.) During the second year, Bjork decided to disband Experi- 
mental Studies — ^Tompkins eventually became professor of litera- 
ture, arid one other faculty member. Woodworth G. Thrombley, 
stayed on and is now vice-president for academic affairs. The rest 
of the group, including Davies, were cither released by Bjork or 
themselves concluded it was best to leave. 

Except for ExperimcRtal Studies, Djork found the nondeparimen- 
tal and free-wheeling ideas of Tilley an asset. He wanted Stockton 
to draw students from the entire state, and an image of novelty and 
innovation was aiiractivc. Though on the whole the Stockton board 
of trustees (except for Mrs. Leuchter) has been conservative, it has 
beerr supportive of Bjork’s managemeot. The nondepartmental or- 
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Uiey could find themselves both wthoul a job and wthout the con- 
cedcdly mixed blessings of a liberal-arts education. As Bjork ad- 
mitted in a local news story,*^ some continuities are inevitable. Md 
since the college began planning prior to the economic rcc^sion, it is 
not surprising that there remains a large arts and humanities faculty. 


From the outset Stockton drew a faculty with “good” degrees; the 
college had advertised in Academe, a publication of the AAUP, an 
in professional journals. Potential faculty had been told that Stock- 
ton was to be different from the usual college, more responsive o 
students and to society. The faculty— mostly young— have degrees 
from the Ivy League, the Big Ten, and the University of Ca omi^ 
Some were teaching at small Ubcral-arts colleges, and had ‘'eceiveo 
undergraduate degrees at prestigious institutions. Rutgers an o er 
nearby state universities have on the whole been drawn upon pn- 
marily in the more directly preprofessional areas.** ■ i ri 

In the first year fewer teachers were recruited m the social sn- 
enccs than in Ac humanities. Among Acm were some who o 
“relevant” and “pop” courses. One sociologist wrote a column 
student paper, Argo] another went around with a tape 
gel students talking about their problems with idenuiy m p 
adjustment. None of Aese faculty members remains at StocKton. 

By no means all the recruits in the first wave of 
Iracted by the idea of innovation per se, alAough some wj y 
prospect of helping inaugurate a new college. Most who ave s 
oa ate „ot aeeLi to relive their ,o»th by 
adolescents, but rather are concerned with doing as intcres g J 
of teaching, either singly or in team efforts, as oppo 
funding — and workloads as defined by collective ***^^.'^ 
mil. Vice-president Thrombley supports Aem in a ce ai ’ 

which in some of Ac heavily deparUncnl^izcd f u.jj 

more difficult to attain without robbing faculty mem 
disciplinary base. , 

Bjork, however, looks at Aese matters not from 
of Aose doing Ae teaching, but raAer as an ou i • . 

faculty member spoke of Bjork’s commitment o pu many 
"He sees himself as a public servant working m 
Slate agencies. This altitude prompts him to get *’ 

more heavily involved in public scrvice/conUnumg c original 

fa, and it i, also the aide that appealed so math '» ■>>= ^ hfe 
hoard of trustees.” Bjork is reminiscent of other men p 
who are highly intelligent, hard-working. auApntati . 
cated. They waste no words. They take the dedication of Ae.r sut>- 
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ordinates for granted, not fully appreciating that they thcmsc v 
are, after all, in the spollight and dial, at least front the PO‘“‘ “ 
view of insecure faculty members, deans, and vice presidents, ey 
are relatively unassailable. , 

There is a certain irony in how quickly the faculty assum 
fairly wcll*cntrcnchcd suspicion of and hostility toward Prcsi e ^ 
Bjork — an attitude which goes somewhat beyond the widely pr^ 
alent faculty attitude toward administrators: one faculty rnetn 
put it in terms of a conflict between "a radical president in an >n 
creasingly conservati\e faculty.” What was meant by this was 
Bjork had taken literally the wish of many faculty who came to aca 
demic maturity in the 1960s to become “studcnl-ccDlcred 
disciplinary, flexible in their responavencss to students. But now 
faculty have waked up to the fact that the absence of departmen 
means the absence of a hierarchy to operate as a buffer 
themselves and the president. The faculty rcaliie that the prt« ® 
is instantly accessible to students, including those who would w 
to complain about faculty inaccessibility; and, while the * 
is accessible to the faculty as well, they have found him combaliv ^ 
sharp in response to criticism, and often opaque concemmg ^ 
lure plans. Indeed, the president’s dismantling of the ^ 

Studies Program, which he announced during the courw of its 
ond year, came as something of a surprise to then 
Tilley and to those in the program, since Bjork had not made ‘ 
views clear at the outset. (He had let a hundred Bowers bloom an 
was now, after the Chinese fashion, pulling out what he considere 
to be wxeds.) . ^ 

The students did not at once realize that the president was 
to make them his allies. When in the first year Tilley had terminate 
three faculty members under pressure from Bjork, students join 
faculty in demonstrations and protests. This minonly of studen 
activists was led by some transfers from Livingston College who saw 
the three faculty members as oppressed; many faculty thought th^ 
in the first whirling year no one should be let go, since there ha 
been insufficient time to prove oneself. Bjork, however, thou^t that 
he was protecting student interests in these terminations, since the 
faculty in question had not worked out well for the typical Stockton 
student. Nor did the activestudentsat first recognize that the faculty* 
desire to switch from their involuntary representation by the New 
Jersey Education Association to die more militant American Federa- 
tion of Teachers was not necessarily in the students’ interest. A Stu- 
dent Union was formed, wbidi supported a short strike by faculty 
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in 1973. A Utile later, however, when the faculty again voted to 
strike, joining a statewide move, there was no student support. 

Most presidents of liberal-ans coUe^s come ori^nally from the 
faculty and regard their former coKcagues, in terms of personal rela- 
tions at any rate, as perhaps their roost important constituency, to be 
befriended and protected against pressures or to be coaxed into 
yielding when that appears the only feasible course. To be sure, in 
times of retrenchment, and often at other times as well, faculty do 
not always reciprocate, and presidents fee! betrayed, just as faculty 
feel betrayed by what they see as presidential expediency, 

Bjork did not come into administration as a former professor, 
although he has done some leaching and at present gives a course 
called “Bureaucracy and Public Policy.” Rather, he had begun as a 
dean of students, a position in which one often sees the casualties 
created by sarcastic or even sadistic faculty, and in which one can 
often acquire, as many student counselors do, an anti-faculty per- 
spective. Indeed, on his side, Bjork showed no interest in the faculty 
personally} and faculty (cU their relation to him was simply that of 
employee to employer. Moreover, the faculty did not appreciate 
Bj'oik’s ties to the local business and banking interests. Nor did they 
appreciate his time-consuming efforts in Trenton, where he worked 
with (he chancellor’s office, with (he iegislaiure, and as one of the 
leaders of the state-college presidents in centralized collective bar- 
gaining. When the mo«e to the ffnisbed campus came in the middle 
of the first year, Bjork look the hunting lodge by the lake as his 
office, a choice of location which was seen as a purposeful attempt 
to pul distance between himself and his faculty. (The lodge was 
burned during the spring demonstration; the police believe it was 
arson, but that has not been proven.) 

Djork, having instructed Tilley to find an "interesting” faculty — 
not "set in their ways" — was dclerroincd not to allow them to de- 
velop rigidities. While he had in the first year relented in the struggle 
over three faculty members, letting only one go (thus leaving Tilley 
exposed to faculty attack), the other two were terminated in the fol- 
lowing year. Indeed, faculty hate been terminated or have departed 
with great regularity: Stockton has a 28 percent tenure rate and has 
set a SO percent tenure quota, which the union claims is illegitimate. 
Clearly, Bjork’s rule by fiat has been destructive of faculty morale. 
Senior tenured faculty, beyond the wrench of seeing friends and 
colleagues leave, find it difficult to plan for the programs in which 
dicy serve when they have little to say in who will be kept on, when 
the future of the program coordinators is uncertain, and when the 
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flow of student irafBc is irregular and undependable. The yniw 
movement has gathered strength, and the grievance procedures m 6 
collective-bargaining contract have become the first line of de(e:«i 
with, as elsewhere in academic life, litigation as a further resort o 
successor to Bjork is likely to be able to fend off increasing union 
strength. . 

For the really dedicated faculty, interested in going beyond ue 
call of duty, for example, in team teaching or in the General Studies 
Program, the coming of the union has meant an increasingly c ose 
negotiation of workloads, and hence the beginnings of a system or 
restricting the level of effort, at least in terms of hours, which fac 
ulty members can put in without additional compensation. 
recently the college has sought to work out with the union a meth 
of recompensing faculty who are willing to carry workloads bejoo 
the norm. 

Stockton had begun with very few senior faculty. But specim cu- 
cumstances had brought a few who were able to make use of * 
mate exceptions to the rules for the three*year probationary penod 
before the granting of tenure and the eight years of experience re- 
quired for promotion to full profcssordiip. Some had reasons w 
wanting to leave positions they had; others were attracted and in- 
trigued by the new college and bad enough interest and dedicauon 
to new ideas in leaching to take a chance, even without tenure. 

But even if President Bjork had been able to recruit more senior 
faculty at the outset, he did not want to. Since New Jersey funding 
is granted on the basis of average faculty salaries, deploying youaget 
faculty at lower rates of compensation could save money to use for 
other purposes — for example, for the effort to recruit students state- 
wide. What b more, in the “Prcliminaiy Report of the Task Force 
on Ten-Year Staffing Plan,” presented on January 24, 1977, by a 
faculty-staS-administration committee, it was pointed out that the 
bulge of young faculty recruited in the first years of the college 
would lead to a 75 percent tenure rate within the next decade un- 
less severe restrictions were adopted. The report recommended that 
Stockton reduce the number of teachers on the tenure track by re- 
cruiting one-fifth in the instructor category and another 5 to 10 
cent as temporary visiting faculty. Such a plan would permit renewal 
and redistribution of faculty, while at the same time restricting se* 
verely the granting of tenure to somewhere between one-half and 
two-thirds of those eligible. The report made the further recommen- 
dations that the state statutes be modified so that the probationary 
period which had been raised to five years be again raised to seven 
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years, ‘'allowing more dme tot natural attrition and evaluation.” 
Funbcrmore, it was suggested that those who were considered to 
deserve tenure but who, due to the unavailability of tenure positions, 
could not be granted it, be permitted to stay on until a tenure slot 
should become vacant (although this provision would require a stat* 
utory change and would no doubt cooSict with AAUP stipulations). 
However, in the fall of 1976, Bjork added to the already growing 
mistrust by going before the New Jersey Assembly Education Com- 
mittee to attack tlie institution of tenure on the ground that it was 
not necessary for the protection of academic freedom, and that there 
was no reason to provide for a select few a status beyond that al- 
ready granted by collective-bargaining agreements, civil-service regu- 
lations, “and court decisions which accord individuals property ri^ts 
in their positions.”®* From the outset. President Bjork has taken the 
position of the student as client or consumer: in his view, faculty 
members should be oo more immune to the consequences of criticism 
for poor performance than any other supplier of goods and services. 
Bjork is prepared, if there is to be collective bargaining, to make 
tenure a negotiable issue along with salaries and workloads. 

If Bjork bore down hard on the faculty to get them to be re- 
sponsive to changiog student demands, be was, as has already been 
suggested, no more protective of the academic deans. His view con- 
cerning both his deans and faculty has been that it is easier to hre 
people than to persuade them to diaoge. He has not wanted to have 
collegia] relationships with his "employees,” but has remained aloof, 
thus feeling free to use bis power to hire and fire. In this situation 
he has been able also to terminate courses and rearrange interdisci- 
plinary programs with considerable flcJiibility, according to what he 
felt to be student demands. For example, in 1976-77 he merged the 
Faculty of Management Sciences with the Faculty of Health Sciences 
to create a new unit, Professional Studies, which implied a strictly 
vocational purpose that would have a wide appeal. 

Administrators and deans at Stockton State College do not hold 
membership in the union and thus have limited job security. In five 
years, seventeen deans have left. Mai^ administrators also have left. 
There were, however, a few exceptions to this fast turnover: one was 
an assistant to the president whom Bjork respected and took into his 
confidence. Richard Chait. When Stockton was being planned, Bjork 
had met Chait, a new Ph.D. in Educational Studies from the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin, at the annual meetings of the American Asso- 
ciation for Higher Education. Chait was taken on with the under- 
standing that, after a stipulated number of years, he would move on. 
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Chait fell secure enough in his position lo argue with 
But he also felt that many young faculty were unrcalisuc 
understanding of their students and of what was expected of • 
as teachers in a slate collece. Yet Chait also sympalhiaed with farah!' 
and knew a few of them well, but was not able to know most oi • 
He also sympaihucd with Bjotk and knew how to get ^ 

him. He was neither an “enemy** nor a “yes-man,** for which joi 
respected him. Since he was close to Bjork, he was regard y 
faculty who did not know him well as the president’s eyes w 
on campus, and they either feared or sought him out for ^ 

could not understand how a young radical coming from Ma • 
who had taught American black history in the Extension 
could be so square. He obviously played an important role m 
ing the place together in those ddficuU years. But after the agrcco 
length of lime, Chait did move on, and Bjork, in his cool mann i 
made no effort to prevent this. . . _ 

The Evaluation Team Report of the Middle Slates Associa i ^ 
(nude in 1975) gently suggested that a different, less 
style might now be useful in the president’s office, and caulioDed 
college about what appeared to them to be “an excessive use 
words such as ‘ffexibility’.** The report implied that the term nii^P 
be useful as an image but was dangerous as a slogan, and that f 
ulty was certainly likely to rcaa to it in the latter way.** 
himself prepared to be evaluated — as a state civil servant, by 
board of trustees, and by the Board of Higher Education and 
chancellor who will be selected to replace Ralph Dungan. 

But it has become clear that Bjork is unlikely to change his ways. 
From his point of view, many faculty members are seeking to 
the “innovative” status quo created by Wesley Tilley and the fin 
group of recruits. Those who hold this now traditional point of view’. 
Bjork would say, arc inattentive to the altered economic and cm- 
tural climate of the nud-seventies. and its effect on state-system fun - 
ing and on student career aspirations. From the faculty members 
point of view, “flexibility” means heightened insecurity. Some ® 
often ima^native General Studies courses may be pushed aside, to 
example, by marketing courses in the growing Program of Busmen* 
Studies in the Faculty of Professional Studies.* Or, if the Faculty o 


•We should mate dear our positioii oo the recurring arguments hetw*^ 
what is called “vocational" or la contrast to supposedly P“re 

arship for its own sate. No one is more vocational than a piofessor of 
lish Lterature who is preparing his or her students to become professors 
English literature. Everything depends on bow a subiect ts taught; with greaie 
or less difficulty, all subjects ca" be tan^tt irt a liberal or emancipaung war* 
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Am and HumaniUes mas the ri^t. now being sought m Ttraton. 
to grant the Bachelor ot Fine Am degree, other courses mil he 
pushed aside to make mote room tor s^io ot music couiscs. 

Even if Bjork did seek to change hts nays and to 
conciliator,, the faculty would not be likely to r«I»nd dm »alU 
distrust is now too high. Though all the gtocC 

the NJEA and to install in its place at, AFT 
faculty’s overwhelming (95 to 1) vote in favor of ^ „ is 

in part as a vote of no-confidence in toe f" Th‘ ““ “ 

quite prepared to deal with the union, both locally “d- “ Ji 
seen earlier, in statewide collective bargaining, m m "“F ^ “ 

a few private Institutions throughout the country, g 

outlook has evoked an "employee" roponse. 

Shortly after Democratie Governor Byme 
Presideni Binrk and a very tew othets “ 

idents were willing to take the mk of a s n that toe 

on both salaty and procedural tssoes. “'7^ ,1 her in toe leg- 
union was not sttong enough to „ jjj* j,„cy 

islature, which was despctalely short cl lund^^ 
public services, or with the public at larg • 
might insist that the striking tacujv ® tj,e union 

to the dismay of these diat the union had 

on many issuc^it was reported at the tune 

threatened that it was prepared to fcso intimidated; rather. 

but it seems doubtful that the go\ and indifferent to 

having been elected d™*'" ^’^^sidtms, it is likely 

the academic concerns of the state-^oueg v 
that the union’s approval was important to him. 

some faculty arc inclined to 

of housing to scatter them about the countoswe w 
«1I can be uiusM in ‘htary.and mnimc 

b« qualified by the rcaJUauon ibal. I.Le ihe Great DooU rr<> 

rial* of the liberal art*. even it ihc faculty member u 

tram, the booV* may be evouU« fw ' similarly evoeauve 

not To teach uhat art in manasement of labor 

UVe* greater inveauveness. but «*rUi^y» muUidiiCiplifury M 

relation, in the Program 8“**“ 

any of the team-Uught Sioekton w Ramapo wuj^ inevitable at both 
•Unionization of some Jfrl Relation* Commission ruled 

Stockton and Rama^. The ^oulJ be part of an already 
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noncurrioJar problems. In piaetioc O- 

trators as well do not live up to his insistence on student indepen 

The campus provides very uttie m me wjy 
places other than the ealeteria. A private ^ ^.s and ,a»5 
Sy paAltlonlnB P- 

can use for meetings, inc caiciciia *u citirc 

pool and Ping-pong seem to be the main renters o ! “ ' 
most o! the students ate commute^ they do not eonm„ 
to the social Me of the college. “tore voM 

campus which house 1,000 studenw; “ control • One faculty 
Biort’s philosophy, are enUrel, under ““'“f" ^ 

member described the housing scene ^ ^ J, ‘ jnoteU around 
say that students continuaUy tried to Bud 
thi area which would allow 

cause Stockton is located near ^le on-campus hous- 

ineapensive housing m the ^ „Jg 5 „,s themselves than 

ing tiluaUon J’"” “Sw ,ge design of the housing umts is 
to the older generation. Actually, me o ^ apartments 

attractive. They are separate gardcn-style faous^eep b 
located on the north shore of the j f students of 

urn. houses lour, either a room. uSn, and 

the same sej; there ate two bedrooms, imng „i,i,p„ties, 

bath. There is some attempt to create a hous- 

branehes. and fireside chats. Four plam-clothesmcn 
ing area all of the time. 

Bclore Stockton opened, "^“Sve smtols^S't h= 

to do a market survey to see who t P P . jo a new. 

and what interests and opportuniues college would 

largely commuter college. The sunrey 
be attractive to South New Jersey studenU coming irom 


•We ourselve. eoeaCer iM 

life as an instance of nonbemen Earlham. student tesidenuaj 

deni insistence. Except in a rare W ^ traumatic for ihe less h‘P “"I* 
life today is fine for die sd***’**^ been informed, have left Slock* 

self-protective. A number of jnconsideraleness students so 

ton bousing because of the dcst^v^an^ 
commonly exhibit toward each oibef unoer uic 
and noninierfcrence. 
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considerably lower median incomes than those at Ramapo, and wth 
fewer college-educated parents. With the plan to houw one^u^" 
of the present student body on campus, statewide recruiting wou 
feasible and would add to the number of black students an 
currently rather small percentage of students from abo>e-avcragc 
come brackets by increasing the number from the northern coun i • 
Not many Atlantic City blacks took advantage of the college, e> 
though bus service had been arranged from the city to the campus, 
service that was later abandoned, in fact, for lack of student sup^ 
The survey also indicated that the aims of the prospective stu en 
would be more explicitly vocational than those of the students a 
tracted in the first years to Ramapo. The data on current enterm 
freshmen indicates that this has remained so. In the entering c 
for the fall of 1976, according to the American Council on E u 
tion-UCLA research program, 58 percent of the students live mor 
than fifty miles from the college, and for two-thirds of the *PP 
cants, Stockton was their first choice. One-third were attracts y 
the low tuition and only 10 percent by the wish to live at hoi^ 
while close to one-quarter were drawn by the particular educatio 
programs Stockton offers. A smaller percentage than at 
hope w go on for the doctorate (11.6 percent), though 35 P*f^^. 
of the entering freshmen, roost of them directly out of high seboo . 
hope to attain a master’s degree. In terms of religious preference, 
these entering students are fairly representative of the area: 42 per* 
cent are Roman Catholic (as against the national average for four 
year coUeges of 31 percent), 5 percent are Jewish (where the na 
tional average is a little over 3 percent, although among the 22 per 
cent who avow no relipous preference there are in many colleg^ 
but probably not at Stockton, students of Jewish background w o 
have abandoned Judaism), 

In terms of test scores, 10 percent of Stockton students have ver- 
bal SAT scores of 550 and over — and nearly 30 percent have scor^ 
imder 400. More than one-third of the students have math SA 
scores of 550 and over, and a little over one-fifth are at 400 an 
below. The drop in verbal scores recorded since the college open 
has been large and mirrors a trend which has been seen naiionmlj^ 
The number scoring at 600 and over on the verbal SAT has declined 
from nearly 10 percent in 1972—73 to 3.5 percent in the class that 
entered in the f^l of 1976; the number who have had verbal scores 
under 300 has increased from I percent to 4.5 percent in those 
five years.* 

•We are indebred to Preudent Bjork for supplying us with the raw 
data and useful summaries of trends u well as other oaluauoos and docu- 
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Stockton has been trora the outset a£Srcssoc in icemting, uith 
ihe result that it is currently the only one of the state colleges \>hose 
entollmcnt grew in the academic )cat 1976-77. Among “1'“ ?'• 
vices, Stockton has been bringing in busloads ol students Irom high 
schools to see the campus. Rivals have criliciacd Bjoik lor tlt=sc 
ties, which have everjwhere, ol eouise, become more vvidespread » 
enrollments, particularly ol white post-higli school males, lt>'« 
evenly declined. But while entollmcnt is essential under slate 
Bull-time equivalent) lending formulas, the long-run rmpacl on bmek- 
lon of the drop in average test scores may prove ol even 
age, not only in terms ol faculty morale but in terms ol Sl^klons 
statewide reputation tor intelleerual and artistic quality. This is a 
trade-oil with which the administrators ol al but a <™ 
private and public institutions struKl'- ^1“'; ’ 

if no longer quite so popular, line in opting or p 
A minority ol the entering student, at Stockton, as v e 
came to the college with the intention cl going 
prolessional school. Tliey were at least ivominally 
dre laeulty as models, and they ae^pled ^ fa . ^ "ahieh 

students were sorted into preceptonals nf too ,i.i,inc and orien- 
were supposed to be small enclave, smtable '» "8 

here bul in ihcir departmental programs. had been 

Though, like some oi the laeohy, some ol dre 
drawn .r^roekroo by its air ol novelty, b"-'" 
avowedly pteprolessiooal pf! me commuling 

dents has been disappointing to ™".l' f' i i, me available 
students, most ol whom work Pnri-'imc. Stockton is t 
college which they hope will lake them w ere ^ intellectual 

do noi tend to be all that aileniive to dre 'f "'f “ 

norms.” Correspondingly, ihc faculty ha%c a . 
to concentrate on the minority ol ° “ff “ Monabi^ 

only declare poslbaccalaurcale t””'"’'?”’ „nje„ica|ly 

good chance of going on to graduate schoo . or 
mediocre ones who form the great majorily. And f ™ 
“bottom Ihird,” who need remedial skills .1 they are to cope with 

cau pirparm in the vunmr nt lOT tar'S 

i. Uu Use. one of 

S'. f°e”k'SZ' Sr=i «£ ruvmrd. sad. R».P« n<»””S 
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ihc Stockton programs at all. When the first full class 
1975, some of these students had a very hard time on the 1° 
ket: they sUll lacked basic skills, either in writing or in quantity 
subieas-and the best jobs naturally went to those who wm. 
What is more, in the academic year 1975-76, 40 ° ^ 

studcnu either stopped out, dropped out, or did not return. ^ 
an alUiiion rate of 50 percent or more is common m state Miieg 
over the four-year span, the Stockton rate has been unusually ng* 
and is a source of great concern. ripar 

We do not have data on reasons for the attnlion, but it is 
from the SAT scores of Stockton students that their low a 7 
makes it hard for them to stick it out. Also, the fact tha > 
almost all have jobs, leaving very little lime for college . 
perhaps the most important cause of academic distress. i ^ 
there has been some tightening up all along the line at 5 c t 
and although most students are now choosing the A-F grading y 
tern over the sUU extant H-S-N (High, Satisfactory, No Credi }, 
of the students who leave prefer fading away to flunking ou • 
may of course return; others may have concluded that, * 

Income forgone or delayed entry into fulMime employment,^in 
of continuing with higher education outweigh the benefits. 

In addiUon to the Skills Acquisition and Development t.e«» . 
which makes an admirable effort to use students in 
(an anangeracm which presumably strengthens the skills ot ■ 
a much stronger emphasis has been pul on Basic Skills, a new p 
gram which, unlike the comparable program at Rama^, 
provide students with automatic credit. Kenneth Tompkins, the p 
gram coordinator of Basic Skills (or BASK) has struggled to e®P 
in the hands of faculty, against the wishes of Bjotk, who 
taught by specially trained professionals. Tompkins and the o 
senior men associated with BASK hope this program wil g 
strength and visibility at the college. Since it is a new program, i 
loo early to say what its impact will be, cither in reducing atm o 
or in persuading students that they lack and need basic skills m e 
presslon and in quantitative work. ,. 

As in other four-year institutions, the problem of how to . 
what no one likes to call remedial work can be serious, especia y 
w'ith transfer students who are likely to demand two years’ full ai 
and credit for their work in a community college, though it may 
bear no relation to the program ihcy are entering at Stockton. Sloe 
ton’s insistence that such work be reappraised either by examination 
or otherwise means that some students require five years to get t 
Stockton baccalaureate degree. On the other hand, it has been poin 
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out to US that, as at other four-year insWut.ons, “ 

often bring with them a mote mature sense of 
entering as freshmen. We reeall in the first year of fit® 
ing a number of veterans who had transferred from Camden Com 
Znly College or Brookdale Communiy College ^ 

eampi dominated by freshmen, provided a “ 

-even a certain "collegiate” Ilavor-as, over faeulty OP^ ^ 
they requested mote facilities lor eompeunve sports and even talked 
about Starting a fraternity. .i.u fnr ihe nre- 

If one compares the catalogue for . ... Qffgjing 

ceding year, one can see that General Sludres, ■■'““Sf ^ 

an enormous variety of courses, occupies a somew undcrsland- 
place in the most recent „„ fall-time 

ably less inclined to he experimental. And, as there 
appointments In General Studies, the laeul'y 
rSognize that, it they lack tenure, their E“' 
to come from within their programs and "p individuated 

Studies courses or encouraging students to develop an miliviouaie 

curriculum outside of a particular major. variety of 

However, the General Studies Program stm 
courses, which focus not ”"'1' md’spMific, sometimes 
behavior, skills in communication, the ^ aim at gen- 

quite esoteric, topics. 5“™ “"sTe'L desSrarthe^atalogue 
etal integration and synthesis; ^ ctMtivity. understanding 

puts it, to “help students develop their ,„,ohf tvoically in an 

Sf seu', in spiritual and intelleetual 

experiential mode.’’^* Some courses Cinema; The New 

and quite avant-garde; for example r Ascent of Man,” 

Wave Movement," or a jointly laugh co . ^ philosopher, 

taught by a physicist, a -Human.sric Polities; 

A political scientist teaches h „„ ,„„id easily match 

Freud and Marx," These are all courses that one co 

at Ramapo. . , c,f,rVton who are still 

For some of the earlier faculty wru • _ toward the pre- 

deeply involved with General Studies, an ag ^ ygn ,^hcn 
pro^ssional thrust of the colle^ "^Jn^rcaTes tSey had in 
the profession in question *s concerning their own 

fact arrived at Stockton with negative ^ 
graduate training. And yet at the s^e ^3 often 

as pedagogically (let alone Jhat they can be 

appeared to be: it is ^ ,hey tend to disparage them, 

successful at the old games of students who have 

Thus, they are often self-consciously proud of stuaen 
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gone on lo do dislinguUhcd work in a graduate 

university, or happy svilh the relatively small minority who have su 

cceded in entering a compcUiivc medical or Jfv school. 

None of this ambivalence is meant to imply that students 
ton who came to the college wanting lo enter a senous an 
arly program have trouble finding one; there are many s 
The natural sciences at Stockton, as at Ramapo. provide a g 
of challenge for those who want to be suctchcd by senous 
raanding teaching. Mathematics and the natural sciences at 
such as Stockton have an advantage in addition to their P* ® . 
seriousness and presumed vocaUonal suitability : jhey can o 
harbors against cultural as well as vocational winds. There i 
able consensus about what is good work, and students ar 
at sea as to where they stand. . ,„„.,hcr 

Stockton, like Ramapo, has made serious eflorls to bnng ‘ S 
what C. P. Snow terms the “two cultures” in vanous or j 
eflorls. We referred just now to a General Studies course jvluch 
at such an enterprise. Given the difficulty, even in the .g 

arts colleges, in getting students in the nonscience ^ ^ and 
the increasing compIcMlies of sdcncc, the efiort of Ramapo 
Stockton in this domain is unusual. -...ach- 

Incvitably, any efforts at innovative and especially collective 
ing, whether within or across the lines of uadiiional *®^"*®* 
ciplines, require far more cOon and are more risky than r g^^ 
course presentations.** Ukc the General Studies courses, i a 
ceplorials too have suffered, lor the preceptors are diverse ^ 

in degrees of seriousness, but also in powers of drawing _ 

who are not compelled lo attend preceplorials — in the past slu 
came only to get their rc^tration cards signed and saw their p 
ceptors only once or twice a year. Stockton's very Ihoughtfu ^ 
Study shows its awareness of these problems, which, of course, 


not uiuque. . , 

We have already noted that there was at the outset a certam 
sion between some faculty and a number of students concerning 
role of athletics. President Bjork’s view that students were to be e 
entirely to their own dences did not remove the fear (share 
avant-garde faculty and students), when a group of students 
club sports and wanted to play other clubs, that Stockton might ^ 
generate into a jock college. There is now at least one fraternity, ^ 
there are a great many club sports; the fear of “athletic overemp 
sis” appears to have vanidied.** . 

Students are involved in a number of other activities and pro) i 
among them Stockpot, a literary journal edited by a small group o 
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!mde„ls with thh of Slaphon Dm ^ ^istanl professor 

of crcalivs writiog. It is very impressive. (The SP™6 >976 issue 
includes contributions, ertieles, and photographs, 
faculty. There is a poem by a student, Sandy Beach, enUllcd Satur- 
day Night at the Movies,” which won honoiable ““‘'™ ‘ 
competition of the Hiram Poetry Reeiety. she " 

elsewhere.) And any issue of the Stueiton Chrome le » “ 
that there is an active program of concerts 
not as elaborate as the program at Ramapo. A ay- 
campus and other projects have gotten part of ei . 

student activity fees. As student tuition and vanous fees h 
tually doubled in the last five years to $879, an maja 

to give students needing financial aid preference or P 

experiences, and thete is an attempt to have Snancal aid heep pace 

'"oovranrarstochton relleets the P-f 

no one group should presume to take 7 

should have an equal chance to parucipate. St jf pn-ssjtucn- 

ereation of a CoUege Council which vvas to represent “ 

des-admlnlstrators, faculty, staff, and stud'nt^“"f 

students and faculty would also be elected a g ■ * ygiyn- 

ready mentioned, were selected by lot ftom a^^ 

tecred. Meetings were open, and we ourselves motions 

chaired by a voluble Southerner who enjoyed the “ j jo 

and amendmenu even when adhering to them n 

delay what obviously were ollen desulmiy an p 

eeedings. H was soon "“Sn'Kd ^ b 

meetings was not neccssanly to be conciu 

10 go through the president’s office prevailed 

By the second year of Stockton (1972 ). -„_juator that 

-as reported by Harold “ .““^ 0 ^ el- 

Stockton was not democratically run. To ai . . distrib- 

pus senates a, experiments in demoemey, H»dgta»n had dn™ 
uted the Institutional Functioning Inventory, an ‘ faculty, 

by the Educational TesUng Service. 

students, and administrators. He reports hi facultv mor- 

anffiorirlrian governance, bn, aim about Srmors 

ale, though there was = 8 '“”“' ™°"®J“Sc”,ercd program." 
that the institution was concaved as a s Professors 

In fact, ffie Stock, o„ Sell-Study ^ne rvm yearn lat r by Pm 
Wdliam Daly and Robert Hefsabeek) where 

.here is now a greater realism ™ rH^deeiri^^^^ 

the president stands, and no pretense B m 
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in (he ultimate sense, apart from efforts to solicit opinions from all 
constituencies, is cither decentralized or democratize 


IV 

Our efforts to understand Stockton and Ramapo began in the same 
year they opened, the academic year of 1971-72, when we sisiled 
each campus for nearly a week, and in addition, met informally with 
their top officials and some of their faculty; we also had two oppor- 
tunities for discussion with officials of (he State Department of Higher 
Education. Moreover, we sought to gain some understanding of the 
other stale institutions in the New Jersey system by informal conver- 
sations with members of the Board of Higher ^ucadoa, by brief 
visits to Trenton Slate College and to Livingston College at Rutgers, 
as well as by consersatioa and correspondence with faculty members 
at other New Jersey state colleges. In view of the brevity of these 
visits and the great changes which have overtaken both instituUons 
in the interim, we at first concluded that we were in no position to 
write anjihing concerning the two coUeges, since it proved impos- 
sible to accept repeated iaritations for re-visits. And when five years 
later we decided that we did want illustrations in this volume of 
what we have termed popular reforms as they operated in new state 
colleges, we concluded it was important to concentrate on institu- 
tions which were located in the seaboard states which had been 
laggard in public higher educalioo. Our task became clear: to seek 
to understand the changes that had occurred at Stockton State Col- 
lege and at Ramapo, as well as what had stayed the same, when, 
with somewhat comparable finandal resources, a relatively free hand 
for their adnunistratois, and a wish to “make it new" Iwth in cur- 
ricular and in physical terms, they attempted to deselop exciting new 
institutions which would put themselves, and indeed New Jersey, on 
the map of inoovadse higher cducadon. (In this coonecdon, it is 
beside the point that Richard Bjork at Stockton soon abandoned the 
label of “innovadve,” or “experimental,” which he fell put him in 
dubious company and would not sell in South Jersey; for as we have 
seen, almost in spite of himself, such adjectives do fit the kind of 
college he has created.) 

The work we then undertook over a two-year period consisted of 
circulating a total of eight drafts of diis chapter to faculty, admin- 
istrators, and others who are knowledgeable concerning the two 
colleges. Their extraordinary Hillingpess to respond to repeated calls 
for informadon and correction has ^sen us the confidence that what 
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appeals hare, though there ate surely Naw””/ 

open issues of mterptetation, is not too wide of the mark. Naturally, 

Thave kept in touch vieariously veith both 

tetint since out visits, by reading student papers, o®"*’ 

neuspaper aeeounts, nd hoc eonunittee "I”"!’ 'SL 

reporter example, the Middle States Associabon AeeteJ‘ta Uon 

te™ gave Ramapo high marks tot viubg allhouBh 

mote structure might now be requisite. Naturally, when we ^uU 

we talked with visitors from both insUtuuons, ‘““'”8 

faculty, and former faculty and .vcn so’ 

we sought to take account of the biases 

paradoxes remain, and we are inclined to thmk that "ader of m s 
Lapter at either institution wall 

One thing is clear from a senes understandable 

marrinal annotations to successive drafts, cftlleccs are 

public-relations concerns aside, many indmdua sibling- 

Lmselves curious about their osvo aSd cvef 

competitor. Despite frustration and often ® , At for 

mosity, faculty members and administrators 
their divergent pedagogic ideals. .... „ .,11 those we 

This is significant, since at both i«t.tutjons 
have described in this volume, except P ujvr 

Colleges, there has been a faculty to become 

institutions that sought to be expenmenta >, 
exhausted; or as they describe themselves, 0“'. ”C ihinx 

this phenomenon reflects not only the long P ^ people who 
instiiution started but also the tensions f 
have passionate pedagogic 

opinions concenung the govemanw of th (though 

ment of the society at large. At "JAtyrof management 

not 10 the leaders themselves) a chance^one's situation, as 

has meant that one’s colleague group be added 

i. were, uverulghri since u new edor. e. 

at any time to compete with ones own, . ^ ^jjb 

pedagogic one-upmanship. At f the question as 

no iUusions about partiapation. the anxieiiw 

to how President Bjork will interpret .- y.ge in others. In any 
his priorities for expansion in some^as, I jj,g 

case, the exhaustion we have noted a program could 

rapidity with which both institutions gre • .jjjitional new fac- 
be established, it might double in si^ ^Abnning- or the program 
uhy who had not shared in the original planning, 
might quilc suddenly disappear altogether. 
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We ba\e said that Richard Bjork denies that Stockton Is an ex- 
perimental or, in the new lingo, “experimenting" college. Yet it is 
also clear that there is innovation and cultural ferment at both col- 
leges; and neither has become uhat many Ramapo and some Stock- 
ton faculty feared they might: that is, a “trade school." In fact, svhat 
is striking at both instituiiotts is the role of the arts. Ramapo had 
not been prepared for this, having no real theater and/or studio 
space until just now. A faculty member at Stockton confirms this 
unexpected situation, too, and wntes: “A great surprise here is the 
continued popularity of the arts. It has replaced 'sensitivity* in the 
area of self-exploration for ever so many. . . . This is a dimension 
of American and South Jersey life which the President never fore- 
saw . . 

If one turns to the dificrcnces between the two institutions, cer- 
tainly their location is a theme we have continually emphasized. 
President Bjork may not have foreseen that in South Jersey there 
would be students, to be sure a minority in comparison with those 
in programs leading to careers In business and industry, who wanted 
to express themselves in the arts. But he did make use of Stockton's 
location to build a focus in environmental science which has brought 
some imagiRaiite faculty, attentive to uudenis, with whom a vvami 
sense of colleagueship could be maintained. Above all, Richard 
Bjork fitted what the more conservative elements of South Jersey 
saw as the proper role of a college pmident, that is, the business- 
like, Do-nonsensc manager who puts students on their mettle without 
pampering them, while monitoring faculty and seeing to it that they 
did their jobs in ways that would keep attracting student traffic. 
Bjork possesses some of the strengths of industrial managers: force- 
fulness, the ability to make decisions and to judge markets, and at 
the same time the ability to delegate and to be flexible when oppo- 
sition is suflficienlly forceful. His faculty, more depressed by his 
coldness than impressed by his accomplishments, rarely appreciate 
what he has accomplished in increasing enrollments in the poorest 
part of the state and in securing from Trenton a level of funding 
considerably higher than the state college average. Yet even at Tren- 
ton Bjork did not maintain the good relations he had at the outset 
with his first backer, Ralph Dungan; and as new members of Stock- 
ton’s board of trustees are added, not all of them South Jersey 
residents, it may well be that the president's honeymoon with his 
board, which has lasted since the college began, is coming to an end. 
Furthermore, the fact that Bjork is accessible to students and is 
concerned to lay on a program with wide appeal does not mean that 
he has formed close personal ties vrith students any more than he 
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has in genera! with facully or wiUj indcpentJcni-mindcd adminisira- 
tors. And while Bjork may conuder himseU a public servant of the 
State of New Jersey, faculty of the son attracted to Stockton do not 
regard themselves in that light 

If by an exercise of countcrfaciual imagination we could conceive 
of Bjorfc as president of Ramapo, and Potter of Stockton, wc can 
immediately see that neither %vould have worked out at the other 
institution. Bjork wxjuld have stnicfc the original Ramapo Board as 
rude and tactless, willfti] and certainly lacking in any desire to pla- 
cate faculty, some of whom have maintained independent access to 
board members. More conciliatory, rarely combative, George Potter 
could on most issues carry his hoard with him through persuasion 
— a tactic less successful with many of his faculty. Yet even there, he 
has continuously sought to create good relations with faculty; and 
the latter, whatever their insecurities, are not afraid that students 
tvill get to him first and turn him against any particular faculty 
member, even though he is accessible to both groups in the academic 
community. Warm and cordial of manner, genuinely concerned with 
ideas and eager to keep Ramapo a haven for ideas and for creative 
work in the acts. Potter is the very opposite of the managerial presi* 
dent. Although his North American administrative experience has 
been entirely in public higher education, he possesses what many 
mi^t think of as a smali-privatc-coilege manner, suitable to the 
aspirations of many Bergen County residents who, whatever their 
initial misgivings, now belong to the Friends of Ramapo and give 
support to the college. Even at the cost of losing students that the 
college could ill afford to tosc, he was prepared to limit the extent 
to which Ramapo would become an undergraduate school of busi- 
ness — and if there was snobbery in this judgment, a snobbery almost 
endemic to liberal-arts colleges. It was also In its way an act of cour- 
age: an effort to hold high the banner of the liberal arts in a state 
college system which, once geared to turning out scltoolicachcrs. 
could quickly become geared to turning out, so the fear ran, narrow 
technocrats and semi-literate accountants. 

Certainly, as this chapter has indicated, dilTeicnccs between Ram- 
apo and Stockton reflect tlie dramatically diffcrenl presidential sty Ics. 
President Poller, far from discarding the label of “innovaiion.** has 
emphasized the Irccdom of sluiicnts to plan their own courses of 
study. A number have in this way discovered, with the help of fac- 
ulty, interests they did not know they had when they entered; had 
Ramapo allowed itself to become a "uade school,” such students 
would not have had such horizems opened to them. On the surface, 
at any rate, Stockton sirikes the visitor as a light ship; Ramapo 
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appears as a more relaxed place, where a receptive president and 
vice-president respond as best they can to the wishes and demands 
of vocal students and faculty. 

For a certain portion of its student body, for example, older highly 
motivated women returning to college either for vocational or "cul- 
tural” reasons, or well-to-do students who find Ramapo the “best 
buy,” far superior to many of the less selective private colleges in 
the area, the relative freedom of passage through the college which 
Ramapo still offers may be optimal for some, and certainly not 
harmful for others — those who have had lime to think about what 
they want to do, or what would be interesting to do, and who, if they 
make a mistake, have the family backing for second and even third 
chances to secure the necessary credentials. But for most New Jersey 
state college students even at Ramapo, working part-time and com- 
muting, this kind of program is an “elitist" education which can be 
disorienting— as indeed it is for some noncosmopoiitao students in 
elite colleges also, as we have seen in Chapter 8. 

Alden Dunham, author of The Colleges oj the Forgotten Americans: 
A Profile oj State Colleges and Universities,*^ might be inclined to 
argue that Ramapo and Stockton would haie been better oft with a 
number of faculty possessing the de^e of Doctor of Arts, a degree 
pioneered by Camegie-Mellon and a number of other institutions. 
It is a degree which is not aimed at “an original contribuUon to 
scholarship” (the often euphemistic label for the Ph.D. dissertation), 
but which, though no less scholarly, focuses on problems of peda- 
gogy rather than exclusively on problems of the content of the vari- 
ous disciplines. Yet, according to Richard Chait (former assistant to 
President Bjork), among the hundreds of applicants for positions at 
Stockton, not one had secured the Doctor of Arts degree — which, 
to be sure, had only recently been instituted. It has been Dunham's 
hope that those preparing for a Doctor of Arts would in the course 
of their training leam something about problems of teaching in state 
colleges, and about postsecondaiy education generally, and hence, 
be less likely to fee] disillusioned as well as often secretly inadequate 
on their first teaching jobs. Furthennore, those graduate students 
who have opted for the Doctor of Arts degree would seem less likely 
to believe that they had let their mentors down if they did not cany 
forward their work.** 

Many faculty, both at Ramapo and Stockton, struggle with the 
question as to how to reach and teach students who are in college 
only on a semi-voluntary basis, not only working part-time but com- 
muting and spending what Idsure time they have often with non- 
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Reflections on the Future of 
Undergraduate Reform 


Like the Church of Rome after Luther, the modem secular cathc' 
drals we call universities remain strong and retain their hegemony 
on tlie academic landscape. Even the most distinctive tefomers who 
wrote new creeds>-those we have referred to as lelic reforms — won 
relatively few adherents and met only mixed success. Vet. like the 
Protestant reformers, they sometimes succeeded by partial incorpora- 
tion as the modem university expanded to lake on the aims of the 
acsihedc expressives or made room for some of the T-group heretics. 

multiversity adds new functions with relative case. It is a plural- 
ist cathedral where different sects may worship at the side altars as 
long as most of the offerings support the central tenets of the utili- 
tarian and research-oriented faiti^ 

Yet occasionally a visionary from one of the side altars will seize 
the main pulpit — as did Scott Buchanan and Robert Hutchins — to 
lecture (he vulgar utilitarians and then march off to found a rival 
church. The telic reformers carried on a kind of institutionalized 
dialogue about what the purposes of undergraduate education ought 
to be. They created models of undergraduate experience radically 
at odds with a vision of the college as either a vocational training 
facility or an anteroom to (he graduate schools. 

The diafogue about purposes, which we discuss in Chapter 2, dif- 
fers markedly from the rise of the popular reforms desenbed in 
Chapter 6. Like the telic reforms, the popular leforms were often 
cast in the rhetoric of an assault on the graduate-school mentality 
that dominated the multiveisity. And in fact, they uere an attack on 
departmentalism and on the required sequences of courses estab- 
lished by the graduate schools. Yet in another sense, the popular 3S5 
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reforms of the last decade were an extension of the elective system 
that was the foundation of the modern graduate school. In this chap- 
ter we svant to place our rejections on some of the popular reforms 
in the context of earlier cycles of prescription and freedom in the 
curriculum, and offer a proposal for achieving a greater measure of 
intellectual community for undergraduates that \siil take into account 
the realities of the modern univenily.* The chapter ends with some 
considerations of the constraints that will aSecl the future course of 
undergraduate reform. 


The shape of the undergraduate curriculum has been determined in 
all etas by three variables: depth, breadth, and 6xity. Charles W. 
Eliot attacked the fixed structure of the nineteenth-century liberal- 
arts curriculum at Harvard with a verbal arsenal not unlike that of 
latter-day reformers. Early in his forty-year reign as president of 
Harvard, Eliot reflected on the success of his elective reform as illus- 
trated by his son Charles's undergraduate career. Charles had en- 
rolled at Harvard in 1878, when the old fixed requirements remained 
In place only for the freshman year, which President EUot saw as 
largely a continuacion of his son's “uncongenial school studies." At 
the end of Us freshman year, Eliot recorded, his son expressed 
“thanks^ring that his ‘classical education* was at last ended." Eliot 
regarded the new free-choice curriculum as an elysium and reported 
that young Charles found all bis electives to his liking. Electives 
were identified with liberty, belter leaching, and the rise of desirable 
specialization. They were also an important means by which students 


*Our discussioa in ihis chapter, as thtoughaot most of the hoolc, is primarily 
concerned with four-year collets and universities. Our account neglects the 
fastest grovdog sector of higher cducalioa in the United States, the two-year 
community colleges, enrolUng about 4 miUioa of an estimated lU million 
full- and part-time students in 1976. By extension, of course, the two-year col- 
leges are affected by what happens in the universities, since neatly half their 
students do transfer to four-year colleges. But this percentage has been decllo- 
ing from about two-tiurds who transferred in the mid-1960s to 52 percent by 
the end of the decade and probably less than half today. The largest share of 
the two-year college enrollment is comprised of so-called terminal students 
who enter the job market alter completing traiaing programs, and adults who 
are punuing avocaiional courses on » part-time basts. See &slo Hoimsirom, 
“Transfers from Junior to Senior Colleges,** American Council on Education, 

1972. Enrollment figures for 15*76 based oa laU survey by the National Center 
for Educational Statisocs, reported in the Chronicle of Higher Education, 
November 22, 1976, p. 3. 
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could Mcrcisc a blunt judgment about faculty quality by voting with 
ihcir feet.* 

£iiot K'as a leader of the free elective system that transformed 
provincial colleges into untvcrsiucs that were an American anulgam 
influenced by the German mode). Hcscarch scholars could not work 
at their specializations tf they were tied to tlie teaching requirements 
ot the fued classical curriculum. As ilte graduate sdiools became a 
permanent and then a dominating feature of American higher edu- 
cation, they established their own requirements and a new bureauc- 
racy of departments to police the lower precincts.* They fostered 
and enhanced the system of competition that led to the syndrome of 
more work and less reward that we desenbed in Chapter 6. 

In the lost decade, as in the IS60s and 1870s, lire swing to elec- 
tive free choice has been a means of dismantling the old system of 
requirements and of accommodating a more diverse student body. 
Thou^ 3 few colleges tried bravely to maintain core curricula, the 
largC'Scale Study of Cducatioit at Stanford, which resulted in a 
tnultivolume report in I963--69. led not to greater iniegraiioo of the 
curriculum but to greater lormlessncss and an increase in the variety 
of options that students could choose as paths toward a Stanford 
degree (including many that took place oil campus). Similarly. Dan- 
iel Bell’s magnifleent study in 1966 of general-education programs, 
which focused oti Columbia College but cast long side-glances at 
Chicago and Harvard, ted, as the late Lionel Trilling has pointed 
out, to no coherent faculty discourse: Trilling recalls Bell’s "brilliant 
report” as a "sad and significant event in the culture of our time . . . 
From my long experience of the College, I can recall no meetings 
on an cducauonal topic that were so poorly attended and so lacking 
In vivacity as those in which the report was considered. If I remem- 
ber airrccily, these meetings Jed lo no action whatever, not even to 
the resolve to look furllicr into the matter."* The College of the 
University of Chicago, aliliough no longer relatively autonomous 
from the graduate divisions, maintained its core curriculum as did 
its ofTshoot, Shimer College, in Mount Carroll, Illinois. We have 
already seen that St. John’s was wholly uncompromising. Some of 
the smaller denominational schools also maintained core require- 


*Of course, the "poticejnen'* who went out from these graduate derarttnenia 
to do the policing in liberal-arte colleges often imposed more requirements 
than iheir former mentors would in^ upon. Students were not told, for ex- 
ample. that many sociology departments would prefer to have a graduate stu- 
dent who had (aien his first degree lu history or ecanomics. advice that Joseph 
Zclan gives in “Undergraduates is Socioiogy,'" to Mams Trow, ed., Ttachers 
and Sludenit (New York: McGntw-HDl. 1975), p. 198. 
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meats, although it sooa became difficult to distioguisb the wished-for 
but rare iaterdisciplmaiy teacher from the undisciplined or even 
anti-disciplinary. 

The explosion of knowledge in fact made interdisciplinary pro- 
grams much more difficult to attain, and indeed the more advanced 
the field, the more difficult the establishment of its relations with 
neighboring fields, as was notably the case in mathematical econom- 
ics or in experimental psychology. Though the great state univer- 
sities, such as Minn^ota, bad also sought to maintain general- 
education requirements, they were considered by the faculty to be 
intellectually second-rate, as adult education still tends Co be re- 
garded; and at Harvard, General Education, never as coherent as at 
Columbia or Chicago, became the rubric under which not only tradi- 
tional required courses but also some fairly experimental ones, like 
some of ffie Freshman Seminars or courses in the residential Houses, 
were ofiered — often scholarly courses, but not part of a rationale 
that carried credibility with faculty or students. Similarly, the Brcssler 
Committee set up at Princeton in 1971 tried to determine if it would 
be possible to arrive at a core curriculum adapted to the contempo- 
rary world, one in which computer sciences would count as well as 
Plato. The faculty could not agree: no department or segment of it 
could admit that its subject was not absolutely essential to every 
educated person, while the students themselves lent no support to the 
reimposiiion of requirements.* 

The abolition of requirements of all sorts was pushed to the fur- 
thest extreme in the experimentally inclined elite colleges. Our own 
sen^ of the salience of increased options as the principal innovation 
of many experiments is confirmed in several studies. Of thirteen 
"new innovative institutions’* listed in a Carnegie Commission Report 
in 1973, only three required any core subject matter, and virtually 
all emphasized individualized, self-paced, and student-planned cur- 
ricula. The report reads like a litany: "Evergreen is a student-oriented 
college that bolds the individual responsible for his own learning . . . 
Hampshire ofiers a study plan to students who can be responsible for 


*Cogent, compeUiog. and realistic advising is, in the absence of a curricu- 
lum, the onty way in which students can be ^ven guidance which is responsive 
to their needs rathtf than to their wants — includuig the want of students in 
many selective colleges to present only their John Barrymore profile to the 
world and not lest themselves >» areas where they might prove inadequate. 
The diSerenee that cogent advi^g by a fnnhiiian preceptor could make at 
Princeton is iltusuwled by the report of the psychologist. Roy Heath. The 
Reasonable AdienSurer (Pittsburgh. Unhrenity of Pittsburgh Press, I9M). 
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^eir own learning ... At Livingston options and opportunities for 
independent study are avmlable in all fields , . . Thomas Jefferson 
College advocates tlic concept of ‘jul hocracy* in educational pro- 
gramming ... At Purchase [of the State University of New York] 
. . . there are no college-wide graduation requirements.”® 

Perhaps the best example of the htgh-watcr mark of these curricular 
reforms is Hampshire College. When it opened in 1970, it attracted 
eleven applicants for every place. Hampshire had no departments, 
no grades, student-designed examinations, and free choice of courses. 
Students invented courses, taught some, designed their own majors, 
and followed their own bents. It was a college in which the central 
paradigm was to keep the options open. What attracted students was 
the realization that they would not be pushed into fixed modes or 
counes of study and would be frnd of competition for grades as 
they would not be at most university colleges. Similarly, faculty were 
attracted by (he freedom to (each outside the bounds of departmen- 
tal structures. (Some also sought relief from the publish-or-perish 
competition in (he graduate-oriented universities.) Vet there were 
many paradoxes in the pursuit of these goals for faculty as well as 
students. 

During the first week of classes at Hampshire, complaints were 
raised about the one required course in human development, and a 
year later that had been virtually abolished. At the end of a lengthy 
meeting in which students adopted a governing charter, it was de- 
cided that student representation on policymaking committees would 
not be elective. Instead, every student would be presumed eligible 
(unless she or he struck bis name from the college register), and 
names would be chosen at random by a computer. 

In annual visits of a week or more in the first four years of Hamp- 
shire’s growth, we were struck by faculty gripes about endless meet- 
ings and student complaints about isolatioa and lack of community. 
Faculty always seem to complain about meetings, and this did not 
seem out of the ordinary to us at first. But we vvere forced to note 
the persistence and urgency of the complaints, and to wonder why 
faculty felt it so necessary to attend. The causes were complex, 
arising partly out of the feeling of newness at Hampshire and their 
desire to be part of it, partly out of fear that in the absence of the 
usual scholarly visibility it was necessary to achieve visibility in the 
community, and partly because the egalitarian nature of the govern- 
ance system required more partidpaffon of students and junior fac- 
ulty in committees. But there was something else, we began to realize, 
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the need to protect the hidden drcami. These faculty had been drawTi 
to Hampshire because they shared common disliic — sometimes ha* 
tred — of the dominant multiversity. They were united in their oppo- 
sition but not their aspirations. They had no common vision other 
thatt freedom of options for all. But they had private visions of what 
a college ought to be, and they hoped their dream could be brought 
into reality. Moreover, in their wish that others might share their 
enthusiasm, they felt it necessary to poirrt out the loveliness of their 
vision at every opportunity, or at least lo be ever watchful that this 
dream not be ktll^. The destruction of the dream could happen at 
any meeting in so fluid a situation.* 

Nor were faculty willing to settle for a partial dream, a limited 
turf or program. They, loo, wanted all the options open, the possi- 
bility of total success. A flted program would mean limiting some 
possibilities of existence, putdng boundaries on one's freedom to 
grow or develop in new ways. 

Faculty who were drawn to programs like those at Hampshire fell 
cORfldent of (heir teaching abilities, and usually they had been highly 
regarded teachers on more research-orieoted campuses. Yet in an 
environment like Hampshire, the expectations of good teaching 
quickly eseaiaied. Without (be assured availability of students, fac- 
ulty found themselves engaged in an exhausting competition that 
many came to regard as more draioing (and often more wounding) 
than the publish-and-perisb pressures they bad sought to escape. In 
the early >eais at Hampshire, faculty were each allotted three-minute 
spots on a videotape lo publicize (heir courses. These were available 
for viewing in the library during regisiralloa, and students picked 
their courses Irom the ads. For most faculty, the process w as fun the 
first lime. 

Students, too, we learned in interviews, were not free of competi- 
dve anxieties just because they were free of grades. They wanted to 
know how they compared wjih students elsewhere, and frequently 
asked us bow they stacked up against the competition. And, in a 
curricular system in which each student designed his or her major, 
students commonly felt they had not been as creative or brilliant as 
their peers. And there was no way of knowing, because there were 
no common standards of comparison. One learned to mask his com- 


'Could it be that those colleges are most healthy in which faculty feel most 
free (0 ship meetiogs, whcie trust u high and fear of being dealt out is 
tow? This might be stated as Granl-Rkstnan's Law: Instituuooal morale is 
inversely comlated with mean auendance at go*trrmnce meetings! 
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Otherwise. At Hampshire, the rale of nonreappointment under its 
contract system, particularly in the early years, was lower than at 
many traditional colleges. 

The results were especially clear at Evergreen State College in 
Olympia, Washington, which also bad few requirements and oper- 
ate on a faculty contract ^stem; no faculty member among the 
first 100 contracts to come up for review was denied reappointment. 
It was easier to reappoint a mediocre or even incompetent faculty 
member for another three years than to make the more agonizing 
decision for nonrenewal that tenure forces upon colleagues.® The 
administrative turnover at Evergreen was high,t however, and a 
policy of rotational deansbips was inaugurated. But at the end of 
four years, Evergreen pulled back, acknowledging that deans were 
not a fungible species and that, while the rotational policy gave 
everyone the chance to serve, the result was what one of Evergreen's 
nuost respected faculty members called a “seJWobotomy of itutilU' 
Uonal memory.” Just as free*choice curricula reduce the authority 
of faculty by forcing them to sell their wares to student customers 
through competition with other faculty, the authority of the deans is 
lessened as well. After several years of such competition, many fac- 
ulty feel sucked dry and used up.) They also begin to think tenure 
is not such a bad idea, not only because it reduces insecurity, but 
because it underscores an imponant formal difierence in membership 
rights between faculty and students. Tenure also restores the privilege 
to choose one’s colleagues and to be chosen. 

In 3 situation in which faculty are selling their wares to students 
but are not empowered to require students to study anything, they 
are stripped of traditional authority and increasingly are seen as 


*From the besuuuas, Eversreen made an cflon lo help faculty develop. Tbe 
lest was not, "Is this the best person »c can gel?" but "I* this person Inter* 
ested in trying to become * better teacher?" The renewal policy was based oa 
"growth through mutual evaluation and seU-evaluauoa," which perversely had 
the effect of maiing any denial of a conUact the most devastating charge a 
faculty member could make against a colleague. 

tit mlgbi be asked wby deans left when nobody fired them. We suspect 
most deans found little satisfaetkm in a system where they could make little 
imprint on the faculty or the instuutioo nibec than, keeping the options open. 

tin wniing lo Grant about an earlier draft of this chapter. Hampshire's 
vice-president. Robert C. Bimey, acknowledged that a college that relied on 
"the power to inspire rather than the power to require" put special burdens 
on the faculty (burdens be fell were justified in light of what Hampshire 
achieved). Whatever our interviews may have shown at an earlier stage (Ries* 
man visited Hampshire in its planning stage and Grant made four visits in the 
years 1970-74), Biraey was cosyinced that "auoy of our good people have 
got their second wind, and I Ihbsk now feet that they know how to make this 
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as population control, or heavy emphasis in one comer of a disci- 
pline, such as counes on Maslow, Rogers, and other humanistic psy- 
chologists with very little awareness of the broader map of cognitive, 
experimental, and social psychology.* Although the Michigan survey 
did not attempt to analyze the shift in history counes, our work 
suggests that many students neglect the historical perspective when 
they have autonomy to plan their own programs, a risk that is more 
serious than in Eliot’s day, when the high-school curriculum was 
heavily saturated with history. The question of how much autonomy 
students should be allowed has always been debated among experi- 
menters and traditionalists. If one believes that history or an under- 
standing of the language of mathematics is essential to modem 
literacy, one is unlikeiy to leave this learning to chance. The experi- 
menters emphasize the value of choice, of self-motivated learning, 
of freedom to learn from one’s mistakes. Traditionalists cite the 
values of coherence, lo^cal sequence, (he obligation of a teacher to 
Insist that a student build a drm foundation before expressing his 
individuality in the architecture of (be upper stories. 

As the leader of the elective reforms io the nineteenth centiuy, 
Eliot came to see free choice as a student's right, and he not only 
stood against (he idea of a “broad general foundation” but saw such 
architectural metaphors as misleading. He opposed even the modest 
distribution requirements that Cornell introduced at the turn of the 
century and a^iued he was ‘'fundamentally a complete skeptic as 
to the necessity of any subject whatever as an element in the cduca- 
cation of a gentleman and a scholar.” As the historian, Hugh Haw- 
kins, has pointed out, when authorities at Yale argued that electives 
should be postponed because freshmen and sophomores were too 
young to make intelligent choices. Eliot responded that although 
there mi^t be temptations for a young student in a heady environ- 
ment, the “wise decision is to withdraw [the youth] betimes from a 
discipline which he is outgrowing, and put him under a discipline 
which he is to grow up to.” For Eliot, “at eighteen the American 
boy has passed the age when a compulsory external discipline is 
useful-”* An important difference between Eliot and later neoclassi- 


*ln a Urge umvmiiy. conccnlratiaB more heavily in a ungle area also can 
be a «ay of siUeniog demands. Since there is a duplication among courses, 
students can get by on half a dozen boota in as many courses, since people 
in the same held seldom share syllabi. At the same time «e recognize that 
programs that are variauons oa a Ibetoe can be quite challenging and ex- 
hilarating (or a serious student «tio becomes deeply immersed in a held; much 
depends on the quality of advtsbg and the Aoor from which a student be^s 
to specialize. 
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cists Jikc Scott Buchanan who prescntx^ aJl-requircd programs was 
Ihcir view that the college years began as early as fourteen. Thus, 
choice about spccialiiation could safely begin at eighteen or nineteen, 
when it was laid on a foundation of studies that permitted wise 
choices.* 

In our discussion of the paradoxes of reform as illustrated by 
Hampshire, Evergreen, and the other “free universities” of the last 
decade, we have been unfair to the totality of these experiments. 
Many students used options wisely to create stimulating programs, 
and while the reduced aulhoniy of faculty created strains it also gave 
many students increased access. We have observed that in no way 
did these colleges represent a “controlled experiment.” If half of the 
Hampshire students had been randomly sent to traditional colleges, 
'VC might find that the benefits at Hampshire outweighed die risks 
for some or most of ihem.t But in pointing to these paradoxes, we 
are being mindful of some of the natural limits of these reforms. 

When Grant visited Evergreen during its first year, the faculty 
scoiled at his suggestion that rotational deanships Cook too Panglos- 
sian a view of the distribution of administrative talent. They similarly 
rejected the idea that there should be any constraints on student 
choice. Four years later, in 1976, some faculty had come to regard 
a quotation on the title page of the catalog as faintly ridiculous: 
“You arc your own creator; you appear m the splendor of your 
own,” although it could be taken for a hip translation of Charles 
Eliot. That spring, Uic faculty accepted a proposal to institute a 
permanent structure of deans. At a faculty meeting Grant attended, 
a young poet recalled the early days at Evergreen when twenty of his 
colleagues had set themselves up in a corner of the library solely to 
encourage students to come and write individual contracts. He de- 
scribed the group u the “crazy wing,” evoking laughter when he 
added, "If you don't think it was crazy, you weren’t there.” The 
principal item on the agenda was a consideration of plans to provide 
more continuity in the Evergreen cmriculum. It was introduced with 


•Now, however, we have the paradox that the "college years" do begin at 
fourteen— but in just the opposite direction from what Scott Buchanan or 
Robert Hutchins would have wished. That u, the hifib schools now offer many 
of the freedoms of the colleges, not requiring math and science sequences, and 
abolishing language requirement* since most colleges no longer insist ui»n 
them. Many hi^ schools have also virtually abandoned history, subsiiluiing 
"social studies” instead. 

tFof many students. Hampshire or Evergreen represented the best choices 
We are reminded of the eommeot made by a ojlleagoe's son. who transferred 
from Harvard to Hampshire and back agaut, that one could appreciate neither 
place without having been in the other. 
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the comment that a few counlerrevolutionaries on the faculty were 
now ready to go back, at least partially, to a system that provided 
an equivalent to departments. 

The increase of elective options has often occurred at a time of 
enrollment stagnation or decline (as was the case in the mid-nine' 
teenth century), although this was not the case in the last decade. 
But it was a factor in the sense that relative growth or loss was 
affected by what one’s competitors offered. And the early success of 
institutions like Hampshire encouraged others to follow suit, and a 
bandwagon developed that over lime diffused any competitive advan- 
tage. The Evergreen faculty, in fact, was told by its admissions offi- 
cer that what may once have looked appealing to students now was 
a distinct disadvantage because there was no assurance that a suc- 
cessful program could be repealed. Applicants could not see clear 
pathways to jobs in the multiplicity of study options at Evergreen. 
A faculty survey showed that, while Evergreen wanted to maintain 
an experimeotai posture, most faculty wanted more emphasis on 
“academic continuity,'* increased attention to basic skills, and “more 
precise qualifications for obtaining individual contracts."" 

Evergreen seems to us to be something of a bellwether; there is evi- 
dence that the disenchantment with the overoptioned life has spread 
rapidly not only among the avowedly experimental colleges but in 
traditional settings as welt. One cannot help but remark on the cycli- 
cal nature of these reforms, even if one cannot agree on underlying 
causes. The wheel began to turn toward the end of Eliot's reign at 
Harvard when the dean be appointed jo 1902 characterized the 
elective system as "the theory that all studies are bom free and equal 
but that the new studies are freer and more equal than the old."'" 

Eliot’s successor, A. Lawrence Lowell, rose to the presidency of 
Harvard on a platform directly opposed to Eliot's reforms. Lowell 
was coDceroed about “intellectual and social cohesion.” In a report 
written a year before be was named president in 1909, Lowell in- 
dicted the elective system: It assured no systematic education and 
was destructive of a sense of community because there was no “spirit 
of emulation” since men were “out of sight of one another.” Lowell’s 
report recommended institution of a system of concentration and 
distribution of courses to insure that students had mastery in one 
field and breadth in each of the others “in which an educated man 
ought not to be wholly ignorant.” It was adopted by the faculty with 
only limited opposition.’* 

Lowell's concern for community was connected with his fear that 
intellectual standards had defined under the free elective system. 
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colle^ate “general” degree (Le., a nondepartmcntal major) was 
eliminated by Berkeley, and students were virtually forced to align 
with departments, which by then required a minimum of thirty hoars 
and abolished the upper limits on the number of courses a student 
could take in any one area. In 19SS, specialization at Yale began in 
the sophomore year, and tbiily-six units (or the equivalent of twelve 
courses) were required for the major. As the departments controlled 
more and more of the student traffic and added courses and prerequi- 
sites, little of the curriculum was left “unaffiliated.” Some depart- 
ments ^ew so large and added so many subspecialtics that they 
became miniuniversities — e.g., political-science departments with his- 
torians, philosophers, political sociologists; economics departments 
with economic historians, developmental economists, specialists m 
energy and resource allocation, and the like. Thus the departments, 
through a combination of major and distribution requirements, cre- 
ated an undergraduate program that in its heavy prescription was 
reminiscent in some respects of the nineteenth-century liberal-arts 
college (although it was softened by a wider sampling of elective 
subjects). 

Eliot's reforms crushed the old college and, along with Hopkins, 
Qark, and Cornell, facilitated the specialization out of which the 
departments and major graduate schools were built. The popular 
reforms of the last decade did not crush the departments so much as 
they offered new pathways around them. The general loosening also 
ushered in a variety of changes in organizational patterns, notably at 
Santa Cruz and also at the University of Wisconsin-Green Bay. In a 
few insliiulions — Evergreen and Hampshire and, to some degree. 
Stockton and Ramap& — departmental structures were, if not de- 
stroyed, greatly subordinated. Yet the departments generally remain 
dominant, perhaps even strengthened by some of the failures and 
obvious mediocrities of the overoption^ curriculum. Departments 
reflect an organization of academic disciplines that performs essential 
functions of discovery, dissemination, and quality control. The de- 
partment is a powerful social unit as well, fostering links of col- 
leagueship that are at once national and local. No adequate substi- 
tute for these functions came out of the last generation of relorms. 


U 

Thus one can argue that the departmental organization should be 
preserved, particularly at the graduate level, while sjmpalhizing with 
Lowell's sentiments about the need for other forms of intellectual 
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College (offering a four-year general-education program in place of 
distribution requirements) conUnue in a second decade. At the Uni- 
versity of the Pacific, the first subcollegc was founded in 1962 and 
two others have been added since; one of them, Elbert Covcll, offers 
all instruction in Spanish. Research on the institutions that have sur- 
vived indicates that die cluster college pattern provides significant 
benefits to students In enriched faculty-student interaction resulting 
in higher satisfaction and increased learning.'* 

The cluster college is no panacea. Although creadng smaller so- 
cial units is a virtue in itself in the anomic multiversities, it is not 
sufficient. More than changes in scale or organization are needed in 
order to create conditions for collaborative interdisciplinary inquiry 
as a foundation of revitalized intellectual communities for undergrad- 
uates. A heightened sense of common purpose and common experi- 
ences axe uniquely possible in such communities. And these experi- 
ences are as important In renewing the vocation of faculty members 
as they are in fostering the growth of students. Cluster colleges may 
be one organizational form through which these aims are realized; 
we shall discuss others as well. 

Some of the cluster colleges failed because they were social uoits 
without intellectual substance. But why have ioterdisclplinaiy pro- 
grams and subeolleges that aniculate a sense of purpose and devel- 
oped a common curriculum (like Meiklejohn's) also failed? Some 
ran against the tide of the rebellion against all requirements that we 
outlined in Chapter 6. But there are other reasons that continue to 
apply in an era when faculty seem ready to reassert authority and 
students are willing (or at least less unwilling) to accept it 

Aside from endemic dashes of personality,* the most pervasive 
difficulty has been the cost to faculty who join such efforts within 
research-oriented institutions at the risk of being stamped as pariahs 
“sent down” to work in the prep school. They fear loss of visibility 
in their discipline, hence the loss of both mobility and tenure. Should 
they have tenure and choose to stay pul, they may lose peer status 
and pay by bucking the dominant reward system. They may be 
pained when they can no longer keep up with the literature of their 

*Qujte apart from Iom of status or lewardi, some of these esperimeots fail 
because of unanticipated clashes of peisonahty. LiVe mamages, they mvofve 
very subtle matchings, which are especially hard to assess from a distance. 
Faculty meinbers are often inept ia cboosiag their true colleagues, often as- 
suming, as we have seen, that people who have the same enemies will turn out 
to be friends. College faculty have often gotten where they are by presenting 
their good profiles, disguising their inoompeteoce. la a more tightly Inic col- 
legial situation they become very anxinas unless they are with people they can 
trust, and with whose personaluies they feel compatible and complementary. 
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those who have demonstrated some excellence as teachers as well as 
some scholarly promise. Exposure to distinguished emeriti faculty 
who tvould be committed to helping these young Ph.D. candidates 
become better teachers would be a major attraction. But bonuses in 
pay and other privileges should also be attached to these appoint- 
ments. They should be regarded as plums for those graduate students 
with the greatest academic promise, and should be seen as an essen- 
tial part of their preparation as teachers. The intellectual experience 
would give valuable added dimension to most doctoral programs, yet 
it would not undermine dismplioafy scholarship and would provide 
a less threatening context for the discussion of one's qualities as a 
teacher. With all the talk about evaluation of teaching and new re- 
ward systems, we know no better prMcduic than to offer the joung 
teacher an opportunity to observe good teaching, to be observed in 
teaclung, and to have an opportunity to work with perceptive men- 
tors who are neither competitors nor judges of his or her own schol- 
arship. Such an experience might constitute half of a graduate stu- 
dent’s load in a tw'>year period midway in his or her studies.* 

A third category of teachers could be drawo from those mid- 
career faculty, tyisically in their thirties, who have recently been 
aw'arded (enure. In the life of many such researchers, early projects 
are drawing to a close. Often conceived under the pressure of getting 
a dissertation done, such projects are then drawn out into a string of 
publications, perhaps worthy but not dose to one’s heart. These able, 
well-trained scholars believe in their disciplines. Yet they are also in 
search of new perspectives on their field and new directions for their 
work. The temptation Cor some is to abandon thdr disciplines, or to 
begin a long slide into mediocre and lifeless performance within their 
departments while pursuing an avticatioa. They are ripe for renewal. 
They could be invited into the interdisdplinary program on a full- or 
part-time basis for a period of two or three years, at w hich time they 
would return to their departments. The work in the interdisciplinary 
program ought to precede a sabbatical, an opportunity for re-immer- 
sion in full-time scholarly putsints along whatever new tracks had 
been opened up. Mid-career faculty would also enrich the program 


*We are aware that we ask a great deaf here at graduate students who are 
in rast-moving fields, who may be coping with the demands of parenthood in 
iwo-caieer families, or who have been conditioned to regard teaching as a 
handicap in competition with those pursuing full-time research. In some cases, 
therefore, the appointment might better come as a postdoctoral fellowship- Of 
course the restricted employment maiVet combined with contemporary empha- 
sis on exceUence in teaching ought to act as an inducement somewhat counter- 
balancing these ocher pressures. 
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curricula or subcoUege programs often lose the confidence of the fac- 
ul^ as a whole because they are seen as offering a soft option in which 
nobody fails. Even where faculty and sludcals are believed to be seri- 
ous, critics in the regular departments harbor the suspicion that the 
subcoUege programs are too talky and suffer from the cult of inti- 
macy, sheltering students against tourer prerequisites in statistics 
or in the physics lab. 

Such criticism can be deSected by incorporating at least one re- 
quirement that is undeniably tough and immime to criticism that the 
program is slipshod. It should be a requirement that encourages stu- 
dents to work to the hilt, to stretch themselves. Careful means of 
assessment must be de\ eloped, so that excellent performance may 
be conriccingly discriminated from that which is ordinary or below 
par. The idea of performance, of some sort of public assessment, 
can be important The defense of a thesis on a small scale, the pub- 
lishing of papers in mimeograph form can boost confidence and sene 
as a learning experience as welL Alvemo College in Milwaukee has 
deselopcd an ingenious series of exercises in its core program in the 
liberal arts.t> Some, adapted from assessment procedures developed 
by American Telephone & Telegraph, require students to develop 
communication skills by demonstrating their ability to advance an 
argument in small groups. These exercises are s-ideotaped, and each 
student graduates with a reel showing her progress on tape o\er four 
years. Swanhmore imports external assessors from other colleges to 
examine tbur honors candidates. In a marine biology program at 
Florida Slate University, some skeptical senior faculty who sersed 
on juries exatruning students were won o\er to the quality of the 
program. Assessments through such means as foreign-service exams 
or the employment of examiners from business or professional life 
may be useful. Where possible, faculty from regular departments 
should be employed as assessors in order to interest them in the pro- 
gram and to assure them of its quality. 

Undeniably, the best of these programs have been plagued with a 
common obstacle: the difficult of attracting students. Some founders 
are Inclined to believe chat they have lost students because the pro- 
grams are too demanding or too out of touch with do-your-own-thing 
impulses. But from the student point of view, when they were not 
seen as havens for freaks, the programs were often perceived not 
just as traditional liberal education, but as anti-vocadonal, anti- 
science, or both. There is more than a grain of truth in such per- 
ceptions. The most vigorous proponents of core curricula have been 
bomanistic defenders of liberal culture whose spirits rage against 
both the utilitarian and the sdentific ethos. Rarely have the founders 
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their best, core programs are interdisciplinai]/ experiences that draw 
out the bondlike connections among subject matters to create intel- 
lectual substarjce cl a diderest order. This experience should not be 
left to chance. 

Another criticism commonly raised against core programs is that 
they impose an elitist \iew. They are castigated as the New Pieusm, 
as atrempis to teach a fixed set of moral dogmas under the guise of 
curriculum. Alain Touraine puts a Neo-Marxist t«T$t on this argu- 
ment, awning that the predominant concern [of general education 
movements] was the consolidation of the ruling class.”** But we are 
arguing not for a preferred set of attitudes or inieUectual manners 
but for a more coherent pluralism. Touraine and others underesti- 
mate the degree of diversity that existed among the proponents of 
general education even in an earlier era; the varied experiments in 
the 1930s and 1940s at St John’s, Sarah Lawrence, Bennington, and 
Hars-ard are a sirid illtutmtioa. 

Finally, some will objea that ours is merely a pragmatic prescrip- 
tion for creating more core programs with too little attention to 
assess'mg their social s-alue or desirability. We do think there b 
societal \-alue in core programs; Uus has been endlessly discussed 
and b implicit in much of what we say in thb chapter and in the 
book as a whole. ^Imt has not been discussed, as Daniel Bell has 
pointed out, are the practical staffing difiicnlDes the colleges and 
unis'ersitics will ba<ie to face. He warns us: 

... it b much easier, and more the academic habit, to deal with 
ideolopcal questions than w-iib organizational diffi^culties, and 
many of the problems of the general education cotuses, which are 
actually rooted in insdtutiooal dilemmas, ha\ e been masked by 
argument about inteUectuaJ content.** 

We do not infend to sketch out model programs in any detaiL 
althou^ we has'e pointed to a number of them. Nor do we think 
it would matter much if we did. Faculries do not take programs oS 
the shelf and install them, although they may selexnively borrow 
from any number of experiments, fitting them to the needs of the 
local landscape and clieotele. This b as it should be. For the teacher, 
the process of intcotiDg and refining such programs b a critical 
aspect of renewaL 

Variety in such programs b desirable. Yet we would predict that 
some kinds of questions are likdy to recur: What b the nature of 
“community" in the modem world? kVhat b justice? How does one 
balance equality and opportunity, order and freedom? How does a 
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are also aware ol the constraints that an era of decliaiDg resources, 
new demands for accountability, and rising union leadership will 
bring in the next decade, at a time when many of those in academic 
life seem spent and all too willing to relinquish collegial initiatives. 

Wliile the pattern of unkmisni t:arie$, and while its di3ereathi 
impact is difficult to judge, we fear that collective bargaining will 
m^e expeiimentalion with new sorts of courses and new modes of 
tea chin g less likely, by creating an adversary situation between fac' 
ulty and those dedned as ‘Management,'' i.e., the Cop admiaistratioa 
who are less able to support itmovatlve teaching than would other- 
wise be the case. We are familiar with the arguments of unionists 
that only powerful agencies can counter the impulses of populist 
legislators who deride research and who see the long summer vaca- 
tions of faculty members, for example, as mere opporturusm. Thus, it 
is argued, the unions through political leverage can maintain facultj'- 
student ratios and create the door from wliich cfflagjoatioa can rise. 
Majbe so. But we believe a facol^ member who wrote us from a 
recently unionized and respected university may be more prescient 
than the new shop stewards of academe are prepared to admit The 
writer noted that he bad been a *Muoa man” throughout his school 
da}‘s, having joined both the teamsters and the plp^uers, and had 
a generally positive attitude toward unions. But he decided collec- 
tive barg ainin g 'Ssould Dot do anything to improve our situadon," 
explaining: 

My judgment is that collective bargaining will contiibuie to the 
further burtauciailzacion and administrative reductiooism of pub- 
lic higher education. 1 can’t see it going any other way. I am v eiy 
sad about tlus development — almost to the point of looking 
around for some other place in socie^ to locate the kind of teach- 
ing and scholanhip to which Pm personally committed. I know 
that sovmds very cnd-of-the-worJdish. but I have been convinced 
that insdtutions can become moribund, even very important ones 
like (hose associated with higher afucanoo.-’ 

Unions are one respxmse to a public that has a less generous atti- 
tude toward higher education than it did in the post-Sputnik decade. 
But campus protests and rising costs are not the only factors affect- 
ing the popular mood, and hence the climate for innovation and 
reform. The public has giowu antagonistic to higher education on 
other grounds as w^U: they have come to believe that faculty mem- 
bers, like teachers in the public sdrools, are not producing suffi- 
ciently educated mm and women and that the very reforms which 
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tials and turn to the liberal arts as a way of making life >^orth living, 
whatever their occupational future.* 

In considering the speed with which the reforms pioneered in small 
experimental colleges spread to the 2960s to major, oacc-iraditionai 
universities, it should be recalled that there was a short period when 
Hampshire received a proportionately hi^er number of applications 
than any college in the Northeast, and when students turned down 
RadcliUe, Yale, or even Wesleyan to attend. Just as the experimental 
colleges which were furtive on many campuses led faculty to con* 
dude that they would not be outoptioned by the pedagogic left, so 
the small pioneers like New College in Sarasota, Hampshire, and, in 
the public domain, Santa Cruz, had an influence out of all proper* 
tion to their numbers.^ In the past, academic reforms seem to have 
begun either in the kinds of ollbeat, mostly private colleges dis* 
cussed at the outset of this essay or in the major researcb-orieoted 
universities, and to have spread as graduates of these Institutions 
went to teach in places t^ood the vanguard orbits. Today, the 
chains of influence are less hierarchical. 

la thinking, then, about the possibilities for a new wave of edit* 
catiooal reform to which some major pacesetter institutions might 
consider changes of a telic sort, we must remember that it does not 
take many institutions in this country to start a trend. But we must 
also recognize that the very fact that the movements of pedagogic 
reform succeeded the wave of political activism, or were in some 
msasaie cotenninous with the latter, has left many laculiia polarized. 
Even more are plagued with an overwhelming sense of weariness at 
the endless committee meetings to which they have been ojmmitted 
by governance reforms and the legacies of earlier battles. Thus, 
moral and intellectual energies may not generally be available for 
reconsideration of ultimate educational questions. The management 
of decline is not an art that comes easily to the American booster 
spirit. A good climate for innovation depends on new resources 
which can be counted on, rather Ilian on the short>term injections 
provided by the federal government or a few foundations whose 
w i lli n g n ess to back seemingly outre academic adventures is a signifi- 
cant justiScatian lor the rale of private philanthropy. And that role 


•We are, of cemrse, not scggrvtfng that the liberal arts are poor vocational 
pr^jaialion: onr discossion of St. John’i College suggests the opposite. We 
believe that tbe confidence stndeais w prospective empktjera may get as to 
the saidems' seriousness and their akliiy to learn new and difficult subjects 
win depend on the quality and hUensity of their work as underEraduates. 
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themselves, to support research whteh can be 
only esoteric but ludicrous when exploited ®“ 

we had to make an over-all judgment, it would He, ^t “tc cW 
is so diverse and the places from ““ish 

likewise so manifold, that qualitative grow * . -gspjetic- 

When it comes to the telie ntforms 
expressive eoileges, it seems lair to say that 'Heh 
at work in most major and many less exalted f 
"teBinine" values ol sensibility and aesthetic ‘^''''. 7 ”“' ‘Z 
much ahve in music, though they have less as 

and in architecture. Even ballet Heen leahma^orjm ^ 
well as women, in and out ol class. The devotees. In an 

the stag college no '““8" /’’•""J ’ „sive colleges is 

incremental way, the mandate ol the aesihetm exp^s ‘ 

being lollowed both in prep^lessio^^^^^^^ „„ 

When It comes lo the other two vjj misgivings, 

account has already HuP gjutmsity and mu- 

While we would very much hke ^ | opposite of 

tuality in a college setting, we "lu ,,, jp, jdhaents that 

cognitive rationality. Nor do we shar the development 

the encounter group is the OP*^*"*’ ^^are the conviction that 

of humane sensibilities. We do. however as it 

the search for more cooperative sty has in fact been 

does not sacrifice essential freedoms, o though we are 

able to accomplish this in formal uisti u m ^ the found- 

somewhat in awe of the hope and ambi P 
CIS of Kresge College. PnllcEe for Human 

The acUvist-radical model, whether at f ^ 'f J,ture. The 
Services or at Antioch, has dwajs j"' r the de- 
danger lies in the corruption of ide confrontation or 

generation of suatc^es of diange o P ^ . engagement, par- 
violence. The strength lies in pra^. m refl cuve ^6 6 
ticularly if lied to a “'“‘'gjYvices in fashioning a dual 

doetrination. The College 'h'' '" “’g supervisor-advocate 
role for faculty as both ‘'.‘■“'““"jf, Zough zealous faculty 
on the job, strove lo achieve lha i . ^ grouped together 

did not always respect it. A. A”'|t'c^l Vrottos, "ot L study of 
in the Institule lor m= Solonon of «°“‘“;prful hold. Such 
them, and fantasies of omnipotcnw g campuses in the 

fantasies of omnipotence were a danger on many 
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late 1960s; fantasies of total powerlessncss are more likely to be the 
danger now. Fantasies of poweikssness are inappropiiate when wc 
think about what kinds of human quality can be cultivated in a col- 
lege selling which can support the rationality necessary for modem 
society and also foster the more nurturing and expressive values 
suggested by the telic reforms. 



1 

An Ecology of Academic Reform 



Rifonn T>'pe 

Student^ 

Primary 

Motivations 

Institutionally 
Valued Ends 

Model 



certificaiaon 

employability 

licensure 

knowledge; 

expertise; 

community 

bureaucratic at 
low end of 
prestige ladder; 
stratified 
collegia] at top 

The Four 
Telie Reform 
MmtmtrUt 

Neoclauica] 

(St. lohn'sj 

to be eivilized; 
to enter intel* 
leciual arutoc* 
racy 

intellectual and 
moral virtue; 
to know the good 

community 
of scholars 


Aesibeiic* 

cxprcMive 

(Blick 

X(ouAUin) 

to release and 
develop creativity 

to foster 
creativity 

Bohemian artistic 
community 


Communal* 

upt(ui«« 

{Kms«) 

to attain accep* 
unee; to express 
(eelincs; to 
obtain group 
support 

to achieve social 
harmony 

tribal family 


Aciirhi- 

(College (or 
Human Service*) 

to participate 
in social change; 
to act against 
injustice 

to geaerare 
radical critique; 
to train "change 

coUegeaj 
instrument of 
poliiical or 
social reform 




Norms; 

Core Values 

Process; Style 
of Education 

Historical 

Roots 

Authority 

Grounded in 

coenttive 

rationality; 

meritocratic 

scientific 

method 

German 
university 
built on 

Scottish 
and English 
collegiate 
models 

judgments of 
expert peers 

taiih in classical 
texts; Platonic 
idealism; 
aristocratic 

Socratic; 
modeling the 
elders 

Plato’s 

Academy 

texts; wisdom 
of eldeis 

creative 

azpressioo^ 

aesthetic 

studjo- 

appcenticeship; 

informal semioar 

Bauhaus 
bobemias; Paris; 
Bloomsbury; 
ManUtian 

aesthetic 
sensibility of 
masters 

aSeciive loving 
support; 
egalitarian* 
humanisuc 

encounter, 
T-eroup ritual; 

interpersonal 

feedback 

National 

Training 

Laboratory: 

Utopiao 

Communities 

charisma of 
prophet or gum 

political power 
and inllueace; 
egalitarian- 
populist 

engagement; 

field study: 

acuvist 

scholar^ip 

labor education; 
civil-rights 
movemeois; early 
settlement bouses 

reform movement 



The Grea! Books at St. John’s 


FR&hmaoycv 

Homer: 

Aeschylui: 

Sophocles: 

Thucydides: 

Euripides: 

Heri^oius: 

Arisiophanci; 

Plato: 


AruioUe: 

Euclid: 

Lucniius: 

Plutarch: 

Mucus AuTtllus; 

NIcamaebus: 

laiyoister: 

Eeuviby: 


Sopboraore Year 

Aristotle: 

Apollonius: 

Virgil: 

PiuJarcb: 

Epicltius; 

Tacitus: 

Ptolemy: 

Calen: 

Plotinus: 

^iophanius: 

Augustine; 

Sl Aoselm: 
Maimonidw: 
Aquinas: 

Dante: 

Chaucer: 

htachiaveUv: 

Copernicus; 

Luther: 


3 


Hia4, Odyttty 

Agi^finnon, Chotphorot. EtanctiUis, Promethtus 
Bound 

Oedipus Rex, Oedipus at Colonus, Anilgone 
Peloponaesiun IPar 
Hippah tut, Medea, Baechae 
UUtors* 

Clouds. Birds 

Ion, Mtno, Gorgias. Republic, Apology, Crilo, P/iaedo, 
Symposium, Parmenides, Theaettlus, Sophist, Jlmaeus, 
Phatdtus 

Poeties, Physics, • Mtaphysta. * Ethics. * On 
Generation and Coreuptlon, * The PoliJieS 
Elements* 

Ort the Nature of Things 
Pesleles, AkibUidet 
Medimions* 

AriiAme/ie* 

Elemtnitol Chemistry* 

ArehlmeJts. TarHetlU. Pascal. Pahrenhett. Black, Avo. 
gadre, DeSion, WolfasMB, Ctry-tusMe^ Connfitoro, WacA. 
Bridgman. Couper. Morveau, Proust. Dertholln. Richter. 
T. Tlusmson, meweB. Sertelius. Puleng. Mendtltsv 


The Bible* 

Pe Ariima, On Interpretation.* Posterior An<ityiics,* 
Cotegorfer.* Paruo/ Animali,* Generation of Animate* 
Conics* 

Aeneid 

Caesar. Antony. Brum. Cato the Younger, Pompty, 
Cicero 

Plrcouriea, Manual 

Annals 

Almagest* 

On the Natural Facuhies 
The fnnetuis* 

Arithmetic* 

Conyeaiicnsi City of Cod* 

Prosiogium 

Eight Chapters on Elides ^ 

Summa Theologica,* Sun»«« Contra Ceniiles 
0/vfne Comedy 
Canterbury Tales* 

The Prince, Discourse** 

On tits Re> olulion of the Spheres* 

The Freedom o/ a CArmAw. iSewi/ar Authority 
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Kxbelais; 

Calvin: 

Palesuina: 

Montaigne: 

Vi^: 

Bacon: 

Shakespeare: 


Kepler: 

Harley: 

Descartes: 

Pascal: 

Bach: 

Ha^dn: 

Lamarck: 

Mozart: 

Beetboten: 

Schnbert: 

Darala; 

Verdi: 

Mendel: 

Stravinsky: 

DesPrez: 

Poemshy: 

Essays by: 


Carsan:ua and fantasTutX* 

ImtiWti* 

Missa Papae MofceOi 
Esiojs* 

Iniroduction to the Aiuil^lieet Art 
^01 un Orgaium* 

Richard II, Henry IV, He/try V, The Tempest, At You 
Like It, Hamlet, Othello, hlaebeih. King Lear, Coriotanus. 
Sonneti* 

Epitome tV 

Motion o/ the Heart and Blood 
Geometry* 

Generatioa of Conic Sections 
St. Matthew P<mion. ln\entions 
Qaartett* 

Philosophical Zoology 

Sonatas* 

Songs* 

Origin of Species 
Qttlla 

Experiments in Plant Hybridisation 

Symphatiy of Psalms 

Stoss 

ManeB, Donne, and other 17th-teruury poets 
Bernard, Weitmann, John Maynard Smith, Drtiseh, 
Boten, Teilhard de Chardin 


JoaiorYcar 


Cervantes: 

Galileo; 

Kobbes: 

Descartes: 

MQton: 

La Rochefoucaold; 
La Fontaine: 
Pascal: 

Huygens: 


Dori Quixote 
Two New Seiences 
Letialhaa 

Discourse on Method, A/rd/iafionr, Rules for the 
Direction of the SH/td 
Paradise Lost, Samson Agonisies 
Maiimes* 

Fables* 

Pensies* 

Treatise on light,* On the Afovemenl of Bodies by 


Spinoza: 

Locke; 


Swift: 

Berkeley: 

Fiekliog; 

Hume: 


Rousseao; 


Theologieo-Political Treatise 
Second Treaiise of Government 
Phidre 
Prinapia* 

Monadotogy, Discourse on Metaphysics, Principlet of 

Nature and Croce Founded on Reason, Essay on 

Dynamics 

CuIlircFs Travels 

Principles of Human Kaou ledge 

Tom Jones 

Treatise of Human Nature,* Diaioguei Coneerning 
Natural Religion, Enguiry Concerning Human 
Understanding 
Social Coruna 



AppindiMt 


Adam Smith: 
Kant: 

Mozart: 
lane Austen: 
Hamilton, Jay, 
and Madison: 
Melville: 
Dedekind: 
Essays by: 


Crifitue^a^P^ Jleaswi.* FuKdaminial Frinclptei of 
Metaphyiict of Uoralt 
Don Giovanni 
Pridt and Prejudice 


IheteaeraitM 

flil/y Budd. Benito Cereno. Moby DIck 
E ftny on the Theory of Numbers 
Boseovleh, Thomas Young 


Senior Year 

Shakespeare: 

Moliire: 

Goethe: 

Hc£tl: 


Lobachevsky: 

Tocqueville: 

Uncoln: 

Kierkesaard: 

Wagner: 

Thoreau; 

Man; 

Dostoevski: 

Tolstoy: 

Lewis Carroll: 
Mark Twain: 
William Janies: 
Nietzsche: 

Freud: 

Valiry: 

Jung: 

hlaon: 

Kafka: 

Heidegger: 

Heisenberg: 

MQUkan: 
Wittgenstein: 
Keynes; 
Poems by: 

Essays by: 


Antony and Cleopeira 
The MIsanih/ope. Tariuge 

ophy of Spirit* 

Theory of ParalleU* 

Democracy in America 
Tristan and Isolde 

War and Peace 

Alice In Wonderland 
Huckleberry Finn 

Birth of Tragedy. Thus 

Good and £vil« „„,.j.«,„fljyrir, Cfvilizof'on 

General Introduc.^ to 

Its DIseonienis. Beyond the Pleasure 

Two Essays in Aiudyiie Psychology* 

Death In Venice 
The Trial 

Supreme Court Opinions* 

The Electron* 

amr.1 nren’o/£“W“'“' ^ m,:„, S/mW 

and Mir. nonM. «»»'«'■ 

Maxwell 


Souhce: Sl John’s Catalogue, 
NraiBook. r,»J k putf 



The performance Grid: College for Human Services 



D 

A- Purpose 


1 

Describe 


M 

appropriate and 


E 

tealwXitpitpowi 



and demonstrate 


S 

reasonable 



success in 


O 

achieving them. 


N 


COMPETENCIES 

S 



I, Become an eSeciive learner and potential pro(esslonal< 
acceptisS Ute responsibility for ideatif>ing your leamins goals 
and appropriate resources for aebieving ibem. 


II. Establish professional telationshipt at the worksite . > • 
with ccr'^otkets and citirens. 


III, Work with otben in groups . . . 

helping ^ establish clear goals aitd aehiese optimum results 

IV, fanaioo as a Teacher . . . 

helping people to define and achieve appropriate learsiAg 
go^s. 

V, Eunetion as a Couitselor . . • 

helping people to resolve problems in a manner that promotes 
their gfowth and indepeodettce. 


VL fuaction as Commooity Liaison . . . 

worUng with the people and resources of the community to 

meet cOPtmunity needs. 


VIL function as a Supervisor ... 

taidog the responsibility for teaching, encouraging, and en* 
abling other workers to make the best use of their abJiiies 
on beh^f ot citizena. 


Vm. Act as a change agent, planning, researching, and pro 

motiog programs . . . 

to improve Human Service delivery. 



B. Values 
Demonstrale 
a clear 

understanding 
of your 
values and 
persistence 
in worldng 
for them. 


C. Self & Others 
Demonstrate an 
understanding 

of yourself 
and others 
in relation to 
your purposes. 


D. Systems 
Demonstrate an 
understanding 
of systems 
in relation to 
your purposes. 


E. Stills 
Demonstrate an 
ability to make 
good use of 
necessary and 
appropriate 

stills in the 

achievement of 
your purposes. 
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Facets of the Curriculum: College (or Human Services 



A. Purpose 

0. Valuta 

L Lgarmej 

FACET J: 

DemomUaU your reaJt* 
cn« lo »0(fc lo«axd 
tcaliiifll your pertoaal 
•Akl profctMoaai 
and hc'.piec the ^Uepe 
fulfill >u aiuioo by 
joiaiat the CdUpe at 
a karaer anJ potcatial 
ptofeuiouaL 

FACETS: 

Dcaaibe your s-traa oa 
the poustul ot ail 
people for pouiive 
growth and ctuege tal 
capiala bow your >ie«f 
aHect your pcifonnasce. 
(AUport, Erduoa, 
hfaslow) 

11. RcUiioftstiipt 

FACET 4: 

DcnvMUrate rcaaonaUe 
auccct* in acbitv iep 
spccaf*:. pianecd rcla* 
liimhip* aiih ooc or 
jBorr cImou or pupiit 
aAdoaeor Aore 
aupmuon. 

FACET): 

Explore your beliefs 
abwt the cueniial 
nature of human beinp 
inreUiioa (o those 
of ocher* and caplain 
bow yosir belKfs aifeet 
your work. (Ilobbe*. 
SUooer. Freud. Allport. 
Ertlsoa. htaalow. 

Roger*) 

IlL Group* 

FACET }: 

Deraoiuuate rrasoaable 
mcens ia Mpatg a 
proup achieve lU 
awuooQ purpose nblle 
wofLiopionard your 
(itdisidual purpeoe. 

FACET): 

Desenbe your sirs* oo 
the (uue ot iieauoo 
making ia grea^ and 
explain bow your sic** 
afiect your performance. 
(Locke, Mil], Ibsen) 

IV. Tcacbtoi 

FACET 1: 

Detcnhe uhat you plan 
to do to help iodjs idua) 
Jeaisen achieve poall 
yoo have asreed oo 
lopcther and captain 
how you will deiermine 
Char (he goal* has e 
beta realiaed. 

FACETS: 

]9einO(Utrate in your 
pcrfonnaoce as a 
teacher ihar you are 
open, honest, caneg. 
a^ confident of the 
ability of leamen to 
taie increased respon* 
sibility for their 
learning. 



D. Systems 


E. Skills 


C. Self 4 Others 


FACET 4: 

Demonstrate in practice 
an uDderslamliog of 
preparation as the 
initial stage of pro- 
fessional practice. 
(Schwartz. Moustakas, 
Allport) 


FACET 1; 

Demonstrate your un- 
derstanding of the com- 
ponents of the new 
Human Service profes- 
sion — new service 
delivery, assessment, 
education— in telaiioa 
to the traditional pro- 
fessions. (Duropsou, 
Gartner, Rosner. NASW 
Guidelines) 


FACET l: 

Demonstrate that you 
arc able to use prob- 
lem solving skills to 
determine and rank 
long and short range 
goals and develop al- 
ternate strategies 
for reaching them. 


FACET): 

Understand and apply 
in practice various as- 
pects of the helping 
tclaiioDshic^idenii- 
fying the client, 
making a beginning, 
establishing trust, 
sharing expectations, 
fostering self-direction. 
(Perlman, Schwartz, 
Rogers, Rosenthal. 
Combi) 


FACET): 

Demonstrate in practice 
an understanding of al- 
teroauve approaches to 
working in groups and 
their applicability to 
specific situations. 
(Maslow, Lewin, Coyle, 
Bales, Thelen, Bennis) 

FACET 5: 

Show that you under- 
stand and can use vari- 
ous theoretical 
approaches to learning 
both as a teacher and as 
a learner. (Piaget, 
Skinner, Bruner) 


FACET 3: 

Demonstrate in practice 
an understanding of 
your respon^bililiei 

as a student-practi- 
tioner in your agency: 
service goals, work re- 
sponsibilities. stand- 
ards. regulations, 
agency styles. 


FACET 2: 

Use assessment skills 
10 record and analyse 
critical incidents 
related to your 
establishing profes- 
sional relationships 
at the worksite. 


facet 4: 

Demonstrate in practice 

an understanding of 

groups as cultural units 
(Kluckbohd. Barnouw. 

Goode) 


FACET): 
Demonstrate tte 
ability to use in- 
terpersonal skills 
as appropriate to 
one’s role as group 
member or leader. 
(Miles. Schwartz) 


FACET 4: 

Show au understanding 
of the issue of equal 
educational opportunity, 
explain the issue in re- 
lation to your values, 
and describe how tt 
affects your work as a 
teacher. (Clark, Katz. 
Harvard Educational 
Review) 


FACET 4- 
Use research skills 
to find appropriate 
learning resources 
and to investigate 
your agency as a . 
system for promoting 
leaning. 
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David McKay. 1972), and especially Part II, "Black Students and \Vhiie 
Colleges,"^, 129-216. 

25. An illustration is provided by a comparison of attitudes toward 
affirmative action on behalf of minorities and women at Harvard College 
and at the University of Cahfomia-Riverside in 1974. Although by this 
lime themselves anxious about ibeir own future prospects. Harvard Col- 
lege students (mcluding those who define themselves politically as to tbe 
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to minorities in college admissions, w i . , . prepared to do so. 
even now identify with the left, are often veteran 

But at Riverside, a largely commuter , about three- 

students and with more precarious graduate and pro- 

quarters of the students insist that wlleg should be made on only 
fessional school admissions, and hiring ccisi regard them- 

California, Riverside. 1976. . .^rniited sizable numbers 

26. Several years after St. Louis y"'* J white faculty 

of black students from the inner city. .ludenls in their classes 

members there who were '^'*‘^*?'f*.Jf"““J!,ctors thought of ihemselvM 
had accused them of being racist. The ,,,,.1.. -nd as proof of tbeir 
as liberals concerned with the P‘'8*“ ‘I gi;cn the black students 
good intentions, several mentioned that tn y jble whites, even 

higher grades than they would have 8‘’[^ . . ^ ^,135;; students re- 
though these were often only Cs. ‘"“"'^/.‘^.fstirgrade, they had 
vealed that most of them had no comp ai pauonized by 

received, but on the contrary were J “fpr net reaUy 

such a policy, which they felt i -ew they bad serious 

challenging them or teaching them. The s ^ re remedy 

dcSclu but did nolb.li,v«lh,f«bully ^ 
them — whence the charge oE racism. . titacks in charge of black- 

17. Foeanaccourttofthedrlemmmlaerf^ ^ „„,tttoerrciea, see 

studies programs, who arc caught be e . . studies Programs m 
•nroma. F. Slaughtee, Je., "Tbo g fa, prese.uUo.. a. 

American Colleges and Universities, P P« Aueust 29, 1972; also, 
the American Sociological Associauon mee ,,^,,J.matic study of the way 
writings by Wilson Record, who has ® ^ t of black-studies pro- 
white researchers have tended to be cilhe become "blacker than 

grams or forced by internal and external ^ Black Students m 

tharr." See e.g., Wrlsor, Record. -We ,5 (Spring 

PredominanUy White Universities. TAe Movement for 

1974): 164-82; “Some Uisher Education. 44, 

Higher Education in the 1970V TAe o« Actor in the Research 

no. 3 (March 1973): Alfred 

Drama," in Arthur B. Shostak, The findings from a survey 

Publishing Co., forthcoming). In » . p.Rons and Gerald Platt, R- 

of 115 colleges and universities by Talc^ ,,;zaiion of oew incrementally 
Danforth Ross concludes that *e ‘"s***"^®** ^linguistics, computer sci- 
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instituiion. white the acldiiion of program* in ethnic and urban studia 
tends to occur in selective coilcgcs with a high proportion of nonwfaitc 
students, "indicating the importance of pressure from students in csta^ 
lishing these programs.” Sec Ross. “The Instiiutionaliiation of Academic 
Innovations: Two Models,” Soci<^og}i <?/ Education. 49, no. 2 (April 
1976); 14&-55. 

28. See Thomas Schetling, “On the Ecology of Micro-Motives,” Public 
Inieresl, 25 (Fall 1971): 59-98. 

29. Harold L. Hodgkinson. Institutions in Transition (New York: 
McGraw-Hill, 1971), pp. 2&-33. 

30. Samuel McCracken, “Quackery in the Classroom,” in Radical 
School Reform, cd. Cornelius Troost (Boston: Little Drown, 1973). 

31. Sec Samuel P. Huniingion, The Govemability of Democracy: The 
American Case,” in Samuel P. Huntington. Michel Crozier, and Joji 
Wataouki, eds.. The Govemability of Democraeiet (New York; New York 
University Press, 1975). 

32. See Durton R. Clark, The Open Door College: A Case Study (New 
York: McGtaw-HiU, I960); also, Leland L. Mediker, The Junior CN- 
lege: Progreti and Prospects (New York: McGraw-Hill. 1960). For dU* 
cussion of (he inequalities introduced in the contemporary altered situa* 
tloo, see Jerome Karabcl, "Community Colleges and Social Straulicalion: 
Submerged Class Conflict in AmeHcan Higher Education,” in Jerome 
Karabel and A. H. Halsey, eds.. Power end Ideology In Education (New 
York: Oxford University Pres*. 1977), pp. 2)5-34. 

33. Sec Sidney Suslow, "A Report on an Interiostiiutional Survey of 
Undergraduate Scholastic Grading. I960's to 1970's,” Office of Institu- 
tional Research, University of California, Berkeley, February 1976. Sus- 
low queried the 50 leading research universities (those receiving the most 
federal funds). Usable replies were received from 23. 

34. See the description by the chaiiman of the Sociology Department 
of the University of New Mexico of how he was himself censured for 
violating the supposed academic freedom of a teaching assistant by crit- 
icizing him and trying to prevent him from giving As to all students in 
his sections: Richard F. Tomasson, "Report of the Department of So- 
ciology, 1971-1972,” mimeographed. University of New Mexico, Al- 
buquerque, 1973. Censure by a facidty committee was later reversed by 
the university president. 

35. For a fletiooal account of some of the coovolutioss of and revul- 
sions against such freedom, see Midge Decter, Liberal Parents, Radical 
Children (New York: Coward-McCaim & Geoghan, 1975), espec. Chap. 
4, “The Sexual Revolutionise PP- 139--93. 

36. Sec John DeLamater, “Intimacy in a Coeducational Community," 
in Albert A. Harrison, ed., Exidorations in Psychology (Belmont, Calil.: 
Brooks/Coles, 1974), pp. 278-89. Even the incest taboo itself, with iu 
enormous importance in protecting the young from sexual exploitation by 
adults and thereby the destruction of trust in adults, is today, along with 
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6. Afark Atcsier, 'Talk Forco <wi Uodargraduato Initnjctjoa; Report 
and RclroipccUve Views of UCSCt Alumoi 1967-1973,*' Univenity of 
California at Santa Crxiz, July 1974; bcreafler referred to os ibc “Messer 
Survey." 

7. Harold Hodgkinson, "San Diego and Santa Cruz: Some Compari- 
sons." report to the University of California Regents. January 1972. 

8. Messer Survey, pp. 22-23. No doubt the pedigrees of most Santa 
Cruz faculty compensated for the vagaries of pass/fa/l grading. Jt is rea- 
sonable to assume that letters of lecommendation from Santa Cruz might 
have carried more weight than recommendations from a college where 
pass/fail grading was not coupled with the persuasive power and private 
networks of an elite faculty. Of those who went, 63 percent entered grad- 
uate schools within California, most of them in Northern California. 

9. Richard E. Peterson, "Goals for California Higher Education: A 
Survey of 116 College Commuiuties," prepared for the Joint Committee 
on the Master Flan for Higher Education of the California Legislature, 
Berkeley 1973. 

10. Data is this section is drawn from the "Summary of Data on En- 
tering Freshmen" for the years 196^73, Cooperative Institutional Re- 
search Program of the American Council on Education. Washington, D.C. 

11. Lamb et al.. Acadtmie Quality ai Santa Crut, p. 72. 

12. Qcrdge ct al., Sotomon’j House, p. 132. 

13. Hodgkinson, “San Diego and Santa Cruz," shows that 50 percent 
of Santa Cruz faculty “feci that required courses are detrimental to stu* 
dent learning, compared with 21 percent of Berkeley faculty and 54 per- 
cent of Antioch faculty who share that view." 

14. Robert F. Adams and Jacob B. Micbacison, "Assessing the Bene- 
fits of Collc^ate Structure: The Case at Santa CniZ,” mimeographed. 
Office of the Vice President for Planning and Analysis, Unirersity of 
California, February 1971, p. 42. Their argument is more applicable to 
be^nners than to senior faculty with tenure. For the latter, the ability to 
leach general-education courses would add to their competence and even 
to their marketability. That is. if one is distinguished enough, being "more 
than a specialist" adds to one’s reputation. 

15. Messer Survey, pp. 38-39. The question read: “In terms of your 
overall experience as a student at UCSC, your college affiliation figures 
as ... ” 

16. For anecdotal evidence, sec J. T. Dewing. "The University of Cal- 
ifornia at Santa Cruz, (B)," a case study prepared for the Institute of 
Educational Management at Harvard, mimeographed, Cambridge, Mass., 
1971, p. 16. 

17. Letter from a faculty member, August 24, 1975. 

18. Carnegie Commission on Higher Education, A Classification of 
Institutions of Higher Education (Berkdey, Calif., 1973). 

19. For a delightfully ironic— though somewhat overdrawn — account 
of these matters, see Lionel S. Lewis, Sciding the Ivory Tower: Merit and 
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20. John Elhs, memorandum on resiniciunng 

College, November 1973. 199-211. 

21. Lamb et al., Academic Quality Appraisal.” 

22. John Marcum. 'The Santa £'provmt, Merrill College. 

January 24, 1974, mimeographed. ^ 5^^ Bnicc D. Larkin, 

For other documents relevant to iha ^‘'f^^Offerings by Colleges," 
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24. For an account of the 10. no. U (January 

gram to Strengthen Colleges,” City on 

30, 1973)51, 3, 12. 


Chapter 9 — 

• ' ~,ccfenri)5ci?evo/i«»/o«* (Chicago. 

1. a. Thomas Kuhn. The Structure of Satnup 

University of Chicago Press. 1962). , ^gUfornia, iB68-19 

2. Cf. Verne A. Stadtman. The Uni^e V 0I j smeber 

(Berkeley: University of California Pr^ California (Bcrk- 

and Gabriel Almond, eds., ^^^rfomia Press, 1974). 

cley and Los Angeles: University of C ^ Jersey Residen s 

3. See "Undergraduate ^ Delehanty Rcsea.h 

in Out-of.State Colleges." prepared oP „i her Education. June 

Report 76-3 for the New Jersey °Close to 140.000 students 

1976. which breaks the "export trade C of which 
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son School of Public and unpublished paper. Ra^- 
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Citizens Commitfec for Higher Education in New Jersey of 1966 and 
describes the initial planning of what began as the Northern State Col- 
lege. We have drawn on this account in the discussion of the site selection 
and start-up problems of Ramapo that follows. 

6. See Laurie S-. Potter and George T. Potter, “Designing and Operat- 
ing a Barrier Free Campus," paper planned for presentation at the Society 
for College and University Planning, July 21-24, 1976. The campus was 
not the firsl in the country to take account of the needs of the handi- 
capped — Southern Illinois University among othen bad pioneered in this 
respect a number of jears earlier. 

7. For an account of the Ramapo concentration within the School of 
Theoretical and Applied Science on “Science in Cultural Perspective,” see 
Bernard Danger (whose field is History and Philosophy of Science) and 
Yole G. Sills (Sociology), “Science in Cultural Perspective,” Ramapo 
College of New Jersey, rev. ms., November 1976 — the document states 
the various courses and Senior Semioan, including Bioethics, Philosophies 
of Nature, Technological Mythologies, Science and Religion, etc., which 
are available to concentrators. 

8. For a discussion of problems of the Freshmen program and other 
college-wide issues, see John Robert Casridy, “CommenU— Some Policy 
Directions for the New Academic Year.” mimeographed. Memorandum 
for the Faculty Assembly and the Professional Staff Association, Septem- 
ber 8, 1976. 

9. Ramapo ColUgt of Sew Jersey: The Self-Study Report, prepared for 
accreditation purposes in August 1975, declares (pp. S-9) that the mini- 
mum size for a school should be approximately 3(X) students (Iniercul- 
tuial Studies then had about 220); tbe account of the school in the Report 
indicates the wide range of its offerings, which of course appeal to stu- 
dents who are citizens in other schools as well, reflecting the commitment 
of the School of Intercultural Studies “to creating an intercultural dimen- 
sion for the whole College” (pp. 35-42). 

10. George W. Coetbals and Dennis Klos, Experiencing Youth: First 
Person Accounts, 2d ed. (Boston: Little Brown, 1976). 

11. For an account of tbe problem of tutorials in the light of the diverse 
emotional as well as cognitive needs of the student body, and of the ex- 
traordinary amount of time devoured by acting as advisor, cnoaitor, and 
ombudsman for one's tutorial students, see Flavia Alaya: “In My Opinion: 
A Personal Comment on the Tutorial Experience,” Horizons, January 24, 
1977, p. 2. 

12. Cf. Schumpeter, Capilaiatrt, Sociofijni, and Democracy (New York: 
Harper & Bros., 1947); also Ernest Van den Haag, “Economics Is Not 
Enough — Notes on the Anricapitalist Spirit," The Public Interest, no. 
45 (Fall 1976): 109-22. 

13. Two reports to the faculty by the Professional Committee of the 
Faculty Assembly deal with the problem of the need for standards con- 
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1976; December 15. 1976. Margaret Gribskov. 
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15. The general question of quality con^ « 

•The Scholar at the Border. Columbia F J g 1975 - 76 . p. 109. 

16. See Ramapo College of New Jer«y Ci^ulogue. 

17. See Worirons. December 20. 1976. ^t- by 

18. See D.H.E. Data BrieU. no. n (Se^ Research, under 

New Jersey Department of Higher roUeges have more than 

the heading ‘'Minority Undergraduates 10 NJ c 8 „ 

Doubled Since 1970.” which gives figures for Re® P 

well as for other colleges in ihe American Schools 

19. Cf. Thomas F. Green. Work: ^ dUtinetion between 

(New York! Random House, ^' 1 !^ h«oe that Ramapo wiU continue 
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studenu, without reference to the paid deprecale the latter). 

themselves doing (though they do no g .‘Whatever Happened to 

20. See the excellent article by December 1974. PP 

Erewhon?," The Chronicle of Kirkland College. Lacy came 

19-20. A chatter member of the jnd he is now professor 

to Stockton as a member of its origma . * j^pong faculty at a new 
of philosophy. For an account of ® Uy by white commuter 

urban community college attended /rityi The Culture of a 

studenU, see Howard B. London, PhlD. dissertation, Bos- 

Working Class Community College, unpublished 

ton College. 1976. „ from a book sponsored by 

21 . Th‘ term -organiicd f“';’n‘oSn 1*™“ ’’'I JZ 

the Carnegie Commission: Michael D. ^^^j^.Hill, 1973). For a 
American College President (New Turk- M ^ ^ age. status 

cussion of faculty ambivalence concerning ^ ^ssion of the G^rS' 
and liberal or conservative Spl^ion. 1969. in Everc « 

Commission Survey of Student an The Divided rica 

CatU Udd. Jr., and Seymour pp. 24 ^^ 

Professors and Politics (New York: JJb Gusfield. ‘'Faculty 

22. On ''job-holders.” see pfTnnovaUon m Higher Ed- 

ture and Academic Careers: Some {Summer 1964). 

ucation," Sociology of Education, 3 . 
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23. See Stockioa State Cottese Bulleua, 1975-76, p. 32. 

24. A story in the local paper b beaded “Progressivism Eroding at 
Stockton State?” 

25. For a profile of Stockton State Collese. sec Harold L. H&igkinson, 
Campus Senatti Esptnmtni jn Democracy, Center for Research and De* 
velopmcot in Higher Education (Berkeley: Unheruiy of California Press, 
1974). pp. S9-99. The profile implies that Stockton b an "expertaent- 
ing” institution, though President Biork in responding to Hodgkiruon’s 
account, emphasizes that there u no 'expenment'' underway. 

26. See statement before the New Jersey Assembly Education CoQ' 
mittee, Nosember 17, 1976, concenting the "Resicw of Academic Ten- 
ure in the Public Schools." 

27. See Es-aluation Team Report, as published in S/oekron Chronicle 
insert, November 10, 1975. p. 1. 

28. See WiUiard Waller, The Sociology of Teaching (New York: John 
Wile)', 1932); also Robert Dreebeo, On Wh&r It Learned in School (Bos- 
ton: Addison-Wesley, 1968). 

29. C£. Richard Freeman. The Orereducaied American (New Ycrt.' 
Academic Press, 1976), for one of the most coient ajuJ>'se3 of ibb theme 
by an ecoootnht: see also Carbine Bird, The Caie Against College (New 
York; David McKay. 1975), and Gerald Grant, “Universal BA?," New 
Repuhhe. 166 (June 24. 1972): 13-16. 

30. Stockton Stale College BuUetio, 1975-76, p. 48. 

31. Cf. Peter Elbow. “ShaU We Teach or Give Credit? A Model for 
Higher Education.’' Soundings; An InJerdiseipltnary Journal, 54 (Fell 
1971): 237-52. 

32. See the section on “.\ihletics and Recreation." in Srockron Sure 
College: Annual Review and Planning, Summer 1976. 

33. Ibid^ p. 14. An attempi b being made also to introduce “students 
to the world of work early in a realistic fashion.” 

34. See Campus Senate: Espertment in Democracy, p. 82. 

35. E. Alden Dunham, The Colleges oj the Forgotten Americans: A 
Profile of State Colleges end Regional Univeniiiej (New York: McGraw- 
Hill, 1969). 

36. See Robert H. Koenker. “Status of the Doctor of Arts Degree,” 
mimeographed. Graduate School. Ball Slate Uoiveisitj-, Muncie, Indiana. 
February 28, 1976. 

37. At a summer institute on college and university teaching, one of 
us was asked several years ago by some faculty members from CUNY 
what to do when one’s students had c o mbined aptitude scores that ranged 
from 600 to the very ceUiag of 1600. We reponded fhar we ourselves 
would not know bow to teach so wide a spread in One and hence 
would be Lvdined to subdivide it. The rapoase was immediate: TThls i* 
tracking”: hence, illegitimale even to consider. Our arguments to the con- 
trary were cleady to no avail, and it became evident that faculty are not 
ordinarily invited to address such questicas with inventiveness (yet aware- 
ness of “poliiica]" risks) in thCT graduate training. 
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(Berkctcy, Calif.: Center for Research and Development in Higher Edu- 
cation, 1972). On Santa Cnir. see Mark Messer, ‘Task Force on Under- 
graduate Instruction,” mimeographed. Santa Cruz, 1974. 

15. For a sensitive discussion of the energy and intelligence required to 
create and sustain the kinds of programs we envision sec Leo Man, “Can 
We Create Together What We Can't Create Alone?" Change, 7, no. 6 
(Summer 1975). 

16. K. Patricia Cross discusses these “new students'* in Beyond the Open 
Door (San Francisco, Calif.: Jossey-Bass, 1974), and ia Accent on Learn- 
ing (San Francisco, Calif..* Jossey-Bas^ 1976), 

17. For a perceptive account of the Alvemo program, see Thomas 
Ewens, “Alverto College: A Case Study" (Syracuse, N.Y.: Educational 
Policy Research Center, 1976), and Alvcmo’s own report, “Competence 
Based Learning at Alvemo College” (Milwaukee, Wis.: Alvemo College, 
1974). 

18. Alain Touraine, The Academic Syttem in American Society (New 
York: McGraw-Hill. 1974), p. 22. 

19. Daniel Bell, The Reforming of General Education (New York: 
Columbia University Press, 1966), p. 66. 

20. For a different view see lames Coleman, "The University and So- 
ciety’s New Demands upon It,” in Content and Context, ed. Carl Kaysen 
(New York: McGraw-Hill, 1973), p. 395. Coleman suggests that the 
functions of the educational conglomerate can be partitioned into neat 
categories of undergraduate leaching, client-sponsored research, and basic 
research. We disagree. 

21. Letter from a colleague. April 1976. For a more caustic view of the 
effects of unionization, see John W. Chapman, “Unionization and Tenure 
at Pittsburgh," Newsletter of the InltTiiaiioncd Council on the Future of 
the University, 3, no. 3 (July 1976). Everett C. Ladd, Jr., and S. M. Lipset 
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22. Cf. Rolf Meyersohn and Elihu Katz, “Notes on the Natural His- 
tory of Fads,” American Journal of Sociology, 62:594-601; reprinted in 
Eric Larabee and Rolf Meyersohn, Mass Leisure (Glencoe. IIL: Free 
Press, 1958). The spread of styles and forms in American society, we are 
reminded, is not invariably from the top down. 
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